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INTRODUCTION. 


X   presenting   to    the  reader  tlie   fol- 
loA\dng  brief  aiul  unpretending  chap- 
ters,   I    am    fully    aware    that    the 
subject   of    landscape   gardening   is 
receiving  at  my  hands  unsystematic 
and  insufficient  treatment.     At  the 
veiy  outset,  therefore,  I  wish  to  say 
that  the  principal  feeling  that  has 
inspired    the    present    undertaking   has   been   a   desire   to 
arouse,  by  simple  desultory  talks,  increased  enthusiasm  for 
lawn-making  among  men  of  moderate  means. 

Most  people  have  some  land,  or  can  in  this  country 
readily  get  it.  As  a  rule,  however,  they  accomplish  little 
towards  the  j)roper  development  of  the  landscape-garden- 
ing capabilities  of  such  land  as  they  have.  The  hired  man 
generally  advises  them  to  a  considerable  degree,  and  then 
carries  out  the  plans  agreed  upon,  \\dthout  much  let  or 
hindrance  from  the  employer,  or  comj^rehension  of  the  com- 
parative value  of  the  completed  work. 


xii  IX  TROD  I  r  TIOX 


Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  nui-serymen's  catalogues  furnish 
imich  \ahuiljle  advice  concerning  tlie  best  methods  of 
arrowing  certain  phints,  as  well  as  extensive  lists  of  their 
various  species  antl  \:irieties;  l)ut  tliis  cannot  be  considered 
an  adecpiate  or  even  an  attractive  way  of  treating  the  sub- 
ject of  landscape  gardening.  The  discussions  of  plants  are 
suthcientU'  alluring,  T  Avill  acknowledge,  and  the  colored 
pictui'es  and  woodcuts  are  umpiestionably  effective  in 
ari'esting  the  eye  and  securing  interest  of  a  certain  kind. 
In  a  woi-d,  nurserymen's  catalogues  are  intended  for  one 
definite  pur])Ose — namely,  that  of  tempting  the  reader  to 
purchase  ])lants,  and  to  that  end  they  are  admirably 
adaptcil.  To  the  development  of  a  sound  taste  for  the 
practice  <»f  genuine  landscape  gardening  these  catalogues 
can  <tf  c(»ui'se  contribute  comparatively  little.  And  \^-i  the 
material,  the  trees  and  slu'ubs^  they  discuss,  must  always 
form  an  ini[>ortant  and  very  essential  pai-t  of  any  satisfac- 
tory treatise  on  landscape  gardening. 

<  >i.  tlie  other  hand,  to  write  sucli  works  as  those  of 
Price,  (lilpin,  llepton,  antl  I>owning,  while  letjuiring  al)ility 
and  experience  of  a  high  oi'dci-,  does  not  satisfy  what  seems 
to  nic  a  ]>articular  need  of  the  pi'esent  tiinc  Wealth  and 
ta.ste  ai-e  l)eing  rapidl\'  dilVused  among  all  classes.  The 
b(.(.k,  therefore,  tliat  is  needed  for  this  purpose  is,  it  seems 
to  nie,  one  that  \\ill  stiinul.-ite  interest  in  an  ine.\pensi\e 
style  of  landscape  gardeiiini:-  b\  enunciating  a  tew  piju-- 
tical  fiindaniental  |»rinciples,  and  gi\  iiiu- an  account  ot"  >oiue 
examples  of  well  laid  out  gr<»unds.  W  itli  lhi-«,  >hould 
naturalh  be  included  a  desci'iption  of  some  of  the  best 
lawn-piants. 


IN  7  Yv^  on  UC  TION.  xiii 


My  cliief  eonfideuce  in  tlie  value  of  such  a  work  lies, 
I  confess,  cliiefly  in  the  superior  effect  the  illustrations  may 
have  in  inspiring  interest  in  the  subject,  and  leading  the 
reader  to  pursue  his  investigations  farther  a-field.  I  have 
also  myself  lived  among  choice  ornamental  trees  all  my 
life,  and  had  the  ojjportunity  of  studying  many  examples  of 
landscape  gardening  in  numerou.j  more  or  less  [)rofessional 
visits  to  country-places  in  America.  My  position  of  Su- 
perintendent of  Parks  in  New  York  for  nearly  ten  years, 
moreover,  gives  some  additional  reasons  for  undertaking  to 
make  a  fe\v  suggestions  and  notes  by  the  way  that  may  be 
helpful  to  others. 

The  first  chapter  that  I  propose  to  undertake  in  the 
series  of  what  should  be  termed  talks,  rather  than  serious 
discussions,  will  be  on  the  subject  of  the  actual  lawn  con- 
sidered by  itself.  Having  duly  considered  the  best 
methods  of  making  a  la^vn,  and  arrived  at  the  final  convic- 
tion that  lawn-making  requires  considerable  practical 
knowledge  and  skill,  Ave  will  be  likely  to  meet  the  ques- 
tion, "But  how  do  you  make  your  roads  ? "  To  this  I  shall 
be  .>bliged  to  reply:  "That,  although  I  have  arrived  at 
certain  conclusions  about  road-making,  I  do  not  deem  the 
subject  as  clearly  within  the  proper  scope  of  landscape 
gardening." 

Roadmaking  is  distinctly  within  the  province  of  the 
engineer,  and  all  over  the  civilized  world  the  subject  has 
been  exhaustively  treated  by  learned  experts,  Avho  have  set 
forth  their  views  in  prize  essays  and  more  extended 
treatises.  But  I  must  say  this  much,  earnestly  and  from 
an  experience  that  has  l)een   checkered  by  good   and  bad 
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results,  that  \<>ii  li.-nl  licttiT  iriv**  y<>ur  ina<ls  »>iilv  eiiniiij^li 
(.■ur\t'  <•!•  ciMWU  t»»  slieil  water  [>rt>perly.  It  will  l»e  also 
foinid  ill  maii\'  places,  even  w  itliiii  tlie  liome  groiiiuls.  tliat 
Ljutters  1)V  the  side  <>f  the  ii»atl  aif  essential:  and  invari- 
alilv  well-assorted  Itrokeii  stones  sIk.uM  underlie  the  drive- 
uav  for  the  pui"[>ose  of  drainaire.  \\  ith  the  additional  oft- 
([iioted  I'cinark  on  thr  luaintenanee  of  roads,  that  "a  stitch 
ill  time  saves  nine,"  1  shall  forep*  all  further  talk  in  tln^se 
pages  alxMit  the  coiisti'uction  of  paths  and  roads. 

'i'lir  (jUt'stion  of  the  curves  or  course  of  paths  and 
roads,  in  i-elation  to  adjacent  lands  ami  lMiildinL:s,  is,  how- 
ever, a  legitimate  (pieiy  for  the  reader  to  make,  and  of  that 
T  sliall  have  something  definit(»  t<^  say.  Roads  and  paths 
are,  it  must  be  confessed,  necessary  e\ils  that  aild  no  land- 
sca])e  ])eaiity  to  the  place,  and  must  lie  siiuph  tolerated 
IjecaU'-e  they  ai"e  needed  to  get  al'nul  ihe  i^i'ounds.  In  de- 
vising the  locati<ni  ami  couise  of  loatls  and  paths,  it 
Itecoine^,  thei'efore,  oui"  duty  to  seek  ti>  miiiimi/e  their 
essential  ugliness,  and  to  coutrixc  how  to  manage  ^\ith  as 
few  of   them  as  possihlc. 

( '"iii^-l  iMieting  law  ns  and  la\  ing  out  lines  of  paths  and 
i-«>a(U  having  heeii  di^cus^ed,  the  plan  of  iu\  chaptei's  next 
indui-es  me  to  ask  the  readei'  {<•  imagine  a  i'ouliIi.  undulating 
count  i-y-plaee  with,  jiei'haps,  a  i'a\  ine  or  two  on  <>ne  side  of 
It.  As  Mue  looks  at  the  natural  arraiiLiement  of  rocks  on 
till-  hilUide  It  should  lie  readily  apparent  that  the  treat- 
ment of  stee|iaiid  ^lopiiiLT  i^roiiiids  lu-eds  coioideiat  ion  as 
well  a-  that  of  th,-  niore  le\ cI  law  lis.  Trees,  shi'ulis,  llower 
garden-.,  ;ind  |.'\cl  lawns,  e\-er\-  one  knows  soinethiiiL;"  of 
them.      'I  here  ;(rc    fi-w,  howcxcr,  who  haxc  ever  L:'i\eii   seri- 
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oils  thought  to  artificial  sloping  grounds  and  rockMork 
studied  from  natural  models  found  in  the  hills  about  us. 
Some  of  us  have  without  question  studied  such  work  in  Cen- 
tral Park,  IS^ew  York  City,  and  in  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn, 
L.  I.  There  are,  of  course,  a  few  other  examples  in  the 
countiy  of  this  genuine  American  landscape  architecture, 
but  to  not  many,  I  fancy,  has  it  occurred  to  treat  sloping 
grounds  in  any  definite  and  specialized  way. 

I  used  the  term  American  landscape  architecture  advis- 
edly, for  my  words  in  these  chapters  are  chiefly  addressed  to 
inhabitants  of  America,  living  in  a  region  between  North 
Carolina  on  the  one  side  and  Maine  on  the  other,  and 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  prin- 
cij)les  and  general  theory  of  arranging  grounds  will  doubt- 
less be  much  the  same  the  world  over,  but  the  selection  and 
treatment  of  plants  must  vary  constantly.  The  plants  that 
do  well  in  this  part  of  North  America  Avill  not  necessarily 
succeed  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  while  in  the  same 
latitude  in  California  the  same  trees  will  2:)erhaps  fail  lamen- 
tably. 

Trees  and  shrubs  therefore  must  be  studied  carefully 
with  due  regard  to  their  environment,  and  in  these  chapters 
I  have  moreover  undertaken  to  classify  them  in  a  somewhat 
general  way  in  accordance  with  their  suitability  to  the  dif- 
ferent seasons.  I  contend  that  this  grouping  of  trees  and 
shrubs  is  not  sufficiently  looked  after  when  lawns  are  planted. 
On  Morningside  Park,  New  York,  for  instance,  a  whole 
hillside  is  systematically  planted,  on  account  of  their  rich 
color  in  autumn,  with  white  dogwood  ( Corn  us  jioi'ida) ,  An- 
dromeda Krhor&d  f(>v  ( ).rydeiidruii}  (irhoreiini  ),  liriuidainbai", 
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>f:iilt't  iiiai)lt',  suiiKU'li,  Wilis  OslH-l-i,i^X('.  At  another  point 
many  si)ring-blooming  plants  are  massed,  and-  throughout 
all  the  tree  and  shrub  grou})ings  come  more  or  less  spring-, 
sununer-,  or  fall-blooming  kinds  scattered  about  at  freijueut 
interval-.  In  regard  to  the  employment  of  bright-colored 
trees  ami  >lirubs,  such  as  Japanese  maples,  purple  beeches, 
and  golden  oaks,  it  is  important  to  say  that  self-restraint 
is  advisable.  Coloring  of  the  brightest  kind  is  valuable 
diil\-  and  pioperly  I'elated  to  the  general  mass  of  the  foliage 
of  trees  and  shrubs.  The  color  scheme  of  tree  and  shrub 
l)lantation  should  be,  as  a  rule,  in  tones  of  green.  Subsidi- 
arv  masses  may,  however,  have  yellowish  or  reddish  tones, 
and  even  a  main  mass  might  be,  in  some  cases,  attractively 
desiiriied  with  onl\  pui'ide  beech  oi'  golden  oak. 

It  seems  fitting  to  explain  heiv  what  I  consider  the 
]>i-oper  wav  to  treat  sliiubs  vie\\«'»l  in  mass  and  viewed 
iiidividiialK .  I  approach  this  (piestion  with  sonic  hesi- 
tatinii,  Ix'caiise  it  is  easy,  in  talking  of  siifh  matters,  to 
tin<l  one's  self  ]an<le(l  in  a  tangle  of  unprecise  phrases, 
sncli  as  nixstery,  blending,  gardenesque,  picturescpu',  etc., 
etc.  'I'lit-rt'  is  doubtless  a  ]\'irti(Milai-  composition  that 
should  be  devised  {'or  e\'er\  landsi'ape-uar<lening  ])ieturc, 
;in<l  a  lii'oud  cninprehensiN'e  scheme  of  a  liiL:'li  order  of 
art  ina\  be  thus  uUfpiestionabK'  establislieil.  l'\tr('gi'ound, 
middle-distance,  ,-ind  background  need  due  con-ideiat  ion, 
and  jiioper  i-elalioiis  nf  ilii<  kind  ina\  be  un(|Uest iouably 
establi-lied.  'rice-  nia\  be  massed  on  the  higher  le\cl>.  and 
nia\'  strai^Lrle  <h>\\  n  hilbides.  and  !na\  be  gi'diiped  and  ein- 
phasi/.ed  at  certain  |i'iint>  in  a  thoroughly  arti-^tic  manner. 
'Idle     -tretehev     of    lawil    Mild      \islas     ol     trees     iiia\     extend, 
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seemiDgly,  to  great  distances  on  comparatively  small  places, 
and  many  charming  effects  and  snrprises  in  variation  of 
sky-line  and  mystery  of  far-reaching  background  may  un- 
doubtedly be  contrived  with  success. 

Do  not  let  me  give  the  impression  that  I  question  the 
possibility  of  creating,  as  it  were,  all  these  delightful  feat- 
ures of  the  lawn.  Only,  and  here  I  will  speak  frankly  and 
from  considerable  experience,  do  not  undertake  too  much  of 
this  kind  of  thing  yourself ;  you  may  fail.  Trees  ^vill  die 
when  they  have  grown  to  considerable  size  at  artistically 
critical  points,  or  they  will  fail  to  grow  to  just  the  height 
and  diameter  required,  and  a  weak  realization  of  the  desired 
effect  will  be  attained. 

But  to  return  to  the  question  of  treating  trees  and 
shrubs  considered  in  mass  and  considered  individually. 
The  tendency  of  those  who  think  of  the  trees  in  mass 
and  in  their  mass  relations,  is  to  crowd  them  too  much 
with  their  companions,  to  fail  to  comprehend  their  ap- 
pearance at  maturity,  and  thus  develop  their  proper  effect 
imperfectly.  Such  a  tendency  is  apt  to  "  crib  and  confine  " 
the  trees,  and  to  undertake  to  make  them  do  duty  after 
a  fashion  that  is  not  altogether  adapted  to  their  nature; 
that  is,  if  it  is  not  altogether  a  case  of  round  23egs  for 
square  holes,  to  force  them  just  a  little.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  person  ^vho  dwells  specially  on  the  development  of  the 
individual  character  of  a  plant  is  liable  to  err  iu  another 
w^ay,  and  to  sacrifice  the  l^i'oad  effects  and  harmoniously 
combined  relations  of  trees  to  the  exhibition  of  characteris- 
tic and  highly  perfected  individual  excellences. 

For   most  lawns    a    middle    \\ay  of    ari'angement    may 
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be  pursiieil  with  n-asoiiahle  satisfaction  wliieli  will  stciiie 
Lr<)«"l  iiuLss  effects  and  a  fair  consideration  for  tlie  cliaractt-r- 
istics  of  individnal  specimens.  There  will  be  tlie  o[»en 
centre  of  lawn  irrass  and  the  ])order  phmtation  of  mixed 
tl'ees  and  slirnl>>^  and  herbaceous  plants  \\itli  a  iiiodci'ately 
di\-ersilied  sk\  -liiie.  <  )utlying  specimens  of  choic-e  trees  and 
slirnbs  will  \  ai\  tli<'  outline  t)f  the  masses  liere  and  there, 
and  j't-rhap'-  stand  alone  at  a  few  points  ^\■ithout  >hiuiis. 
Excessive  cribbing  and  routining  will  1)0  previ-nted  by 
planting  the  trees  forty  to  fifty  feet  apart,  and  the  shrubs 
eiglit  to  ten  feet  apart,  with  small  ones  two  to  foui"  feet 
apart.  X  >imple  negative  rule  for  the  a'Tangeinent  of 
trees,  shrubs,  and  herl)aceons  plants  is  to  never  ]>lant  them 
in  a  continuous  sti'aight  line,  but  in  urou})-;  with  cuwing 
biiundarics  and  jilaceil  (Ui  the  specialK'  pre[tared  ci'ests  of 
swelling  spots  oi-  porti(»ns  of  the  lawn.  Trees  and  shi-ubs 
\\\\\<  place<l  are  fa\orabl\-  cxhibitt'd  and  enabled  to  show 
tlieii-  peculiai'  beautie>  better  tliaii  oM  a  llat  sui'i'ace. 

'Idieie  ai'e  a  b'W  sim[»le  things  pertaining  to  hindscape 
gardening,  such  as  ii'i-eu'ular  sk\-lines  and  bor(h'r  lines  of 
slii'iib  and  li'ec  l:i-ou])s,  (tjM'ii  lawn  ceiiti'es,  and  ])oundar\' 
j)laiitat ions,  attention  to  \' liich  will  be  likel\  to  secure  a 
pleaxiiiLi"  clVect,  even  t  liou-jh  one  joi-cj-oes  aii\  attempt  to 
ii-aii/f  thf  lii'jlici-  ami  moi-c  subtli-  fcalure^  of  tlie  arl.  An- 
oiImt  way  Im  -niiplil"\  and.  !<•  iii\  mind,  L:'r''-"i'l\  impi'o\c  the 
an-anufnifnt  <'l"  t  I'ees  and  shrubs  is  to  <_:-ii»U|»  a  lot  of  (»nt^ 
kind  of  |)|aiil>  lo'.fci  lici\  a  liumlred  .S/'/zv/^/  hihiIIi'oIIii  here, 
lifty  Sjii/uKt  Thiiiili,  ,<j/t  lliei-e,  and  so  on.  it  is  a  lai-u'e  and 
specially  flVectiNf  method  of  iiratment,  .ami  i'c;ill\  ea^\  <»f 
ae('o|ii|ili>«limciiI. 
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Where  a  junction  of  two  paths  or  roads  is  made,  this 
method  of  arrangement  looks  well,  for  a  considerable  plan- 
tation should  be  here  so  contrived  as  to  cover  all  points  of 
connection  and  give  the  impression  of  an  unseen  way 
through  a  large  grove  or  group.  The  question  of  shade 
and  shade  trees  is  one  that  must  never  be  i£:nored.  No 
landscape  art  can  afford  to  slight  the  practical  necessity  for 
shade.  All  along,  and  about  twenty  feet  fi'om  the  drives 
and  walks,  and  not  less  than  fifty  feet  from  the  house,  shade 
trees,  elms,  maples,  etc.,  should  stand  at  distances  of  from 
■fifty  to  seventy-five  feet  from  each  other.  But  beware  of, 
in  this  way,  encroaching  on  the  open  centre  lawns.  Noth- 
ing can  be  a  worse  practice  in  landscape  gardening. 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  pruning  hereafter 
specifically,  but  I  desire  to  say  in  a  general  way  here  that 
self-restraint  in  pruning  is  a  good  habit  to  acquire.  To  cut 
and  chop  trees  and  shrubs  every  year  may  be  a  more  perni- 
cious practice  than  to  leave  them  entirely  alone.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  what  we  want  in  a  tree  or  shrub  is  to  see  its 
special  and  most  characteristic  beauty.  If  it  naturally 
weeps  or  spreads,  or  is  pp-amidal,  we  want  to  see  that 
sj^ecial  peculiarity  naturally  developed  and  not  pruned  into 
some  monotonous  semi-artificial  shape.  Kather  if  it  Ije 
symmetrically  inclined,  lop  off  a  branch  here  and  there  to 
emphasize  its  symmetrical  habit ;  if  it  be  weeping,  increase 
its  weeping  haljit  by  cutting  away  shoots  that  may  show 
an  upright  tendency.  If  it  be  an  eaily-blooming  shrub,  do 
not  cut  off  the  already  formed  flo^ver  buds  in  winter  simply 
because  that  season  happens  to  be  the  natural  season  for 
Druning  wood,  whether  bud-beaiiiiu'  or  not.     Let  the  spent 
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tinWtM'iii!^  wood  !)»'  i-eiiioved  a>  in  the  c-ase  <•!'  J'orsijtJiai^  as 
S(M)ii  as  tilt*  plant  lias  doiu-  l)l(»<>llIi^L^  thus  idieviiig  the 
interior  «>f  tin-  plant  fr<aii  l)('iiiir  fl(»L'-L^e(h  and  }>aviiig  tlie 
wav  for  iniTt-ased  al)undauee  and  l»eaiity  of  flowers  the 
follow  ini:;  sj)i-ing.  Generally  speaking,  it  niiglit  be  said  that 
trees  and  shrubs  do  not  really  rerpiire  pruning  at  all,  except 
the  ivnioval  of  dead  and  dcfoinicd  portions  of  the  gi-o\vth. 

As  reijards  the  selection  of  trees  and  shi'ulis  given  in 
these  ehajitt-rs  I  have  tt)  say  that,  although  it  comprises  a 
eoniparativelv  small  list,  it  yet  includes  a  nund)er  of  the 
best  kin<ls  as  well  as  such  as  in  mo>t  cases  can  be  I'eadily 
ol)tained  from  leading  tree  and  plant  growers.  I  liave 
endeavoi'ed  to  point  out  in  eveiy  case  the  peculiai"  atti'ac- 
tions  that  render  the  plants  suited  to  the  law  n,  and  have 
avoided  as  much  as  practicable  all  technical  botanical  terms 
that  miLrht  be  puz/ling  to  the  i'(\-ider.  hlxery  one  should 
know  these  plants  intimately,  know  them  as  fi-itMids  that  he 
fnight  to  see  everv  <\i\\  on  his  lawn.  And  ii  is  in  the  otiice 
of  >\\r]\  house  friends,  as  the  (iei'inans  ^\(>uld  say,  that  T 
ha\t'   endeavored    to  consider   them. 

M\  >tatenients  concerninir  the  hardiness  and  time  of 
blooming  (»f  plants  must  not  be  taken  as  absolutely  jiiccise. 
I  can  only  olfei'  llie  <j-eiieral  ct mclusioiis  ..f  my  indi\  idual 
expei'ience.  Natuie  ]tei'lbi-nis  stiaiiLit'  iVeak-.  .\  jtlaiil  may 
l»lo<im  thi'ee  weeks  latei'  next  \e;ir  lli.ili  it  did  this.  o|'  two 
xhrulis  ma\  liaxi-  bloomed  .-it  the  >ame  time  last  year  and 
this  \c;i!'  one  m;i\    llowcr  a  week  earlier  than  the  (»ther. 

'I  lie  same  \  ar\  iii'j"  rule  applies  i.  >  i  he  h  aid  iiie--s  o  I"  plants. 
I'or  \eais  we  will  IiikI  a  cei-fain  \ariet\.  sa\  of  ihodo(len- 
droll-.  hai-d\,  and  then  will  <'omc  a  peculiai-  season,  when   a 
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iHiiirDer  of  wluit  we  have  pi-evioiisly  considered  tender 
kinds  will  survive,  and  the  heretofore  entirely  hardy  one 
Avill  go.  In  judging  and  determining  the  value  and  pe- 
culiarities of  a  variety  in  any  given  locality  we  must  be 
governed  by  the  conclusions  of  a  very  considerable  experi- 
ence and  then  be  prepared  for  occasional  and  startling 
surprises. 

In  the  discussion  of  foliage  bedding  and  the  use  of  hardy 
herbaceous  j^erennials,  I  have  endeavored  to  give  a  dis- 
tinctly formulated  system  l)ased  on  the  fundamental  and 
general  principles  of  landscape  gardening ;  and  to  simplify 
their  treatment  and  make  it  as  definite  and  precise  as  pos- 
sible. The  illustration  of  the  herbaceous  bedding  treat- 
ment is  to  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  "Grandmother's  Gar- 
den." I  should  like  very  much  to  recommend  more  highly 
the  use  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  in  rockwork,  on  edges 
of  lawns,  in  the  long  grass,  and  especially  in  shady  woods. 
They  are  very  charming  in  such  places,  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
manage  them,  and  they  will  require  much  rene^^ing.  And 
that  reminds  me  to  say  that  the  reason  wh)'  many  planta- 
tions of  hardy  herbaceous  perennials  grow  beautifully  less 
in  flower  and  foliage  year  by  year  is  that  they  need  renew- 
ing. Once  in  three  or  four  years  many  of  the  plants  of 
herbaceous  borders  should  be  taken  up,  divided  and  set  out 
again,  and  in  spots  w^here  any  of  them  have  died,  new  ones 
planted. 

After  discussing  trees,  shrubs,  herbaceous  perennial 
plants,  and  bedding  plants,  which  constitute  the  material 
of  landscape  gardening,  I  have  undertaken  to  set  forth  in  a 
few  sketches  drawn  from  the  resources  of  personal  experi- 
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eiKM',  tilt'  l)t'st  way  to  use  tliis  iiiattTi.-il.  There  are  doubt- 
less many  other  hiiRLscape-gardeuiiig  problems  to  be  solved 
and  other  kinds  of  irrounds  to  Ix'  laid  out  than  those  indi- 
cated in  these  chapters,  bnt  I  think,  however,  that  a  num- 
ber of  the  most  constantly  recurring  ones  have  been  fairly 
considered. 

Before  concludini,^  this  introduction  I  desire  to  express 
my  oblii^ation  i^n-  assistance  in  preparing  these  chapters  to 
Mr.  Calvert  Vaux,  Landscape  Architect  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Pai-ks,  Xew  Yoi-k,  to  Mr.  George  C.  Woolson, 
Suj^erintending  Gardener  of  the  Park  Department,  and  to 
Mr.  J.  Francois  IIuss,  General  Foreman  of  Construction 
Work  in  the  Park  Department. 

In  the  prej)aration  of  the  illustrations  1  am  greatly  in- 
debted to  ]\Ir.  Paul  Dana,  Conuuissioner  of  the  Department 
of  PuMic  Parks,  Xew  York,  for  the  loan  and  reproduction 
of  se\cn  excellent  photographs,  taken  Ny  himself,  from  the 
unsurpassed  tree  specimens  growing  on  his  fathers,  Mr. 
('liarles  A.  Dana's,  great  countiy -place  at  Dosoris,  L.  I. 
An  excellent  photograph  of  an  island  in  the  lake,  Central 
Pai-k,  Xt'Av  York,  is  also  reproduccil  with  the  permission  of 
Dr.  !•:.  W  Fowler. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE    LAWN. 


|0  the  minds  of  most  readers  the  lawn 
suggests  simply  grass.  We  say  we 
will  walk  on  the  la^^al,  and  the 
thought  of  soft,  velvety,  newly  cut 
grass  immediately  arises.  In  an 
ordinary  sense,  the  lawn  includes 
trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  rocks,  etc., 
but  in  actual  fact,  I  believe,  the 
idea  of  mo^vn  tj;rass  is  first  and  foremost  in  the  mind  when 
the  word  lawn  is  used.  I  am  therefore  going  to  limit  my 
remarks  to  the  more  or  less  level  grass  spaces  that  are  open 
and  agreeable  to  those  who  care  to  wander  over  their  close- 
cut  surface. 

Among  shrubs,  rocks,  and  flowers,  one  should  not,  and 
would  not  be  likely  to  care  to  wander.  Here  the  grass 
would  be  naturally  allowed  to  grow  longer,  and  the  inter- 
lacing branches  and  irregular  grass  surface  would  imi)ede 
progress.  The  open  close-cut  grass  space  is,  moreover,  the 
lawn  proper  for  all  purposes  of  occu[)ation. 
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Dm-iii'j"  li"t  weatlicr,  wlit-ii  it  is  not  artiially  raining,  we 
continf  ourscivt's  t<>  tin-  foot-patlts  <»i-  cai'iiage-roads  of  the 
place  where  gravel,  stone,  boards,  of  asplialt  afford  safe 
and  convenient  ]»roin(Miad«'  almost  imiiu-iliatrly  afte-r  a  down- 
fall of  i-ain.  Later  on,  however,  ^\he^  the  sun  comes  out 
an<l  dries  up  the  moisture,  we  may  enjoy  pei'haps  for  days, 
in  the  American  crmiate,  the  givat  open  s]>aces  of  ^green- 
sward.  which  we  pi-opose  to  call  the  lawn.  Here,  in  a 
sense,  the  famih'  may  be  said,  during  certain  seasons,  to  live 
for  a  lai'L'e  [>ortion  of  the  time.  As  soon  as  the  dew  is  t)ft', 
sh«»ul(l  theiv  be  any,  some  eldei-  mend)ei-  of  the  family  Avill 
be  found  wandering  about,  looking  foj-  iiowers,  or  simply 
breathing  the  fresh  nioining  air.  Soon  little  children  dash 
out,  (duising  butterflies  or  tiunbling  over  each  other  in 
sinijile  glee  of  existence,  revelling  in  the  feeling  of  the  rich, 
soft,  thick  tui-f.  Later,  perhaps,  comes  a  game  of  ball  or 
tag  among  the  older  boys,  whicli  can  only  be  played  satis- 
factoi'iiN  on  the  lawn.  1^'iiiallv.  in  the  evening,  at  sunset, 
and  later,  the  I'aiiiiK  ma\'  ai^'ain  lingei'  on  the  lawn  to  enjoy 
the  soft  tuif  and  Ioiil:"  sha(lo\vs  on  the  greenswai'd. 

Tlie  jtlcasui'es  of  sight,  and  \  ariecl  movement,  it  is  ac- 
knowle(lged.  afe  increase(l  a  humlreil-t'old  l)y  the  studied 
coiufort  and  adoniiiieiit  of  the  house  itself  in  the  sjtecial 
leatui-e>  of  cai'pet^,  an<l  walls,  and  chairs,  ami  tables.  \\  hy 
should  we  n<tt  tlieii  seek  to  extend  t  he  sjdiere  of  our  artistic 
(Mideavoi-  to  |iei'fectinii-  and  oiiianieiit  Iiil:"  <>ui-  law  lis  ^  It 
sliouM,  after  all.  be  coiisidei'ed  as  iiiucli  a  [larl  of  (he  house 
dom;iin  a^  I  he  \'eraiidali. 

I'^eeliiiLf  the  iiii poll aiice.  tliei'efore.  of  makiuL:"  the  l.'iwn  a 
place  for  I  he  faiiiiU  to  occu|t\ .  as  t  lioiiuh  it  w  ere  ;i  jiarl  of  tlu; 
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actual  house,  I  am  going  to  try  to  tell  the  reader  just  how  to 
go  to  work  to  make  his  lawn  so  that  it  can  be  actually  used 
as  well  as  looked  at.  In  this  country  especially,  we  see  a 
great  many  poor  lawns  and  very  few  good  ones,  and  a  poor 
lawn  should  be  considered  as  inexcusable  a  home-feature 
as  a  ragged  or  soiled  carpet.  We  often  fail  to  make  good 
roads  and  walks,  and  tree  and  shrub  plantations,  but  we 
more  often  fail  to  make  good  lawns. 

The  reason  for  this  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  when 
we  make  a  road  or  walk  of  gravel,  or  asphalt,  or  other  arti- 
ficial material,  we  generally  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  I'esult 
we  shall  attain  ;  when  we  plant  trees  we  can  foresee,  with 
some  degree  of  certainty,  what  their  future  comparatively 
unhampered  growth  will  be,  but,  least  of  all,  does  this  apply 
to  lawns,  as  lawns  are  usually  made  in  this  country  to-day. 

I  do  not  propose  in  my  present  remarks  to  allow  myself 
to  l)e  drawn,  however,  into  the  fascinating  discussion,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  James  B.  Olcott,  of  the  Connecticnt  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  concerning,  the  use  of  selected 
23ieces  of  pure  grass  sod  for  making  lawns.  Experiments  in 
this  direction  may,  and  doubtless  will,  finally  enable  us  to 
make  lawns  possessing  a  beauty  and  durability  under  the 
stress  of  daily  occupation,  of  which  we  have  little  concep- 
tion at  present. 

But  I  will  say  now  and  here,  that  sad  experience  has 
proved  long  ago  that  want  of  pure  grass  seed,  and  the  right 
variety  of  grass  seed,  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  failure 
and  uncertainty  of  lawns.  Seedsmen  cannot  fui-nish  })ure 
grass  seed,  because  no  one  grows  pure  grass  seed,  and  cer- 
tainly not  the  best  sorts  of  seed  for  making  good  greensward. 
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Hut  in  older  to  iiiakf  the  l^est  £rreens\var<]  tliat  \vt'  t-aii 
reasoiialilv  t'X|M'ct  t<>  obtain,  in  \  itnv  i>t"  tlie  |trac'tice  of  the 
invseiit  <lav,  l«'t  lis  take  an  oidinaiy  ])iec-e  of  ground  in  the 
roilLrli,  c-overcil  witli  stones,  wild  turf,  and  weeds.  It  must 
not  be  an  extreme  case  of  sand  or  chiy.  Special  ways  of 
treatment  woidd  have  to  be  devised  for  these,  and  we  might 
imagine  tiftv  cases,  each  of  wliicli  would  re(|uire  a  dilferent 
mode  of  treatment.  We  had  better,  tlierefore,  confine  our- 
selves to  an  average  oi*  oidinary  exanijile  of  the  way  to 
make  a  lawn.  Tliis  su|>}>ositi<»!i  Avould  include  a  moderately 
liea\  \'  loam,  some  stone,  and  many  wt^eds. 

'I'lii-  tiist  thing  to  be  c(»nsidei'ed  in  such  cases  is  the 
drainaLTe;  I  mean  the  draimige  of  the  lawn,  and  not  of  the 
joad-.  I*eoj)le  are  apt  to  stop  when  they  have  drained  their 
roa(N  and  walks,  and  foi-gt4  tliat  the  lawn  leipiires  such  a 
tliiiiLf  as  drainage. 

I  am  n«tt.  ]it>wever,  going  to  linger  much  on  this  (pies- 
tion.  suj»reniel\  imj)ortant  though  it  l)e  to  nian\  lawns. 
The  fact  i-,  oui-  ax'erage  lawn  does  not  need  an\'  diainage, 
exeejit  where  in  some  limitecl  spot  water  is  apt  to  lie  a  part 
of  the  yeai'.  In  such  cases,  drains  of  horse-sjioe,  or  four- 
inch  i-oiiiid  tile,  should  be  laid  to  some  main  di'ain.  or  open 
gutter  aloUL""  a  load  oi'  sti'eet.  N<>  doubt  tliei-e  are  cases  of 
<»idy  inodeiately  hc;i\  y  loam,  w  heic  the  nutisture  sticks  and 
linger^,  in  an  undue  de>_;ree,  aiul  liei'e  under-drainaixe  is 
iieedeil.  I  iidei-d lai iia'je  oil  ofdiuaiN  lawns  will  be  oid\' re- 
•  |uircd  ill  limite<|  aiea>,  that  is  in  \alleys  or  liollows  made 
b\   the  lay  of  the  land.  \ 

J'his  <|Ueslioii  of  undcr-tjraina'jfe  once  settlecl  and  rele- 
gat<'d  lo  the  realm  of  scieiitilic  tieatises,  t<t  wh'.h  this  book 
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does  not  purport  to  belong,  we  should  also  point  out  that  it 
is  necessaiy  to  so  grade  the  lawn  as  to  properly  distribute 
the  surface  ^V'ater. 

What,  then,  is  the  first  thing  to  be  done  to  our  lawn  in 
the  rough  after  the  problems  of  under-drainage  and  surface 
distribution  of  water  have  been  disposed  of  {  Why,  sim- 
ply to  cart  off  the  stones  and  cut  down  the  weeds  with  a 
scythe.  The  ground  thus  roughly  cleaned,  the  next  thing- 
is  to  plow  it  up  or  spade  it  at  least  a  foot  deep.  If  the 
subsoil  is  not  actually  sandy,  it  will  be  well  to  go  farther 
down.  Deep  culture  is  of  great  value  to  a  lawn.  It  en- 
sures better  resistance  to  droughts  and  a  more  even  and 
luxuriant  growth  of  grass. 

I  am  coming  now  to  a  point  that  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  development  of  a  good  lawn,  and  that  is 
the  removal  of  all  weeds,  stones,  and  roots  from  the  soil  to 
a  foot  or  more  in  depth.  On  the  proper  removal  and  burn- 
ing of  these  weeds  and  roots  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
lawn  largely  depends.  Once  plowing,  raking,  forking,  and 
burning  may  not  suffice  ;  twice  may  not,  "and  even  three 
times  may  not,  but  no  matter  how  many  may  be  needed, 
they  must  be  given.  Deep  and  thorough  culture  is  a  neces- 
sity to  a  lawn,  absolute  and  fundamental.  There  is  no 
cause,  perhaps,  more  jjrolific  of  bad  lawns  than  poor  culture. 
I  care  not  what  tools  you  use,  plow  or  spade  (ordinarily 
the  plow  should  suffice),  tilth  and  cleanness  of  soil  you  must 
have.  By  cleanness,  of  course,  I  mean,  at  the  best,  approxi- 
mate cleanness,  for  millions  of  embryo  seeds  must  lurk 
in  most  soils,  clean  them  as  often  as  you  will.  But  if  you 
will  clean  them  again  and  again,  l)y  plowing  and  raking, 
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you  will  tiiid  tliat  the  young  grass  will  get  a  better  chance 
to  ocrii|»\  the  LTi-ouinl  with  their  I'oot  feeders  before  the 
roots  of  the  \vee<l<  ciitei-  ill  and  take  possession. 

IlaviuLT  accuiuplished  the  plowing  and  cleaning,  the 
next  thing  is  to  do  the  grading.  Now  the  grading  is  a 
nice  operation,  wliidi  requires  not  only  a  good  knowledge 
of  landscape  ixardiMiing  Imt  an  intuitive,  aitistie  conception 
of  the  best  eft'ect  that  can  be  produced  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  not  easy  to  et)nvey  any  l»road  and  gener- 
al K  leliablc  suggestions  on  this  subject,  so  much  depends 
on  individual  surroundings  and  pectiliarities  of  position, 
llowcvei".  I  will  endeavor  to  convey  some  idea  of  what 
I    mean. 

In  the  lii'st  place,  the  reader  may,  foi'  instance,  fancy 
hinist'lf  at  his  front  door-step  as  the  most  important  point 
from  which  li<'  should  \iew  his  lawn.  l''i'om  this  p(»int  he 
must  look  on  the  view  as  a  })icture  with  an  ojn'U  centre  and 
lioundai'V  enclosure,  the  lawn  being,  for  con\enience  of 
illusti'ation,  the  o[)en  centre,  and  the  trees,  shrubs,  and 
flowers  the  boundaiy  enclosure.  1  insist  upon  this  illustra- 
tion because  I  \vant  it  understood  that  the  lawn  is  to  be 
ojieii  ;  tlifjc  nia\  be  allt)We(l  a  few  outlying  trees  and 
sliiMibs  ami  tlowcis,  but  the  lawn  is  to  be  ])racticall\"  oj^en, 
closeU'  cut  Lrrecnsward,  suitable  for  peo])lc  !<i  walk  about 
oil  ami  ••liildicii  to  [»lay  on  without  obstruction.  If  this 
end  i^  ii"t  afc<iiiij)|islied,  I  consider  the  lawn  a  failure. 

LiM'kiii'j-  from  the  front  dot>r-steps,  we  must  lirst  cou- 
sujeroiir  lawn  as  a  coiii|tarat  ixch  llat  surface — in  a  ^vord, 
as  level.  (  )f  course  nature  does  nothing  stillb  or  on  abru])t 
or  i-i'^id  line>.      Her   work    is  one   of   inlinite  LTiadations  oi* 
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shadings.  AVhat  appears  to  us  as  level  at  a  little  distance, 
when  we  approach  it  may  j^rove  to  be  a  gentle  swell. 

As  we  walk  over  a  natural  vale,  or  lawn — if  T  may  be 
allowed  the  term, — we  lind  a  continual  change  in  the  grade 
of  the  surface.  If  we  should  attempt  to  make  level  an 
artificial  lawn  Ave  could  not  do  it.  We  would  only  succeed 
in  makino'  stiif  lines  and  awkward  transitions  of  s^rade. 
At  the  outset,  therefore,  long,  swelling,  easy  lines  of  grade 
should  be  sought.  For  the  better  effect  of  the  boundary 
enclosure  of  trees  and  shrubs  and  flowers,  the  lawn  should 
be  made  hollowing,  and  for  the  better  enjoyment  of  those 
walking  over  its  surface,  this  hollowing  should  be  easy  and 
closely  approaching  the  level. 

It  is  evident  that  this  theory  of  grading  will  apply 
equally  well  to  ground  sloping  down  or  up  from  the  front 
of  the  house,  only  the  general  slope  should  be  not  too  steep 
or  the  pleasure  of  walking  on  it  ^vill  be  diminished.  I 
shall  speak  of  this  further  when  I  consider  the  treatment  of 
sloping  grounds  that  cannot  be  properly  termed  lawns.  I 
desire  to  say  that  so  important  do  I  consider  it  that  all 
lawns  should  be  in  part  at  least  more  or  less  level  that  I 
Avould  be  Avilling  in  grading  to  remove  a  large  amount  of 
earth  entirely,  or  mound  it  up  at  the  front  along  the  road  or 
at  the  sides,  in  ordei-  (o  secure  this  level  lawn  eifect.  The 
sense  of  the  repose,  comfort,  and  beauty  associated  with  the 
idea  of  a  lawn  disappears  when  it  grows  steep. 

Let  me  say,  however,  that  I  do  not  wish  to  indicate  that 
the  lawn  should  be  made  only  in  front  of  the  house.  It 
may  be  even  better  arranged  at  the  back  of  the  house.  All 
considerable  lawns  are  impi'oved  by  isolating  from  them  the 
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carriairt'  <lii\«-  .umI  <\''n  the  foot-paths.  The  most  agreea- 
])le\\'av  «)t"ai-raiiiiiii-a  hoiix-  and  urciuuds,  if  coiiveiiieiiee  will 
luTiiiit  it,  is  to  liavf  rhf  (lri\es  and  walks  coin.'  lu  from  the 
hiLrlnva\,  iiuMvlv  tuniiiii:"  altout  a  small  irrass  plot.  \\  itii 
tlif  hall  ami  kitchfii  aiul  ^a\wv  business  parts  of  tlu'  house 
on  ilii--  >idt',  it  is  desiral)lt*  tlitMi  to  liaxf  ilir  liltraiy  and 
livin'.;- rooms  open  out  on  the  main  lawn,  and  if  possihh*  the 
finest  view.  ^Ou  have  thus  tlu'  l)est  part  of  the  home 
^rounds  to  yourself  undistui'l>ed  l>y  can'iaues  or  undesii-able 
foot  passeiiij^ers. 

Seelusion  and  the  shutting  in  of  the  lawn  as  part  of  the 
actual  home  has  always  a  peculiar  charm  of  its  own.  I 
Would  not,  as  a  rule,  emulate  the  strict  exclusiveness  of  our 
EiiLrlish  lii'ethi'en  \\  ho,  in  so  man\'  cases,  shut  themselves  in 
with  LiTeat  stone  walls,  but  1  would  fence  myself  round 
aliout  in  some  wa\'.  I  \vould  surround  the  home  lawns  with 
masses  of  trees  ami  shi-ubs,  ami  so  dispose  the  main  lawn 
in  eoiiiiection  witli  the  house  as  to  make  it  my  own  special 
and  pccnliar  <loinain. 

iiaximj-  plowed,  eleane(l.  ;md  roughly  gradecl  the  lawn 
into  a  comparaii\ely  lexcl,  uc'i'tly  swelling  sui'face,  the  next 
thimr  is  to  eo\-ei-  it  over  with  a  heavy  ct)at  of  rich  manure, 
twenty-li\t'.  ihii-t\,  fortx,  lift\  loa<ls  to  the  aci'e.  Spi'ead  it 
on  liliei'alK,  all  \(M|  can  u'et  niidei'.  pi-o\  ided  it  is  well 
drcompo-~c(l.  1  sc  lliol'on'_;lll\  deca\t'd  compo--Ied  stable 
niannrc  if  \  on  can  ii'et  it  ;  if  iiol,  bone-tbist.  wood-ashes, 
su|»erpho^|iha!c  of  lime,  nitrate  of  annnonia,  etc. 

What  i^  ri'(|uirt:l  in  the  manure  i-  plent\  of  annnonia, 
then  I  iho^i  ihoric  aciil.  linic,  soda,  iioia>h.  ami  ma'jiiesia,  etc., 
I)nt    when    \  on    n-^i-  ihoe  salts  of  soda,   i>otasli,  etc.,  as  con- 
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ceiitrated  fertilizers,  you  may  happen  not  to  apply  them  in 
proper  quantities.  Bone-dust  acts  slowly  on  grass  lands, 
though  well,  and  so  does  wood-ashes  with  its  phosphates 
and  potash  salts,  but  stable  manure,  with  the  one  drawback 
of  sometimes  bringing  in  foul  weeds,  seems  to  act  more 
quickly  and  at  the  same  time  as  permanently  as  any  other 
fertilizer.  People  try  everything  else,  but  come  l)ack  to  the 
properly  composted  heap  of  barnyard  manure,  with  the  feel- 
ino-  that  therein  lies  their  true  source  of  streuo-th  for  creatiuo; 
permanently  rich  grass  lands.  There  is  doubtless  a  large 
percentage  of  a  load  of  stable  manure  that  is  of  little  use  to 
the  land,  but  the  application  of  fifty  loads  of  manure  to  an 
acre  seems  to  present  the  nutriment  in  a  form  and  combina- 
tion that  will  do  the  land  the  most  good.  There  is  not 
much  scientific  theory  in  these  suggestions  about  manuring 
lawns,  I  know,  but  you  will  find  it  is  plain  common-sense. 
Experiment  with  artificial  manures  all  you  can,  but  let  it  be 
at  first  on  a  small  scale,  and  it  will  repay  your  trouble  by 
the  information  gained  as  to  Avhat  your  special  soil  actually 
needs.  Do  the  bulk  of  your  fertilizing  with  barnyard 
manure  and  your  average  results  w411  be  satisfactory  ;  then 
if  your  other  experiments  develop  some  peculiar  need  of 
your  soil,  you  can  give  up  the  barnyard  manure,  and  use  for 
a  while  some  concentrated  special  fertilizer. 

Now  that  your  land  is  graded,  and  the  surface  covered 
with  fertilizing  material,  the  next  thing  is  to  dig  or  plow 
lightly  the  entire  surface  of  the  ground  and  then  harrow 
and  hand-rake  it  thoroughly,  and  remove  again  entirely  all 
stones,  roots,  and  foul  weeds  that  come  to  the  surface.  It  is 
wonderful  how  these  stones,  roots,  and  weeds,  crop  out  with 
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repeateil  plnwiiiir,  haiTowiiiir,  aii<l  ral<iiiLj:.  The  supply  seems 
in  many  soils  unlimited.  As  1  liave  s;ii<l.  however,  already, 
tlioroui^hness  in  snrli  work  is  of  viral  iniitortance  to  the 
success  of  the  hiwn.  The  raking  is  of  im[)ortance,  more- 
over, to  secure  fine  pulverizing  of  the  top  soil  intended  to 
receive  the  fjrass  seed. 

But  the  (juestion  tliat  now  ai'ises  is,  wliat  kind  of  grass 
seed  shall  Ix-  used  '.  The  seedsman  will  li'ive  you  a  mixture 
of  lawn  grass  seed,  and  if  the  business  firm  be  reputable,  it 
will  doul)tless  produce  fair  results.  Let  us,  ho\vever,  look 
a  little  closer  into  the  matter.  I  have  said  that  very  little 
conception  generally  exists  of  the  actual  appearance  of  any 
lawn  that  is  in  process  of  construction,  that  is,  that  has  been 
recently  sown.  And  in  considering  this  (juestion  of  the 
V)est  kind  of  grass  seed,  we  begin  to  realize  the  truth  of  this 
assertion. 

In  the  fii*st  place,  grass  seed  of  an\'  kind  can  l»e  seldom 
secured  I'easonably  pui'e.  Any  seedsman,  it"  he  l»e  candid, 
will  tell  \-ou  that.  He  \vilk  doubtless,  say  in  addition,  what 
is  true,  that  grass  seed  is  a  great  deal  cleaner  now  than  it 
was  a  few  yeai's  airo.  Better  methods  of  cleanini;:  grass 
seed  have  been  devis«'d,  and  more  [)ains  are  taken  to  secure 
this  <lesirable  result.  But  the  question  still  I'eniains,  what 
kind  ^'>[  Lrrass  seed  shall  we  use  '.  There  are,  as  all  persons 
at  all  ae(|Uaiiite(l  with  <_:,Tasses  know,  liiiiuli'eds  yi'i  varieties, 
many,  nci'v  many  that  are  not  nameil  in  the  cataloL^ues  of 
seedsmen. 

Of  these,  one  ])erha))s  is  best  suited  to  this  ])ai't  iculai' 
soil,  and  oil  the  next  lieM  aiiothei'  is  I'eijuired.  This  one 
doex   well    liei-e.  t  h;it    kinil  di<'s  dut   thei'e.      What  ai'e  we   to 
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do  \  It  is  verily  a  puzzle.  And  then  after  all,  we  cauuot 
hope  to  get  really  j)ure  seed  of  the  kind  we  select  at  last. 
We  sow  it,  and  with  it  will  spring  up  some  unknown  grass 
or  Aveed  that  ^vill  destroy  entirely  the  effect  we  have 
expected. 

Grass  sods  of  some  pure,  richdooking,  and  permanent 
variety  might  l)e  used  with  success,  but  where  are  they  to 
be  obtained  in  (quantities  {  To  make  a  lawn  with  grass 
sod  would  l)e  more  expensi\e  than  with  grass  seed,  but  if 
selected  grass  sod  could  be  obtained,  it  would  doubtless 
}>roduce  far  better,  more  enduring  and  attractive  results. 
In  view,  however,  of  the  entire  lack  at  present  of  nurseries 
or  plots  of  the  right  kind  of  sod,  ^ve  are  obliged  to  fall  back 
on  the  ordinary  grass  seeds  that  can  be  purchased  of  repu- 
table seedsmen  at  the  [)reseut  time. 

In  the  first  place,  \vhen  you  go  to  the  seedsman  do  not 
buy  a  lawn  grass  mixtui-e.  Do  the  mixing  yourself  if  there 
is  to  be  any.  It  Avill  be  cheaper  and  Ijctter.  Secondly  and 
lastly,  limit  yourself  to  two  or  three  kinds  that  are  likely  to 
grow  well  in  the  j)articular  kind  of  soil  you  expect  to  sow. 
There  is  a  pi-evailing  desire  to  sow  white  clover  on  the  lawn. 
Now  I  contend  that  ^vhite  clover  is  out  of  place  on  the 
lawn.  To  me  a  greensward  of  red  top  or  Kentucky 
blue  grass  is  always  more  attractive  than  one  mottled  with 
white  clover. 

Then  as  to  the  mixtui-e  of  grasses,  there  is,  to  my  mind, 
a  great  deal  of  current  error.  Why  not  select  a  strong,  vig- 
orous variety  that  grows  tolerably  thick-set,  and  sow  that 
only.  If  you  sow  twenty  other  kinds,  they  will  all  proba- 
blv  l)e  run  out  in  a  few  vears  bv  this  and  some  other  strons:- 
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o-rowiuir  variety  lliat  niav  i-diiu*  in  1»\  ai-citltMit.  The 
ini|K»rtaiit  tliiiiL'  i>  i'»  seriirt'  a  vaiiciy  that  will  spriiii:-  up 
viLr»»r«»uslv  ami  tak«'  pos^^essidii  nl  tlic  soil  itctorf  (•tlitT  less 
atti'active  j^rasses  and  \\«mm1s  dccupy  the  ground. 

in  order  to  aceoniplisli  this.  \\('  may  l»e  even  ol>liirt'<l  to 
select  a  s(»nie\\hat  i-oarse  variet\.  (  )n  tlit*  lawns  of  Central 
l*ark.  foi'  instance,  a  LTJvat  deal  of  Kentucky  Idue  grass  has 
l»een  used.  n<»l  hecause  it  is.  l»y  any  means,  the  most  attrac- 
tive of  <::r:».sses.  Itut  hecause  it  i.-^  \'Ie:ornus  and  hohls  its  own 
even  oil  saudv  irr<»"iid.  and  makes  a  fairly  irood-lookinuf  sod. 
Tliis  kind  and  herds'  gi-a>s,  oi-  red  to[),  fcjrm  the  staple  of 
ino-t  lawn-gra>s  mixtures  use(l  in  the  Ignited  Stat<'s.  Khode 
lslan<l  l)ent  grass  is  highlx'  \alueil  liy  many,  and  makes  an 
excellent  sod,  particidarly  in  a  moist  climate,  lied  top  in 
a  --amly  soil  is  apt  to  die  olV  in  droughts  occurring  jnst  after 
germination.  Its  first  growtli  i>>  not.  in  su(di  cases,  (juite 
\i 'JO  rolls  entniLi'h,  altliouuli  the  i|ualit\'  of  the  sod  it  proilui-es 
is  much  tiller  tlian  tliai  of  Kentucky  Klue  grass.  Another 
ohjection  to  red  tojt  >eed  is  its  genei'al  im|>urit^'  as  found 
in  the  mai-ket. 

lla\  iuLi-  ^ecui-ed  our  ^eed.  ^ucli  as  ii  i.>.  the  next  (juestion 
i>.  in  what  (|Uaiit  il  ie^  and  lio\\  shall  wf  sow  it  ^  A^iain  <"<>mes 
in  the  i|Uestion  of  the  ijiialit\-  of  soil,  its  comi»arati\e  moist- 
ure, ami  its  cleanness.  I'ndei-  ihe  nio-.i  fax  oi-alile  cii'cum- 
stances  a  large  )>io|  toi't  ion  of  the  seed  ^o\\  ii  will  fail  to 
i^ei-minate.  ji  is  therefore  wise  lo  sow  L;"rass  ^v^-A  lil>erall\. 
Ihe  jiriceof  grass  seed  is  <-om|iaraI  i\e|\  low.  j  haxfcon- 
se(|in'ntly  not  liesitale<l  to  use,  in  some  cases,  six  lui^hels 
of  Keiituckx  lilue  «_fi"a^s  or  red  to|t  to  the  acre,  ail  iiou-_;"h 
seed>iuen    onl\    ad\i^e    i  w . .    or    ihi-ee.       The    .-ui    o|'    ^owiuLT 
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grass  seed  properly  requires  some  experience  to  acquire. 
The  great  difficulty  is  to  sow  it  evenly.  Like  mowing  and 
other  farming  operations,  it  takes  trouble  to  learn  how  to 
sow  grass  seed  properly.  You  must  get  up  early  in  the 
mornino;  before  the  wind  has  risen.  You  must  consider  the 
direction  from  which  the  wind  blows  and  do  a  good  many 
things  that  can  hardly  be  set  down  intelligently  on  paper. 

When  the  seed  is  sown  the  next  thing  is  to  rake  with  a 
fine-toothed  iron  rake  the  entire  lawn  over  thoroughly. 
Some  people  content  themselves  with  a  harrow  for  such 
work,  but  it  does  imperfect  work  at  best.  After  the  raking 
a  heavy  iron  roller  should  be  used  at  once  over  every  part 
where  the  seed  is  sown.  This  sets  the  seed  in  the  ground 
firmly  and  helps  wonderfully  to  secure  an  even  mat  of 
grass,  especially  if  a  drought  sets  in  soon  after  the  sowing. 
It  is  a  good  plan  also  to  continue  this  rolling  once  or  twice 
after  the  grass  has  started  and  before  it  is  fit  to  mow. 

The  first  cuttino-  with  the  mowiu":  machine  should  come 
as  soon  as  the  grass  is  high  enough  for  the  knives  of  the 
machine  to  fairly  take  hold.  Frequent  mowing  during  the 
early  development  of  the  lawn  tends  to  thicken  and 
strengthen  the  growth  of  lawn  grass  and  thus  keep  down 
objectionable  wild  grasses  and  weeds. 

Having  reached  this  point,  however,  in  the  construction 
of  a  lawn,  most  people  are  liable  to  consider  that  nothing 
more  than  an  occasional  mowing  is  needed.  And  just  here 
X  great  mistake  is  made,  and  the  establishment  of  a  reason- 
ably perfect  la\vn  retarded,  or,  in  most  cases,  absolutely 
prevented.  Perhaps  I  may  startle  some  one  when  I  state 
that  to  keep   up  a  good  lawn,  in  many  places,  re([uires  as 
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iiiucli  careful  and  (.-cmtiiiual  ciiltuiv.  with  <>ur  present 
(iualit\'  <if  seed,  as  to  keep  a  t1()\vei--l»e(l  in  ordci- :  l)iit  it  is  a 
fm-l.  Ai'd  wliv  shoidd  we  Hot  c-onsider  tlie  well-beiug  of 
eacli  sj.eai-  of  -jTass  a<  important  as  that  of  each  coleiis  or 
<;eraniuni  in  the  tlower-hed.  'Ww  -pear  of  iji'ass  is  actually 
the  most  important  factor  in  the  enjoyment  of  tln^  liome 
grounds. 

\'ie\viii--  tlie  matter  in  this  lii^-ht,  we  sliould  not  hesitate 
to  weed  the  lawn  all  sunmier  if  necessary,  to  water  it  daily 
in  dry  weather,  and  yearly  renew  liare  spots  witli  better 
soil,  to  cover  it  with  seed  again,  and  fertilize  the  entire 
sui-face  with  fi-e(pient  applications  «)f  manure,  and  m  addi- 
tion to  roll  it  from  time  to  time  when  the  ground  is  soft.  In 
the  course  of  years,  however,  the  good  results  of  such  work 
must  tell  and  the  necessity  for  it  l)ecome  much  diminished; 
but  viii-ilance  and  intelligent  culture  will  be  always  and  con- 
tinualK    i-.'(|uiivtl  uiidfi-  the  most  faxoralde  circumstances. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  SLOPING  GROUNDS. 


AM  convinced  tliat  tlie  I'eader  will 
iind  tliis  subject  a  novel  one.  The 
principles  governing  it  are  not,  so 
far  as  I  am  awai'e,  laid  do^^'n  in 
the  books,  and  yet  some  of  the  most 
charming  effects  of  onr  best  park 
lawns  come  from  an  accidental  or 
intentional  arrangement  of  the  kind  I  am  about  to  describe. 
There  are  certain  primary  conditions  or  divisions  that 
make  np  all  parks  or  home-grounds.  Walks,  drives,  green- 
sward or  lawns,  plantations,  whether  trees,  shrubs,  or 
ilowers,  and  the  intermediate  spaces  that  may  be  called 
"  sloping  grounds,"  make  up  characteristic  landscape-garden- 
ing effects.  These  sloping  grounds  may  come  down  to  the 
drives  or  walks  or  they  may  slope  upward,  in  steps  as  it 
Avere,  to  higher  lawns  or  plateaus.  They  may  be  made  of 
turf,  rocks,  vines  or  trees,  shrubs  or  perennial  plants,  of 
each  alone,  or  of  all,  or  of  only  part  mingled  togethei'.  The 
lawn  itself  we  have  decided  to  consider  for  the  purpose  of 
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coiiil"t>rtai)l<*  aii'l  pleasant  <»rcu|»atit>ii  as  level  <>r  sliirlitly 
liollnwiiii:. 

The  accouipaiiyiug  illustration  Avill  eonvey  some  idea  <>f 
what  T  mean  by  a  slightly  liollowinir  lawn.  This  sm-face 
is  to  iMV  mind  ipiite  as  irregular  as  one  Avould  desire  for 
pleasant  walkinL^  and  anything  inoi-e  iri'eLTular  I  should  call 
slojjiniT  iii'ounds,  and  n<>r  pi(»[>erly  a  lawn.  A\  e  may  lind 
attractive  slutting  grounds  all  I'eaily-made  for  ns  l»y  nature 
or  we  mav  1>»'  oldiged  to  liumliiN'  follow-  her  lead  an<]  tivat 
more  or  less  artiticiall\'  our  slopino'  grounds  after  tln^  fashion 
2)ractise<l  by  the  natural  forces  al)*>ut  us. 

The  hardest  2)art  of  such  work  is  to  keep  from  exag- 
gerating nature  or  repeating  over  and  over  again  st»me  one 
of  her  ways  of  doing  things.  It  should  he  always  remem- 
bered, in  landscape  garchMiing,  that  nature  never  repeats 
herself.  A  toirenr  of  rain  rushes  do^^-n  a  hillside  and  }>lomrhs 
furrows  or  heaj>s  piles  of  stones  in  its  path  and  paitially 
covers  them  with  earth  fi-om  above,  but  it  never  ph»ugiis 
tile  same  kiml  of  fiin-<»\v  twice  or  heaps  u[>  the  earth  and 
stones  again  in  the  same  wa\.  Theie  will  be,  indeed  a  cer- 
tain similarity  in  the  trend  of  the  furrows  and  the  course 
of  the  rolliuLr  stones.  This  iiia\-  be  lanreh'  establishecl  bv 
the  character  and  pilcli  of  tlie  >lopt',  or  it  ma\'  come  from 
the  geiu'ral  direction  of  the  stoi-ms. 

keej)ini:'  tlii>  in  ininij,  we  will  j»i-oceed  to  considei*  the 
be>t  way  to  treat  slopiinj;  i^M'ounds  of  o]»\ious  steepness. 
'I  hei'e  are  two  kinds  of  steep  s|o|iin'_i"  LTfound  in  connection 
with  lawns  wjiich  i<'(|uiie  s]»ecial  motles  of  handliiiL:".  <  ^ne 
we  may  describe  as  ariilicialK  iri-eL:ulai\  and  ihe  oilier  as 
oidy  in  |tarl  art  iti<-iall\-  irrcj-ulai-.      A  poi'lion    of   ii    nia\-  l)e 
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alr<*n<lv  foiiinl  in  jilace,  .-iinl  to  attain  ili«'  dfsiied  ettVrt  it 
iiia\  it<'  simply  iiecessai'v  t«»  supplement  it  ^\itll  \\<)ik  <»t"  a 
similar  eliaracter.  The  wholly  artiticial  sloping  Lrroimd 
will  lit-  i-tMpiircil  wht'it'  it  is  necessaiy  t<>  support  a  steep 
bank  i-<.nnectt'<l  with  a  teri'ac-e  oi-  upper  lawn  plateau.  It 
ma\'  1m-  mIso  i'e<jtiirftl  in  the  inniietliate  \icinity  of  a  li(»use, 
or,  as  ill  thf  illusti'ation,  along  a  skii'ling  Itoundary  ^\all. 
The  second  kiml  consists  in  great  part  of  a  mass  of  natui'al 
rock,  whicli.  citipjjinLr  out  of  a  hillside,  separates  a  lo\\"cr 
fi'oni  a  liiulicr  lawn,  m-  Itoi'dcis  a  path  or  roadway,  or  hody 
of  Avatei",  oi- a  plantation  ami  lawn. 

Ill  oidt-r  to  cx[>laiii  more  satisfactorily  the  proper 
inethoil  of  treating  sl()[)ing  grounds.  I  have  ein[)loyed  three 
illustralions  of  the  work  of  actuallv  const iiictiiig  such  feat- 
ures. In  the  first  illustration,  a  I'ough  ungraded  Itank  in 
Centi'al    Park  is  shown  ;   then   another,  where  the  ^\■ol•knK'n 
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have  finisln'd    •j-iadiii'.r  a   jtiece  of  Liround  and  a   >ieeji   liank 

at  olle  end. 

It   \\ill  1m-  iiniict-d  thai   the  liaiik  i^  \ crN' steej»  and  needs 
to  lie  ke|it   lip    lo  its   aluiipi    angle.      If  such    a   place   were 
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subjected  to  the  uctioii  of  tlie  elements  for  years,  A\ath  the 
soil  as  full  of  boulders  as  it  is  iu  the  immediate  ueio'hbor- 
hood,  you  ^voul(l  liud  that,  in  time,  a  state  of  things  would 
be  established  like  the  one  seen  in   the  illustration  below. 
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Gullies  of  different  depths  and  like  general  direction  would 
course  down  between  half-uncovered  rocks  that  may  have 
been  long  embedded  there  or  may  have  rolled  down  to  this 
point.  Above,  just  over  the  rocks,  ^^dll  appear  mounded 
up  earth  as  though  soil  had  washed  down  and  collected 
above  the  stone  obstruction. 

Sometimes  there  will  be  several  of  these  rocks  clustered 
together  and  holding  up  a  steep  portion  of  the  l)anks,  and 
again,  considerable  spaces  will  occur  without  rocks,  but  they 
may  still  be  slightly  gullied  or  lightl}"  scooped  out,  as  it 
were,  by  the  elements  over  a  considerable  area.  The  entii-e 
bank,  finished  on  these  natural  lines,  is  sodded,  as  it  is  too 
steep  to  retain  and  properly  germinate  grass  seed.  Rains 
would  be  sure  to  wash  the  seed  away. 
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It  will  l)e  set'ii  l'\  till-  I'lifi  .•.\jil;iiiaiit»ii  tiiat  rockwork 
iiiii-t  l»c  cnii^ti'iK'tcil  "11  iiatiiit'"-  liiifs  after  a  careful  study 
aii'l  aiial\>is  it'i  iiaturr's  luetlKnU  <'l"  tloiiiiLr  siieli  \\t»fk. 

The  illustfatioii  nf  tlu-  iicxt  Itaiik  shows  theAvayto  treat 
slopiiiiT  irroiiiKl-  w  ht'if  thf  >t(M'|tiit'-s  is  ii(»t  so  iri'eat.  Here 
larirer  areas  are  <»p<'ii  ami  loimer  iiullies  appear  whtTf  the 
swrt'p  of  rill'  watci'  has  appaicuth  hatl  m<>rt' opportunity  to 
lea\t'  Itfoatl    marks. 

'V\u-  placiiiL:-  of  these  rocks  requires  nuicli  art.  It  will 
be  seen  that  they  are  not  set  parallel  with  (\u-h  other,  but 
that  tliev  have  a  likeness  of  settini:\  as  if  a  utill}-  had  been 
opciird  behind  tlieiii,  and  that  its  course  had  detei-niined 
the  dip  and  set  of  the  rocks.  The  gullies  naturally  have 
also  the  same  general  similarity,  although  throughout  the 
whole  arraiiu-enient  extends  the  ij^reatest  diversit\  «»f  for- 
mation 

'Idnis  far  I  have  sj)oken  of  and  illustrated  entirely  arti- 
ficial lockwoik.  and  of  c(»urse  artificial  i-ockwoik  may  take 
special  form-.  It  ma\  be  a  bank  to  be  treated  with  rocks, 
as  we  ha\<'  seen,  or  it  ma\  be  a  group  of  stiMie-  to  pr(»tect  a 
tree,  around  \\  liicli  eart  h  is  to  l»e  lilleil.  The  cuiacs  of  drives 
may  need  rocks  to  fend  oif  carriau'e-\\  heels,  oi'  there  may 
be  an  extended  lenace.  in  front  or  on  the  side  of  the  house, 
that  must  ])('  held  in  with  rocjss.  In  each  ami  e\'er\'  case 
the  simple  object  to  be  soM'_;lit  i-  to  make  tlieelVect  look 
e!iiir<'l\  n;iinial.  a>  if  it  had  been  bi'oii'jht  about  in  long 
couise  of   time  under  the  -ires-  of  wind   ami  rain. 

There  i-  abo  the  -econd  or  semi-art  iticial  i'ockw(»rk  to 
be  coji-idereil.  the  kind  that  i-  a  -iipplenieiitar\'  ro(d<work 
to   thai   alread\    -lamliipj'   naiiiralK    in    place.      In-lances   t>f 
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\\\\^  kiii'l  aiv  to  l)e  found  t-verywliere  in  countries  wliere 
stunt'  alxMinds,  alonu'  |>atlis  ami  roads,  between  upper  and 
lower  liiwns,  near  tin'  liouse,  an<I  along  boundary  lines. 
In  fact,  they  may  be  found  every wliei'e  as  problems  dis- 
tinetlyin  sight  and  retpiiriug  treatment.  I  except  of  course 
i-oeks  that  stainl  u}>  in  the  middle  of  roads  or  paths.  From 
such  [daces  the  i-t)ck  must  be  simply  removed  at  least  two 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Many  lawns  tui'n 
brown  ill  sununer  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  i-ock  to 
the  surface. 

If  \<»ii  \\'\\\  note  the  illusti'ation  of  a  charmins:  lawn  of 
Central  Park  near  the  AVebster  Statue  and  the  head  of  the 
Mall,  you  will  see  Iioav  the  rocks  crop  out  of  the  outskirts 
of  the  territory.  It  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  rocks, 
where  they  have  not  been  blasted  away  sufficiently,  that  the 
first  effects  of  drought  are  felt.  The  lawn  of  the  illustra- 
tion is  like  a  shallow  bowl,  beautifully  modelled,  and,  as 
already  noted,  it  represents  the  extreme  of  irregularity  that 
should  be  L:"i\t'ii  a  lawn. 

-Many  of  the  rocks  around  it  ai'e  natin'al.  but  in  order  to 
siijiplt'iiiciit  and  coiii|>lete  theii' attractions  otlieis  lia\-ebeen 
set  contiguous  to  tliciii  in  siicli  a  manner  as  to  make  the 
whole  seem  to  be*  an  entirely  natural  clVcct. 

Let  us  now  tuni  to  the  illiistiatioii  of  the  Cave  in  the 
l\aml)lc,  ( "(Mil  ral  Park.  It  is  an  exccllcii!  exani])le  of  this 
si'ini.;ii-tilici;d  rockwoik.  In  lln-  lir>t  place,  it  should  I»e 
explained  ili;it  (lie  entire  ('a\'eaii<l  the  hollow  space  around 
it  Were  fdund  oriLdnally  lobe  lillf(|  up  ion  liioli  |,.\ d  widi 
rich  mould.  I'\ii-  tli,-  sake  of  the  iiioiild,  all  the  soil  was 
cai't«'(l    ..lit,    lea\  ing    a    i^reat     exca\  alioii    not    vei'\'    unlike 
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what  we  see  in  tin*  [)ictuiv.  Just  here,  however,  came 
iu  the  art. 

Ill  caiTviiiL^  oiit  tilt'  work  ••£  })ark  coDstriictiou,  all  the 
desirable  ctt'ects  were  simply  emi)hasized  and  completed. 
Oil  top  of  the  solid  wall  of  i"ock  adjoiniiii!:,  more  rocks  were 
set,  while  «»ii  the  other  side  where  little  but  earth  probably 
appeared  in  the  oi-iginal  excavation,  many  lar^re  rocks  were 
set  on  ed£!:e  as  if  they  had  accidentally  slid  down  to  their 
present  position.  The  plaiitinu*  of  trees  and  vines  and  tlie 
laying  of  a  i-(  >nvenient  walk  to  the  Cave  complete  the  entirely 
natural  effect  presented  by  the  picture. 

Tlit^  illustration  of  the  steps  to  the  Cave  is  introduced 
princii)ally  to  show  the  proper  method  of  treating  such 
places.  Tlie  most  perfect  rustic  steps  are  of  course  rough- 
hewn  slabs  of  stone,  but  as  these  are  often  hardly  agreeable 
to  the  feet,  good  practice  has  accepted  the  cut  granite  step, 
I'oiighly  edged.  This  somewhat  artificialdooking stone  does 
not  look  well  directK'  alonirside  the  2:reenswai'd,  and  the 
tiii-f  at  that  point  is  liable  to  be  kicked  to  pieces  by  the  feet 
of  those  passing  up  and  down  the  steps.  It  \\\\\  be  >ecn  in 
the  pictni'e  li(»w  thisdiihcidty  is  overcome  b\-  bordering  all 
the  steps  with  large  stones  set  so  as  to  look  as  natural 
as  possible.  \()  rustic  stt^ps  sjiotdil  indeed  be  set  without 
tliis  biirdfi'  or  natural  copiiiL:'  of  rockwoik. 

ill  aiiotlici-  illii--t  ration  taken  fioin  ('eiitral  Park  will  be 
fieen  the  way  in  which  a  shore  should  be  treated  where 
a  Lrr''at  iiia>s  of  rock  extends  sheer  dow  n  into  t  he  tlept  lis  of 
the  pool.  \\\  lookiiii;'  closeh  \(tii  will  see  two  lar-_;e  rocks 
lyiiiL:'  in  the  water.  A  It  liou-h  iIkw  seem  to  liavconh  hap- 
pened there,  it    should    be  understood   tli.-ii    tlie\    were   care- 
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fullv  placed  at  tin-  very  point  they  <»ccii})y  to  increase  the 
desii'ed  natnial  ett'ect.  Where  tlie  shore  is  less  occujiied  l)y 
a  hiiire  niiiss  of  lock.  ami  yet  is  stee[),  a  good-sized  stone,  set 
here  and  there  in  the  water,  is  very  effective.  The  shore 
Hue  shonld  1»e  divei'siiied  l)v  jmshing  out  a  cluster  of  stones 
at  one  point,  and  at  another  liaukiug  a  l)ay  with  a  l)road 
loug  rock  with  its  base  in  the  ^\•ater.  At  the  lowest  part  of 
the  bank  there  may  be  arranged  with  good  effect  a  sandy 
beacli. 

The  rocks,  I  should  explain,  must  uot  be  clustered  too 
thickly  oil  a  bank.  Tlieic  should  l>e  })lenty  of  ]>laut  space 
between  the  I'ocks,  otherwise  they  will  ap[)ear  to  be  simply 
an  aitificial  Ix^ap  of  stones.  Some  rocks  will  of  course  be 
contiguous,  but  many  of  the  others  should  in  that  case  be 
kei)t  farther  aj)art.  I  doubt  if,  in  most  cases,  such  a  bank 
should  have  more  than  half  its  suii'ace  covered  \s\\X\  rocks. 
The  rest  should  be  turf,  vines,  or  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the 
maiin<'i'  of  using  grass  and  plants  in  i-ockwork  is  a  distin- 
guishing maik  of  the  best  landscape-gardening  art. 

This  reference  to  trees  and  shi-ubs  leads  me  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  I'emaining  and  speciall\-  important  part  of 
the  f if;it iiH'iit  of  sloping  grounds,  namely,  the  use  of  turf 
and  plants  of  all  kinds  in  connection  with  lockwork.  The 
illust  i-atioii-<  -^liow  mnii\-  large  trees  and  slinil»s  iniiiL^led  with 
the  I'ocks,  ;iiid  luiiiiei'oii^  X'^iririiiia  d'eepci-s  ami  otliei'  \  iues 
trailing  over  theii-  surface  in  sucii  a  niaiuiei-  and  thickness 
as  to  relie\-c  the  soliil  cliafactei'  of  the  slon\   masses. 

it  i>  impoi'lani  to  observe  I  he  jti'act  i<'e  of  so  p^uIlin^•  and 
t  I'ainiiiu''  \  ines  in  such  places  as  to  al\\a\s  lea\e  exjtoscd 
s<»mct  hiicj-  of  the  'jcnrral  t'lfect  and  coiiioui-  of  the  rock. 
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X-^  a  rule,  tln'  viiu's  slioiild  !)•'  planted  in  t lit' deepest  soil 
iieai*  tilt'  t<»p  of  tilt'  i-(»ck,  aii<l  ii<»t  at  tli»'  l)ase.  The  excep- 
tion t..  this  iMilf  is  the  Ainpelopsix  tricuspidatu  or  Japan 
i\  \.  Wherever  this  excellent  vine  is  planted  in  roekwork. 
it  slmnld  stand  at  the  Ijase  of  a  rock,  and  thus  climl)  up  by 
means  of  its  rootlets,  rather  tlian  fall  o\er  and  lose  its  most 
chai'acteristic  eifect.  It  is  a  thick-growing  vine,  and  com- 
pletely C(>vers  any  moderate-sized  space  it  seizes  on.  Thin- 
ning out  this  vine  is  not  easv.  It  does  not  look  natuial  for 
some  time  after  being  thinne<l  out,  no  matter  how  much 
care  is  taken,  h'oi-  this  reason,  the  Japan  ivy  is  not  to  be 
generally  (••unniended  for  covering  rocks.  Such  vines  as 
Virginia  creeper,  honeysuckles,  Virginia  silk,  Alt^hid  ([iii- 
iiaki,  trumpet  cree[>er  ( Teconia  radicans ) ^  clematis,  Dutch- 
man's pipe,  bitter-sweet  ( Cdastnis  scandensj,  and  above 
all  Wistaria,  are  ai\\a\s  found  ])icttiresque-looking  on  I'ocks. 

Tiees  ami  shrubs  should  be  planted  on  the  higher  por- 
tion>  of  the  banks  oi-  slopiiii:-  grounds,  and  not  usually  in 
the  \alleys  or  li(»llows.  This  ai-i'angemeiit  tends  to  increase 
till'  elTect  of  the  ii'i'e-^-idai'i t \' of  the  grounds  and  eiiiplia>i/.es 
the  liiLrhei'  jtoints  that  manifesth'  retpiire  emphasis. 

Some  of  the  best  trees  ami  shrubs  foi'  plantiiiL:'  among 
I'ocks  are  those  that  wee[)  or  droop,  or  ai'c  irreLiiilar  and  pii'- 
lui'es(pi('dooking.  AnioULT  trees  1  ma\-  name  a->  specially 
suilaltlc  for  this  purpose,  the  varieties  of  Ja[)anese  maple 
(Am-  jiiil i/iiior/ili inn  ) .  the  alders,  A  in/roiiKthi  tirhorat^ 
Anilni  sj>iin>sii  (  I  1  crciile-'  club  ),  ArdHit  -J il  j'on  ifd ,  white 
birch,  I'Jii'opean  and  .\mcrican  liorid)cam,  w  liite-llow  t'l'ing 
d<)g\V()o<l,  ( 'nttin/iis  ('riis.<i<d/i  (the  cock->pnr  thorn),  C. 
atvcnun,     weepili'.;-      beech,     hon«'\-locu^t .     I\cntuck\      cotVec 
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ti-ee,    \\-eepiDg    larch,    jn'ramidal    oak,    Lombnrdy    poplar, 

Wilis   ai'omatica  and  Rhus  glabra  laciniata  oi-  cut-leaved 

simiacli,  the  ginkgo  tree   ( Salishuria  adiantifoUa),  Salix 

rosmarinifolia   (rosemary-leaved    ^villo\v),  and    the  Japan 

weeping  ( Sopliova).     Some  of  the  shrubs 

suitable  for  rocky  regions  are  the  Ghent 

or  hardy  azalea,  Chtlira  alnifolia,  Cornus 

sanguiiiea  alba  (the  red-twigged  dogwood), 

Daphne  Genhiva,  Deutzia  gracilis,  Elceagnus 

hbrtensis,  Elceagnus  longipes,  JEuoiiymus 
alatus,  Forsytliia  suspensa,  Fothergilla  al- 
nifolia,  Genista  scoparia  (Scotch  broom), 

Genista  tinctoria,  Itea  Virginica,   Kerria 
Japonica,  Jasmiivuin  nudijiorum,  Lonicera 
fragrantissinia,  Lycium.  barbarum,  Myrica 
cerifera,  Prinos  verticillata,  Prtmus  7nari- 
tima,   Rhodotypus    l^errioi- 
des,  Rubus  odoratus,  Sain- 
hucus  nigra  cmrea,  Spircea 
Reevesiana,   S.   callosa,    S. 
ccdlosa  cdba,  8.   opidifolia, 
Symphoricarpus     'vidgaris, 
S.  racemosa,  Tamarix  -Afri- 
cana,  T.  Indica,  Viburnum, 
oj)ulus,    Yucca  filamentosa, 
and  Y.  recurva. 

The  best  evergreens  for  i-ockvvoi-k  are  the  Aveeping 
hemlock,  the  weeping  Norway  spruce  or  Picea  excelsa 
inverta,  Picea  excelsa  elata,  Cedriis  Atlantica,  Juniperus 

Virginiana  (the  red  cedar),  J.  jyi'ostrata,  J.  squamata,  J. 


YUCCA    RECURVA. 
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tatiKiriscitolin  (all  tlirt'c  kiiowii  as  tlu'  iTt't-piii«r  jiiiii['«'i), 
J.  Sti^imi  «•!•  sa\iii  jiiuiiu'i',  ^[l>l<s  jnctinalK  p(n<Iuhi. 
(weeping  silver  tir),  l^inu^i  L'tinhid,  J'lnus  JMugho^  Jxtt- 
inosponi  ohftfstt,  li.  lllifera  pen/hdn,  Sriiidojnti/st  vertirillatay 
the  Japan  parasol  pine,  iliudodendious.  Azalea  aiimna, 
Coto)nt(si,  r  lin.ri folia,  (^raidt/ns  or  C<>tonea><tcr  puracaiitlia^ 
Kahnia  latlfolia  (l)r<>a<l-]t'av<Ml  lain  el),  Jjcrhtris  or  Ma- 
hoiila  Aqnltohinii^  and  JI.  Jajunm-iiiii. 

Tlit'i-f  are  also  a  lai'Lfe  iiiiiiil)er  of  lianly  lit'i'ltaetM.us 
jH'i'ciinial'- that  are  peculiarly  well  siiite(l  t<>  lockAvnrk. 

A  word.  Itefore  closing  this  clia[>ter.  on  the  kind  <tf  i<»ck- 
treatnjent  that  generally  passes  for  goo<l  work  among  garden- 
eis.  Tt  Lfenerallv  consists  of  an  irregular  pile  of  stones,  \\ith  a 
little  soil  tucked  in  pockets  here  and  there  for  the  rece})tion 
of  vines  and  flowers.  The  stones  chosen  are  frequently 
l»i<Mi'_:ht  from  a  coiisideraMe  distance  in  order  to  secure  the 
ver\-  i|ualitv  they  shoidd  not  have.  \iz..  that  of  strangeness 
and  luilikeness  to  the  connn(»iirock  seen  at  honic.  Flowers 
and  vine-'  may.  of  couise,  l>e  attractive  in  themselves,  gi-ow- 
ing  out  of  a  |)ile  of  ^ti»Iies.  liul  unrelated  stones  heaped  Up 
in  a  ma>->.  that  i^  in  no  ^ciise  in  ktn'  or  harnionx  with  the 
rest  of  the  laniUca|)e.  have  iii»  cxcu-e  for  t  heir  special  arraiiu'e- 
inent  in  a  la!itUca|tr-'_;ardeiicr—  |iiciurc. 

It  i>t<t  l»r  re-jrct  ti'd  thai  land-ca|if  ■jartleners  so  often 
I  ail  to  ufrasji  t  he  con  d  tint -d  |Mi>>>il»ilit  icv  and  proper  relations 
of  till'  ilitVereni  l'eaiur<'<  of  ih-  plai'es  the\'  undertake  to 
treat.  if  they  could  onl\-  look  upon  their  woi-k  in  a  laige 
and  .arti>ti<'  inaiuier,  tlie\  would  see  that  rofk->  planted  in 
the  ground  .it  tin-  poinl-^  where  lhe\  woidd  ap]>ear  most 
natural  and  mo>>t    needed    iontril>ute   to  secure  some  of   the 
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best  effects  of  the  entire  lawn.  Heaps  of  stones,  on  the 
other  hand,  set  on  end  with  theii-  points  sticking  up,  even 
Avitli  the  nested  vines  and  flowers,  always  serve  to  mar  the 
repose  of  the  place. 


^l^    .w 


CHAPTRR   III. 

SPRING  EFFECTS  ON  THE  LAWN. 


PUINGTIME  is  tlie  season  ..f  l.uds. 
.\(»w  cverytliiiii:-  is  swelliiii;-  with 
r('\  iv('(l  litV  and  ccstasx .  TIk-  Jitnv 
\(\ir  is  LiTowini;-,  and  natuir  is  Inirst- 
ini:'  with  all  jtossilde  haste  iiii<>  the 
full  |M'i-f<'cti«)n  of  June.  Some  spe- 
cially t'ndowed  phints  aetiially  reaeh 
tlieii-  <_»-<)al  ol  l»l(>(»in  Ix'foic  suniiiit'i'  sets  liei'  seal-waiTant  oil 
tht'ii'  ]»erfection,  l»ut  tlit'\-  do  ii  in  inan\  eases  onl\'  li\-  pre- 
seiitiuL''  llit'ii'  llowcrs  on  twigs  and  l»ranehes,  whieli  st-ai"eely 
as  yet  sjiow   tht'ii-  Icaxes, 

So  iiian\  jilaiits  ha\t'  ihi-  hal»il  <>t'  tlow criiiL;'  l»ei'ore 
thcii'  l»'a\»'<  a|i|>rai-  that  I  |i|(>|h.>c  Io  dwell  rliielU'  on 
tln-ir  int  rin^if  |ifi-idiariti('>  a--  doininai  iiii;-  llic  most  diafae- 
tcri^tic  |Minions  .if  »|ii'in'j-  ctVfcts  on  tlir  lawn.  I  alwaxs 
fanes  Apfil  and  caflN  Ma\  a->  the  tni.'  -|  ii-in<_:t  idc  of  the 
yar.  Latf  Max  i--  L'"<'in'!all\  .hiiic  in  a|  i|M'ai'ancc  a-<  faf  as 
I  hf  cIliM-i-  «i|  '_''i'as>,  folia'jf,  and  llow  ci's  "jo.  Tlic  lini'f\  and 
afti\ity  of  the  l»iiLdil  <aily  >|iiini:  tla\  s  lia\e   jta^scd    li\    the 
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uiiddle  of  May,  and  we  find  ourselves  fast  settling  down 
into  the  slumberous  rich  fulness  of  content  inspired  by  the 
gracious  conditions  of  eai'ly  snmmei".  The  activities  of 
spring  have  culminated  intt)  the  restfuluess  of  summei". 

It  is  the  activities  of  spring,  however,  that  I  wish  to 
consider  at  present,  fully  believing  that  no  more  cliaiining 
subject  can  enchain  our  attention  than  the  sinniltaneous 
unfolding,  as  it  were,  of  the  leaf  and  flowei'  l)ud  of  all  nature. 
It  is  a  new  l)irth,  and  inspires  all  the  glad  feelings  associated 
with  an  actual  resurrection.  The  very  sight  of  nature  at 
this  season  is  a  positive  delight,  and  the  lawn,  so  planted  as 
to  exhibit  properly  the  glories  of  this  season,  will  surely 
gain  a  charm  unspeakable.  Xor  is  the  charm  less  for 
people  generally,  but  rather  more,  because  in  a  full  com- 
munity of  interest  in  this  particular  season  every  one 
feels,  recognizes,  and  takes  possession  of  the  evident  charm 
as  common  property.  There  is  none  of  the  elusiveness  of 
some  of  the  shy  beauties  of  other  parts  of  the  }-ear. 

As  we  walk  upon  the  tender,  emerald  gi'eensward  we 
luxuriate  and  glory  in  the  very  bounteousness  with  which 
nature  is  renewing  her  mysterious  powers  about  us.  We 
are  insatiable  ;  we  demand  the  evident  presence  of  spring 
eveiywhere  on  the  lawn.  The  object  is  not  yet  the  rich 
composition  of  color  in  fall  effects,  not  yet  the  (piiet  subdued 
masses  of  late  summer  foliaofe,  nor  even  the  broad  o-low  und 
gleam  of  June. 

In  contemplating  once  more  the  ^vonderful  mystei-y  of 
renewed  creation,  exemplified  by  freshly  budding  leaf  and 
flower,  we  simply  seek  w^th  avidity  something  of  special 
spring  foliage  and  bloom  eveiywhere.     It  is  not  enough  to 
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>»•»•  ilii-  uMi.iu'  .in<l  bloom  freshly  i)iit  loitli  at  onrtlooi-step, 
l)iil  their  beauty  must  ajtpear  <»u  all  sides,  under  the  trees, 
(lowii  l»v  the  stream,  in  a  part  ••('  rxci-y  >liriib  L'i(»up.  on  rlie 
vines  of  tile  ]nir«-ii  oi-  bountl:ir\  wall  in  -^liort,  on  tnery 
spot  where  their  i)reseuce  will  not  unduly  ii>uip  the 
}>ro\ince  of  the  tlowers  anil  folia^fe  of  other  seasons  of  the 
yeai-. 

Unlike  the  fall  effects,  moreover,  Avhicli  are  specially 
effective  on  a  larLTf  lawn,  the  beauties  of  spriiiir  ornamental 
plants  ma\'  be  ivstricted  to  vei-y  small  (limension>.  and 
aetuallv  in  such  eases  fui'nisli  lovely  lawn-[)lauting  effects 
from  the  vei'v  charm  alone  of  their  detail. 

^'ou  will  perceive,  therefore,  that  my  endea\'oi'  in 
ti'eatiuir  *>f  .sprinij^  on  the  lawn  resolves  itself  into  com- 
jiarativeK'  simple  desci'i|itions  of  lovely  bits  of  coloi-  and 
f(H-ni  in  actual  process  of  beiiiLT  wrouirht  into  the  most 
cliarmiiiL''  lawn-planting  c(»mbinations.  I  wonld  not  iuiply 
thai  \\u'^r  pi-ocesses  ai'e  not  goini:"  on  iluiiiii:'  the  entire 
summer,  only  that  now  we  feel  them  to  be  a  dominant 
feature  of  the  lime.  'I'lie\  are  in  full  action  all  around  us, 
and  w'e  ai-e  in  >\ni|iatliy  with  them  more  than  at  an\'  other 
time  of  the  \  ear. 

'i'liei'c  are  •^excial  plants  thai  sometimes  bloom  twen  in 
wintei-.  if  the  •-ca->on  i-;  mild.  Tlie-c  plaiit>  must  of  course 
be  con-ideied  the  earliest  of  tloweriiiL;'  >lirnbv.  and  hcai'inL:^, 
a^  tlie_\  inn>t  at  this  <'arl\  season,  iheii'  tlowers  before  their 
lea\c-^,    <.iir    attention. i-    naturalK    'j'i^eii    cliielK     to    their 

lloW  riv. 

I  he  first  I  call  to  miml  i^  an  old  slwub  conunon  in  manv 
unpittendiii'j"    Hardens,    -Idsiiini inn    n ii<lill<>/'iiiii,    the    \»dlt)W 
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jasmine  which  a  inikl  February  has  often  seen  in  bloom. 
The  flowers  are  yelk>w,  small,  and  bright,  and  studded  on 
smooth,  slender,  green  stems.  It  is  vigorous  and  easily 
transplanted,  and  should  ha^-e  a  place  on  every  lawn,  old- 
fashioned  though  it  be.  The 
yellow  jasmine  may  occupy  very 
suitably  a  position  in  a  group, 
but  it  also  makes  a  lovely  sweet- 
scented  plant  for  early  spring 
bloom,  or  may  be  even  trained  on 
a  trellis  as  a  climber. 

At  some  point  near  a  path  or 
near  the  house,  or,  best  of  all,  on 
the  outskirts  of  Mhododendron 
Catawbiense  groups,  may  be  used 
an  allied  and  equally  aristocratic 
plant,  Wwdodendron  daiiriciun. 
Why  aristocratic  it  may  not  be 
easy  to  explain  in  set  terms,  for 
the  application  of  such  an  adjec- 
tive is  doubtless  fanciful ;  yet 
I  always  feel  a  certain  respect 
that  is  more  than  mere  admiration  for  the  dignified  beauty 
of  the  rhododendron  family.  Its  members  are  so  excel- 
lent for  their  grand  forms  and  exquisite  color  that  they 
quite  cast  into  the  shade  the  homely  though  undoubted 
charms  of  the  yellow  jasmine.  In  this  case  I  wish  to  pay 
my  respects  to  the  Itliododeiidron  Dauricum,  a  species  that 
in  Ensiland  often  blooms  in  midwinter.  Even  in  New 
England  a  few  mild  February  days  ma}'  coax  and  surprise 
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tilt*  «lark.  irl<»^^  ij'i^'  ^'^'^  *'^  it'^  tiower  into  sudden  fiin-l)1<>\vii 
])eaut\.  This  rhododendron  is  (juite  dwarf  in  its  naiiire  an<l 
not  at  all  sjirt'adinir.  It  is  not  indeed  -«j)eeially  eons[)icuous 
anionLT  its  relatives,  except  for  tih-  «xtienie  earliness  of  its 
tiowers.  The  leaves  aic  small.  an<l  not  always  as  histnms 
a<  th«'  )»road  f(>liaire  (-)f  RIkhIoiIi  itiJ nm  Catair/>ieii.sc  and 
/*'.  iiin.n III  II III. 

\\\\\  there  are  other  trees  and  ^]iiid)s  not  far  l»ehlnd 
tiii<  Jihoilixh  iiiJrnn  fhi  II  rlcii  in  ami  \  t'llow  ja-niiiit'.  Tlie 
scarlet  maple,  which  we  saw  a  few  months  since  dyed 
ilurinir  tin-  NcaiU'  process  of  dt'ca\'  with  lo\ely  crimson,  is 
now  scaively  less  attractive.  Almost  ln-torc  we  fairly  bejjfin 
to  feel  that  sprinij  is  upon  us  we  iKtte  with  -^uddtMi  pleasure 
tlif  i»ari'  Itranches  of  the  scai'let  maple  studded  with  minute 
red  Itiids  over  the  entire  tree,  litei'alh'  jewflled  with  the 
Hist  hiirsriiii:-  luxui'iance  of  sjiriiiL^-.  These  leafdmds  are 
accom]>anied.  if  not  entirel\-  outstrij)ped,  l>y  tlie  tlowers.  a 
eommoti  ])eculiarit\'  of  the  iiilloresceiice  of  all  early  spriim-. 
liloomiu'j  plants.  'I'lie  IJowcrs  of  the  scarlet  maple  are  of 
course  mo-.|  uotewoftliN .  and  are  the  s])ecial  cause  of  the 
l>ejewelled  appearance  of    the  l»ranches. 

Thii-  far  We  lia\e  dwelt  particularK  on  the  llowers  of 
^jirinL;-.  liul  we  must  l»e  careful  not  to  foriret  the  (Mpialh" 
attractive  charms  of  the  iiid'oldiim-  leaf.  The  m\"steriou-> 
processes  of  the  e;irl\  de\('lopment  of  the  leaf  r(Weal 
e\t|ui^iie  >liadin-_:"s  and  tints  and  a  marx'ellou^  delicac\  of 
form  seldom  lo  l.e  found  in  >ucli  liri'jlit.  rich  l>eaut\-  as  in 
t  he  liuildiii'j-  of  this  maple. 

\\  llo    li;iv    11, ,t     likewi^i'   elljo\-ed     tile    pusjiiiio-    |',»i'tli    ^^{  the 

pu--!'--  "!■  (•■•It  kin->  of  willow  ;iii(l  Mldei' ;     1  )eli<^-ht  fill  in  their 
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I'icli,  cc)i)l  green  last  fall,  we  tiud  oui-selves  again  in  early 
spring  dwelling  on  the  same  pleasant  leaf  colors  grachially 
developed,  bnt  preceded  by  the  lovely  silvery  flower-buds 
known  as  pussies  or  catkins. 

There    are    European    alders    and    several    well-known 
American  alders  that  it  would   be  well  to  employ  for  tlieii- 
charming    appearance    at    this    season,      Alnus    iviperialis  < 
laciniata,  the  cut-leaved  alder,  and  Altixs  firmd,  the  Japan 
alder,  are  also  fine  in  early  spi'ing. 

All  willows  are  effective  in  early  spring,  bnt  the  goat 
willow,  Salix  caprea,  parent  of  the  weeping  Kilmarnock 
\villow,  is  particularly  noteworthy  f(^r  attractive  early  spring 
development.  In  similar  fashion  the  royal  \Wllow  (Salix 
regalis),  the  common  weeping  willow,  and  the  i-osemary 
willow  distino'uish  themselves,  furnishino:  us  the  deliirhtful 
bits  of  cool  silvery -gray  or  olive-green  color  so  characteristic 
of  much  of  the  foliage  of  the  early  days  of  spring. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  birch  was  lovely  during  every 
hour  of  the  year,  for  even  \vinter  landscapes  are  greatly 
beautified  by  the  birch's  picturesque  white  stems  and 
delicate  branching.  In  spring,  however,  the  soft  delicate 
satin  sheen  of  its  unfolding  leaf-buds  are  dainty  and 
surpassingly  beautiful  to  those  who  will  take  the  ti'ouble  to 
examine  their  refined  charms.  For  early  spring  purposes  the 
ordinaiy  American  birches,  the  canoe  birch,  and  black  and 
yellow  birches  and  the  common  European  birch  are  sufficient. 
The  cut-leaved  and  purple-leaved  birches  of  course  stand 
eminent  among  rare  trees  for  their  distinctive  beauty. 

While  on  the  subject  of  attractive  early  spring  foliage, 
we  should  dwell  especially  (»n  the  larches.     The  tender  soft 
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shiiiiiiLj  ii^ivtMi  <•!  tln'ir  \t>miLr  loliai:*-  i-  ii<>i  -^iirp.i-^^tMl  in  color 
])V  tluMi*  It^af  clotliiiiL^  of  any  <»tlu'r  season  <•!'  tlif  year.  It 
inatteiN  littl«*  wliit-li  lardi  wt-  take — tlie  viir<'r«'Us  Japan  Icj)- 
tolepsis,  .•!•  Lflauca.  nr  tlic  L!i'>tfS(jUf  \\V(^])ini:'  t'<»riii,  (»r  Da- 
liurifa.  or  f vcn  the  cninnioii  Kuropcanand  Ann'iican --j»ecies 
<•!•  t\pt — -tlu'ir  cliaiininu"  >priiiL:'  tints  air  alike  Inxcly.  Larches 
look  \v«'ll  and  tlo  nvcII  in  outlyini:-  low  poi-tioiis  of  the  lawn, 
ami  are  especially  valual>]«'  foi-  this  soft  and  tcndt-i-  ^pi-in<^- 
tiine  heaiity.  If  }»lanled  too  near  the  house,  the  I'usty  hue 
of  niidsununcr  they  ])rcsent,  ohtrudcs  itself  unpleasantly  on 
the  eye. 

Tile  aspen  poplar  (  EojihJiis  tiuiiiuloi<hx)  also  develops 
beautiful  earU  unfold iiiLi's  of  tlieleaf.  It  is,  moreover,  almost 
as  attractive  in  form  and  tint  as  the  alders  and  birches. 
All  this  we  must  rcmemlter  is  embiA-onie  foliaixf,  f<'f  carlv 
sprin-j'  is  pro]»erly  tli«^  season  of  leaf,  luids,  and  earl\'  flowers. 
Indeed,  flowers  are  tlie  crown  and  clianii  of  spriim'.  just  as 
leaves  almost  exclusively  adorn  tiie  noteworthy  plants  of 
midsummer  and  fall.  As  a  rule,  we  liave  propeiU  no  de- 
veloped foliage  with  early  spiiiii;- effects  ;  so  although  during 
our  tliscussion  Nve  have  been  le(l,  almost  unconsciously,  into 
dwelliiiL:;  mi  cerlaiii  lo\'el\-  leafduids  of  spring',  ^^■e  will  lieiiee- 
forl  li  il»-\(ite  (»urs(dves  conscieiit  iousK  and  exclusixcK-  lo  t  he 
tlowrr-  thai  I'on^titute  sprin-_:-"s  sjx'cial  wreath  of  ulor\ . 

\\  <■  lia\f  considered  one  chai'iuiii'.;'  \  ejlow  t1i>w  er,  '^^s■- 
miiiiiiii  II  ihli  fJorii  III,  ImiI  a  Itetter  and  more  elVecti\e  bloom 
appears  almost  as  earl\  on  the  long  sweeping  blanches 
of  the  wi'lhkiiown  h'nrsi/fliiii  riri'i/issinhf  oi*  Lr^'hh'li  bell. 
This  >hriil)  L^i'aces  t  he  doofxanl  of  nearl\  e\»'r\  home  that 
attempts  to  grow   an\  ornamental  jtlaiil'-  whate\t'i'.      ^'et   its 
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fresli  bright  charms  never  weary  the  eye,  especially  w  hen 
we  come  to  realize  its  hardy  vigor  and  fitness  for  ready 
transplanting  and  its  abundant  display  of  flowers. 

There  are  two  or  three  kinds,  but  viridisshna  is  tlie 
favorite,  with  little  show  of  justice,  for  suspensa  presents 
more  regular  and  attractive  curves, 
and  is  particularly  effective  on  rock- 
work,  and  Fortunii,  an  erect  form, 
is  fine  in  every  way. 

One  of  the  commonest  and  best 
shrubs  that  bloom  in  these  early 
spring  days  is  the  Cydonia  Ja- 
2?miica,  the  Japan  quince.  It  has 
grown  to  be  a  favorite  deciduous 
shrub,  alike  in  the  office  of  hedge, 
group,  or  single  specimen,  and 
proves  itself  worthy  of  all  its  popu- 
larity by  its  rich  bloom,  great  har- 
diness, and  bright  green  foliage. 
Pi/ruH  Japonica  we  used  to  call  it, 
before  botanists  taught  us  better, 
and   few    ^vh()    enjoy    hardy   trees 

and  shrubs  at  all  have  failed  to  note  time  and  again  its 
many  excellent  and  lovely  qualities.  But  the  blossom, 
its  chief  and  peculiar  spring  attraction,  is  not  always  of 
the  fj-lowinoj  brilliant  red  so  familiar  to  all  who  liave 
known  the  Pyrus  Japonica  at  all.  Red  is  indeed  tlie 
color  of  the  best-known  kintls ;  but  there  are  varieties  bear- 
ing pinkish-white  flowers,  and  others,  like  alha  simplex, 
pure  white  in  their  loveliness.     Others  are  distinctly  striped 
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re«l  aiitl  whitt-,  and  still  others  glow  with  rich  saliuoii  color. 
There  is  a  hi ru'e- flowered  kind  recently  intnuluced  from 
Japan  called  C^tf<1<>iil(i  'faixnilcd  t/z-a/ifhyforit, heniiwi;  tloweis 
nearh'  donl)le  the  size  of  oiir  (•(»iinnoii  form,  with  lit-hly 
hlciidfd  coloi'-  of  v;ilmoii  It'll  and  w  hit  I'.  1  )o  not  forget,  theiv- 
ft>re,  to  nsf  thr  diiferent  varieties  of  these  Japan  (piinces. 

The  white  tlow't'iing  dogwood  f  Curnns  j1(>ri<J<i )  shoidd 
staml  oil  t'Vt'r\-  lawn.  It  is  haid\.  pictiirestpu'  in  growth, 
and  <-harmim:-  in  sjirim:-  with  it^  ma-;s('<  of  juii-c  white  flow- 
el's,  and  i>,  moifo\  rr,  an  .Vmcrican  shriili  or  tree,  and  there- 
fore deserves  emplo\  nicnt  for  American  planting. 

There  are  two  ..r  three  dainty  little  tl(»w<'rs  that  t-onie  very 
early  in  sprint:",  l»efore  the  leaves  a})pear.      I  dwell  on  them 

with  special  pleasure  l»ecause 
""^  their  l»eaut\'  is  sh\-  and  mod- 

est, more  like  that  (»f  the 
violet,  and  because  they  af- 
foid  a  stro'.iL^  contrast  to  the 
glowing  lirilliaiice  of  the  Ja- 
pan (piince.  TiJiixJoni  Ctnuh 
iJi  iis/s,  the  choicest  of  these, 
is  little  kiioAvn  exi-ej»t  to 
"^       M  _}      l>oi;inist<  and  true  plant    lov- 

^^^^^^^  certainly     hecaiise 

^  ^^  it      i>     rare,      for      it       LiroNvs 

in  the  woods  of  New 
I'lnglaiid  in  consideralde  (juaiitities.  and  could  he  ti'ans- 
plaiited  w  Idle  youii-j"  with  little  dillicull  \ .  Indeed,  [cannot 
account  sat isfactoi'ily  for  the  iic'jlect  of  such  a  iM-aiitiful  and 
altundant    nati\e    tlower.      i'eihap--   like  a   "j-ood   maiiN other 
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beautiful  tliiugs  that  do  not  liauut  their  clianiis  beloie  the 
eye  of  the  passer-by,  it  lias  been  simply  overlooked.  Ex- 
quisite as  all  its  tints  are,  they  are  yet  (piiet,  Quakci-like, 
and  almost  neutral  in  effect.  The  slendei-  stems  or  branches 
are  a  delicate  drab,  and  the  Howers  have  that  tender  \  iolet 
or  mauve  tint  st)  difficult  to  desci'ibe  and  yet  so  dianiiin^r 
to  dwell  on  minutely.  These  flowers 
aie  nnmei'ous  and  appear  early. 
A\'hen  we  light,  therefore,  unex- 
pectedly on  a  cluster  of  i-hodoras  in 
some  retired  nook,  the}'  impress  us 
as  one  of  the  most  exquisite  indica- 
ti(^ns  of  settled  spring. 

Only  less  dainty  than  the  rhodora 
is  the  Daplme  Mezereum,  bearing 
many  early  small  flowers  on  brown 
erect  stems.  The  color  of  these 
flowers  is  also  neutral,  a  violet 
purple,  very  different  and  less  ex- 
quisite than  the  rhodora.  Very 
different,  too,  are  the  leaves.  In- 
deed, the  entire  plant  is  less  choice 
in  every  way,  l:)ut,  bearing  flowers  very  early,  ])efore  the 
leaves  appear,  it  forms  on  the  outskirts  of  deciduous 
groups,  or  better  still,  standing  alone,  a  notewoi-thy  featui-e 
on  the  lawn. 

Smaller  and  more  exquisite  is  the  Japan  Dupline  Gciihivd, 
another,  but  more  dwarf,  slender-growing  shrub,  with  lui- 
merous  long  downy  twigs,  which  in  early  s[)ring,  before  the 
leaves    appear,   are    thickly    garnished    with    \  iolet-coloi-ed 
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tubular  tl(»\vers  rather  less  than  an  inch  lung.  This  daphne 
seliloni  attains  a  height  of  moi-*'  than  tliree  feet,  ami  lias  tine 
delicate  foliaLr*'.  It  is  one  of  the  ni<»i'e  recent  \alual»lc  in- 
troilui-iinii>  from  .lapaii,  an<l  >h«mld  !»»'  jilantt'd  in  angles  of 
the  house  nr  in  >iinilar  relii-e<l  ^p«>iv  w  hei-c  numbers  of  it 
can  1m'  set  out  together  without  being  o\ei\\  helnietl  by  the 
more  striking  effect  of  otiici-  plants. 

Almost  as  early  as  the  plants  already  m<Mitione(l  arc 
the  blossoms  of  the  various  fruits,  ajtplcs.  clici-iit--,  jilunis, 
and  peaches.  Tn  this  case,  li«>\\"e\cr.  i  do  not  i-efer  to  the 
simple  blossoms  familiar  to  all  in  tl<ioryai-d  <>i-  diehard,  but 
to  special  varieties  that  have  changed — devtdoped — their 
fruit-})i'oducing  blossoms  into  largei-  and  more  beautiful, 
though  stei'ile  tlowcr^.  'I'hese  tloweis  aiv  variously  coloivd, 
and  doubji-  ilic  >i/e  of  the  oi'dinai'N    lorms. 


„:,LE-FLOWERINQ    Ch^.^.i 
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There  are  several  varieties  of  d<»iil>le-lioweriiig  uppU'>, 
some  with  blooms  more  or  less  shaded  with  piuk,  some  red, 
and  others  Avilh  leaves  variegated.  Ancnhcefolia  is  an 
instance    of   the  last   form,    and    among    the    others   are 


SOULANGE'S    MAGNOLIA,     (magnolia   souuangeana.) 

coronaria  odorata,  double  pink,  double  crimson,  and,  above 
all,  Malu.s  Halleana  and  spectahilis  from  Japan,  with 
flowers  of  a  deep  lively  I'ose  at  the  base,  and  a  lighter 
shade  at  the  edges.  This  last  is  unquestionably  the  most 
ornamental  of  the  double-flowering  apples.  The  ohl  white 
double-flowerino;  cherrv  is  another  earlv  and  most  chai'min<2^ 
tree,  only  surpassed  in  form  by  the  highly-prized  wee[)ing 
cherry  of  Japan,  the  flowers  of  \vliich,  however,  are  smaller 
and  more  pink  than  those  of  our  flowering  cherry.  Douljle- 
flowering  cherries,  peaches,  and  ^dums  are  all  attractive  at 
this  season. 

The    Japan    Judas    tree   must    receive  a   distinguished 
position  among  the  early  spring  flowers  of  any  L-nvn,  for 
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its  lonsf  shrul)l>y  stems  look  rich  and  jttviiliar  at  that 
setisun,  wreathed  ami  stiulded  with  ie(hlisli.|uirph-  cliiiiriug 
ii<>\vei*s. 

Of  likf  ]»e(.'iiliar  haliit  arc  tlie  Asiatic  aiagmdias,  chief 
aiiioii'^-  whicli  foi'  caily  ])h)omiiiL:-  is  the  Japanese  Magnolia 
steltUkf,  Nvitli  its  (h'licatc  wliitc  star-like  lylossoius  restiiis: 
oil  tii'iii  conij)act  stems.  The  l)cttci'-kiio\vii  Chinese  mag- 
nolias, conspirna,  Soulangeana,  NorlKtiaiKi.  and  Leniui.iiYid 
each  grand  in  thcii-  way.  but  c(tmc  later  than  sfeUafa,  al- 
ihongh  still  hefore  the  leaves  a[)pear.  SoitJajigi-ana  is  the 
most  vigorous  and  haiily,  and  best  fitted  for  general  jtopii- 
laritv.  Init  coiispicnd  is,  after  all,  the  magnolia  chief  an*l 
peculiai  among  its  i-ace  for  choice  t)eautv.  It  has  not  as 
sweet  an  (m1(»i-  oj-  so  dainty  a  development  as  J/,  sftlhtta., 
l)Ut  it  is  gi-ander  and  more  generally  elt'ective  in  ap[)earance. 
A  large  tree  of  J/.  consjiiriKi  is  a  beautiful  sight  when 
arrayed  in  full  bloom,  especially  if  there  has  been,  as  often 
occuis  in  April,  a  liii-ht  fall  of  >no\v.  The  great  white 
regular  cups  of  the  Howers  cover  t  he  eiitiiv  contoui"  of  the 
tree,  until  as  we  gaze  (Mi  it  Ave  could  fanc\,  in  th(^  absence 
of  folia'_:"e,  Ave  were  lookinu'  on  a  white  cloud.  Snow 
ailds  Lireatly  to  the  effect  by  hai'moiiiousK  bleiidiuL:'  Avith 
tile  mass  of  these  iii\i'ia<K  of  tlowers.  Like  many  plants, 
however,  it  is  in  this  peculiai-  atiractix cness  of  the  early 
tlower  that  we  tind  its  weakness.  Late  fr(»sts  sometimes 
<'atch  and  destro\'  the  blo(»ms  of  •  <uisj>icii(i,  whicdi  fact, 
llol  wit  h^tandillL'"  the  -llpel'ior  excellence  of  ctnisjiiiiiil  abo\'e 
S<n(hlii<i(  tiiul,  <_'-i\-e^  a  decidetl  adwilitaLTe  to  the  latter  oil 
account  of  its  somewhat   later  bloom. 

Norhf-tidna  i^  but  a  >leiidei'ei\  ><maliei-  form  of  Soiihuh 
</tiiini,  with  IJowrrs  of  simil.-ir  lint  and  time  of   l)loomintr. 


v:m., 
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M.  Lennei,  however,  is  later  iu  tloweriiig,  the  latest  of 
the  Chinese  iiiairiiolias,  if  we  exce})t  ]>erliaj)s  the  bloom  of 
Jd.  'purpurea  and  its  \  ai-it^ty  <jrarllis^  whicli  ooiiie  about  the 
same  time.  Lmni  i\\i\^  x\u'  inner  surface  <»f  its  petal  slightly 
tinted  witli  iimI.  Itut  tlu'  outer  side  is  solid,  rich,  royal 
purple.  The  flower  itself  is  large,  larger  than  those  of  any 
of  the  hardy  magnolias,  if  we  except  possibly  tripetala,  and, 
of  coui'se,  tlie  enormous  petals  of  J/.  nu.u-i<>pliijlla. 

The  lawn  planter  must  not  neglect  the  attractions  of  J/. 
gi'drilix.     It  is,  indeed,  a  vaiiety  of  J/.  jnii-pnr(:a^  an  Asiatic 

magnolia,  by  no  means  hardy 
in  America,  but  its  seedling, 
gracilis,  is  hardier.  J/.  <jra- 
i'ilis  displays  on  its  petals  the 
deepest  purple  of  the  family. 
It  is,  moreover,  a  low  shi'ub 
like  M.  HaUeatia  (stelhiti( ) 
with  a  comparatively  slender 
and  more  ele^'ant  gro\\'th. 

Few  hardy  plants  possess 
more  nolde  ornamental  (piali- 
ties  than  Asiatic  magnolias, 
but  it  must  be  conceded  that 
while  \oung  they  are  some- 
w  hai  iiioi-c  lialile  t<»  in jur\'  iVoin 
sutldeii  changes  in  winter  and  earl\  sj»i-ing  than  some  other 
]>lant>.  'I'his  is  a  \veakness  li-nh.  ]>nt  such  excellence  is 
surely  W(»i-thy  of  a  little  pi'olectioii  I'oi'  a  few  \ cars  and 
lre(|Ueiit  tfansplani  ill'.:'  in  the  iniivscrx  hefore  permanciii 
-'I'ttiuL'"  <'Ut.  in  oi-dfi-  (o  sei-ni-c  the  lii)rous  roots  necessa!"\'  to 
successful  icnioxal. 


f;'^^^:>, 


JAPANESE     MAGNOLIA. 

(mAONOLIA      6TELLATA.  ) 
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Tlie  consideratioiiof  tLe  weakness  of  inairuolias  iviuinds 
us  of  tlie  clifficiilties  iu  growdiig  tlie  early  flowering  Euro- 
pean tlionis  in  many  sections  of  tins  country.  Xot-wdth- 
stantling  tlie  blight  that  attacks  tlie  tliorn,  it  is  easy  to  find 


ENGLISH  HAWTHORN,     (crat/egus  oxyacantha.) 


enough  health}'  specimens  liere  and  there  to  \varrant  our 
employing  it  in  well  drained,  rich,  loamy  soil.  The  early 
and  rich-hued  blossoms  of  the  thorn  give  it  a  eliann  tliat 
must  always  make  it  welcome  as  one  of  our  clioicest  spring 
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tloweis.  Bright  l»aik  and  fresli  vouiilt  buddiiiir  foliaiie  add 
to  the  beauty  of  the  ilowei*s,  but  tlie  flowers  are  quite  suffi- 
cient of  themselves  to  justifA'  tlie  renow  ii  fur  beauty  belong- 
ini:^  of  old  to  tlie  liaAvthoru  of  Ensrlaud. 

This  ha\\i:horu  has  been  im[)i-ovtMl  aii<l  iiii|irovtMl  until 
then*  are  d<»ul)le  Avhite  varieties,  double  pink,  doulde  scarlet. 

double     crinisou,     or 
siugle  flowering  scai'- 
let,  piuk,  etc.,  of  less 
strikino;     color      and 
form.     Paid's   double 
red  stands  very  high  among  red  haw- 
thorns, and  some  of  the  white  flower- 
ing   varieties    ai-e    ecjually   excellent. 
Hawthorns  should  br  planted  either 
singly  or    in    groups    by    themselves. 
Their  peculiai'  habit    does  not  allow 
them  to  form  entirely  harmonious  re- 
lations ^\•ith  other  shrubs  in  the  same 
group. 

T  nuist  not  fori^'et  t(^  nifiit  i(  )n  amoui; 
eai'U'-blooiiiinL:"  jilanis  the  low -i^-i-owing 
form  of  J)<-utrci<t  (jrdcilis,  |)ile(l  In  ]\Iav 
with  masses  of  the  most  lovely  small  Nvliite  tlo^vers. 
Florists  prize  tlie  flowers  of  the  A  iifzi<(.  (jni<-ili.^  highlv  for 
forcing,  and  no  more  atti-activc  snow-white  daint\'  clusters 
can  b(^  found  on  any  of  llu^  liard\-  ]ilaiiis  of  llie  lawn. 

Nor  must  T  neglect  the  I'ich  ]>uiple  ci'imsoii  and  lu'on/e- 
gi'eeii  foliage  of  Azitlen  aniti  iKi,  most  shoNVV  of  ver>'  dwarf 
shrul>««. 


ENGLISH   HAWTHORN. 

(CRAT/CGUS  OXYACANTHA.  > 
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There  is  one  plant,  also  of  kindi-fd  type,  for  wliicli  I 
must,  before  concluding,  express  my  admiration,  and  that  is 
A-zalea  moUis.  Of  comparatively  recent  inti-odnction  from 
Jaj^an,  it  has  scarcely  as  yet  gained 
ii  foothold  on  American  lawns.  At 
first  sight  one  might  fancy  it  a 
su})erior  form  of  the  ordinar}'  ])iit 
choice  and  lovely  hybrid  American 
or  Ghent  azalea,  which, 
in  a  general  wa\",  it 
(h)nbtless  i-esembles. 

The  foliage  is  simi- 
lar, and  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  flower, 
at  a  little  distance,  of 
like  character,  but  the 
bloom  appears  at  least 
two  ^veeks  earlier  than 
that   of  the  Ghent  azalea. 

araining  the  flower  somewhat   neai'er,  we  will 
recognize    immediately    its    superiority    to   the 
ordinary  form.    The  jjetals  are  twice  the  size,  as 
large  even  in  some  cases  as  those  of  the  rhodo- 
dendron, and  suffused  with  the  most  ex(piisite 
tints  of  orange,  saffron,  and  crimson.  Of  the  type, 
there  is  scai'cely  anything  as  fine  on  the  lawn. 
On  beholding  the  Ijeauty  of  Azalea  mollis  the  remark 
has  been  made  that  the  Ghent  azalea  must  be  superseded 
by  so  effective  a  flower  of   smiilar  character,   but  such   a 
thing  as  one  good  kind  entirely  superseding  another  good 
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AZALEA    MOLLIS 


Moreover,  on    ex- 


DEUTZIA  GRA- 
CILIS. 
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kiiitl   (!<•»*>  imt    happen    in    the   iiitelliL'"eiit    }>rac'tice   ut"   lawn 
plaiitiiiir. 

Aziihti  mollis  lih.oiiis  S.I  t^arly  in  May  tliat  late  tVosts  in 
i-ai-<'  iiistaiicf-  >iu-cet'(l  in  hliirlitinLf  its  Iteaiity.  ami  wlien 
yoimt;  tlie  itL-int  it -elf  is  sonn'tinies  kilhr-d  l)y  Neiy  severe 
winters.  GeneralK  ,  ln>we\er,  tlie  -  izdJni  ///oJ/is  is  perfectly 
hanlv  after  a  little  pfolcction  f"i'  two  t>y  tlifet'  years.      Tlie 


TREE.    PEONY.     IPAOMA  AHbOHEA.) 


Ghent  or  American  azalea,  i>\\  llu'  I'llici-  hand,  is  one  of  our 
hardiest  (h-cidnoUs  shrults  l»oili  in  h-af  aiul  tlower. 

Tlie  tree  peon\  slionld  n«>i  lie  for'_;-ot  ten.  li  is  liartly 
and  hm-j-lixi'd.  ;ind,  iinlikf  ilif  ]it'rltace(»iis  jieony,  it  has  a 
solid  ]>\i^]\  foi'in.  I'Ik-  tlowcis  are  splendid  in  color  and 
foiMii,  >n|M-iioi-  Id  t  ho>«e  of  lilt'  ht'ihacfons  kind. 

.\  word  in  concln-ion  -lionM  l>e  <j;i\('n  the  lilai-s,  or 
si/i-iiKjii.^.  Some  of  tlirni  lilooin  jtrofiiseK  and  otliers  do 
not,  hut  tlu;ir  lU»\vers  seem   specially   loveK   in  early  springs 
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with  their  delicate  purple  and  white  masj^es.  The  odor  at 
such  times  perfumes  the  air  delightfully.  Lilacs'  leaves, 
however,  suffer  from  scale  and  ai'e  often  uiihealtliy.  Tlie 
iiarrowdeaved  Chinese  and  Persian  sorts  liave  lieen  usually, 
in  my  experience,  the  healthiest. 

AVhile  speaking  of 
the  double-flowering 
fruit  trees  I  fail-ed  to  call 
attention  to  the  double- 
flowering  almond,  whicli 
is  a  very  different  plant 
from  the  double-flowei'- 
ing  peach,  though  nearly 
related.  It  is  dwarf  with 
slender-growing  stems 
and  erect  habit,  bearing 
in  early  spring  wreaths 
and  masses  of  small 
white  or  pinkish  flowers. 
Although  an  old  and 
well-known  shrub,  the 
double-flowering  al- 
mond is  a  gem  in  its  ^vay  and  has  already  attained  great  popu- 
larity. Its  flowers  belong  to  the  time  of  spring  when  the 
Japan  quince  and  ForsytJiia  are  in  their  full  glory.  Only  by 
severe  pruning  immediately  after  the  bloom  can  the  flower- 
ing almond  be  constrained  to  bloom  freel}'  year  after  year. 
In  other  words,  it  is  a  poor  plant  without  pruning,  and 
this  remark  applies  to  the  Forsythia  and  many  other 
shrubs. 


COMMON   PURPLE  LILAC. 

^SYRI^GA  VULGARIS.  ) 
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AVc  Ijave  thus  sc;iiin»^»l  luLstily  tlu'  clianiiiiii:  liiieaiiiciits 
oi  tuir  spriiiij  buds  and  lii)\\'ei*s,  l)ut  in  by  ii<>  means  sufficient 
detail  t<>  r^-ali/.f  adeijuatelv  tlieir  special  atri-acti«»ii>.  and 
cei'taiuK'  n«»t  enoui^li  tn  secure  cniisideration  for  all  the 
VMiieties  ada[)ted,  at  tliis  season.  f«>r  adorniuL:-  the  lawn. 
Scattere<l  siuirlv  about  tlie  place,  oi'  massed  each  kind  by 
itself  rather  than  mixed  irreatly  with  other  plants,  all 
ijrnups  of  shrubs  should  contain  on  the  oiitskii'ts  some  of 
these  sprim:;  flowerimr  ]»lants. 

In  a  \\'or<l,  there  is  nothing  more  important  for  the 
f idlest  enjoyment  of  the  la\vn  than  the  continued  |)resence 
of  flowers  throuj^hout  all  seasons  of  spring,  sununer,  ami 
aurunm,  and  certainly  dui'ini;*  no  season  do  we  ivvel  in  a 
fuller  sense  of  o:ladness  in  the  presence  of  ljtow  inu"  nature 
than  diuing  the  buddinj^-  leaves  and  flowers  oi  spring. 


I 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS  FOR  JUNE  EFFECTS  ON 
THE  LAWN. 


OUBTLESS  the  poet,  in  dwelling  on 
tlie  lovely  prime  of  summer  days  that 
comes  iu  June,  saw  through  his  mind's 
eye  several  component  parts  tliat 
made  up  the  charming  whole.  There 
1(5^^  i=^  ^>iie  part,  however,  that  forms  so 
large  an  element  of  the  fairest  scenes 


of  a  June  day  that  I  shall  venture  to  dwell  exclusively  on 
this  most  interesting  feature  of  their  beauty. 

Sky  and  clouds  and  sunlight  and  the  songs  of  birds 
would  offer  their  delights  to  the  eye  with  half  their  l)ounty, 
if  vegetation,  i.e.^  grass  and  trees  and  shi'ubs,  were  absent. 
Even  the  odor  of  bursting  bloom  is  not  only  necessary  to 
the  fullest  effect,  but  we  would  feel  that  an  important  ele- 
ment had  been  lost  if  we  should  miss  the  scent  of  summer 
flowers.  More  than  at  any  other  season  of  the  year,  does 
the  pleasure  of  odorous  bloom  characterize  the  early  days  of 
summer,  and  the  number  of  plants  tliat  jiossess  this  charm 
in  June  we  shall  find  by  no  means  small. 
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Tlie  vcrv  ript^  and  i«>uii(le<l  [lerfection  of  tlower  aud  leaf 
t'litlirals  tlie  seiise<  in  June.  Nature  seems  now  to  liave 
attained  to  a  deep,  pn)t"oun<l  perfection  that,  while  it  coni- 
inunicates  rest  aud  peace  an<l  absolute  satisfaction,  does  not 
ill  anv  sense  enei'vate.  There  is  notliini:"  sluni])erous  in  the 
air  n<»\\'  anv  more  tlian  there  was  in  s[)ring.  Tlie  senses  are 
alei't  and  keyed  to  the  finest  enjoyment  of  all  things  in  the 
heavens  above  and  the  earth  beneath.  We  look  (»ut  on  tliis 
hi'jli  ti<l<'  of  the  yeai',  and  ^vith  the  thonirht  of  the  Creator 
whtMi  tliese  scenes  first  were  boi-n,  declai-c  that  it  is  very 

<J^(  >o(  1. 

And  of  all  this,  much,  as  we  have  seen,  is  due  to  trees 
and  shrubs,  to  leaves  and  fiowers.  The  spring  is  the  time 
of  budding  beauty,  whether  of  leaf  or  fiower;  the  autunm, 
of  leaves  ciimson  and  green,  or  brown  in  final  maturity  and 
decay;  and  summei-,  late  summer,  the  season  of  leaves  also, 
but  of  deep  I'ich  green,  shadowy  leaves. 

June,  howevei-,  and  sometimes  May  ev^en,  for  the  seasons 
move  not  entirely  by  retui-ning  months,  is  the  time  of  leaves 
and  jJoinci-s.  Tt  is  the  best-dowered  portion  of  the  year  in 
the  way  of  perfected  vegetation.  I  cannot  tell  you  half  of 
its  treasures  of  tinted  flowers  and  exquisite  leaf,  and  will 
therefoi'e  only  attempt  to  note  bi-iefly  the  attractions  of  a 
few  of  the  plants  that  particularly  contribute  to  the  special 
characttT  of  these  pei'fect  da\s. 

i>nl  what  shall  I  coiisidci-  tirst  i  Tt  is.  indeed,  a  case  of 
j)<»sit  ivc  <'nib;ii-i;issinrnt  of  riches.  Perhaps  it  mavbe  wise  to 
look  lirst  at  (he  leax'es  of  certain  ti-ees,  and  then  to  those  of 
noteworthy  shi'u])s,  aud  so  pass  to  the  i-ro\vning  ell'ort  of 
tliis  Lfiftcd  time,  the  flowei's  of   Iiai'dN'  t  I'ees  and   sliiMibs.      I 
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would  uot  be  thought  disregardful  of  tlie  supreuie  charms 
of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  or  wihl  Howers,  but  tret's  and 
shrubs  must  always  form  the  main  body  of  the  effect  of 
lawu  j^lanting,  and  so,  in  this  chapter  I  propose  to  i-estrict 
myself  to  the  consideration  of  tlieir  peculiar  attractions. 

The  green  leaves  of  June  are  solid  and  I'ich,  and  produce 
the  main  broad  effects  of  foliage  in  early  summer  as  well  as 
later,  but  the  lawn-plauter  who  fails  t(^  employ  all  the 
various  coloring  of  leaf  that  can  be  secured  so  easily  for  the 
lawn  at  this  season,  who  neglects  to  minister  in  full  measure 
to  the  universal  deep  enjoyment  of  color  as  displayed  in 
natural  associations  of  June  leaves  and  flowers  neglects  one 
half  his  art. 

First  and  foremost  among  the  hardy  plants  that  minister 
to  our  enjoyment  of  color  in  June  are  the  maples.  Not  all 
the  maples  are  thus  highly  gifted. 

The  scarlet  maple  has  borne  its  flowers  and  early  red 
leaf-buds,  and  now  looks  merely  green,  and  the  silver  dasy- 
carpurii  has  also  its  usual  green  color.  So  likewise  the  little 
English  field  maple,  and  the  sugar,  the  striped,  and  the  broad- 
leaved  maple  (Acer  macropliyll'mn) .  It  is  enough,  however, 
that  we  have  the  sycamore,  Norway,  ash-leaved,  Colcldcum 
Tiibrum  (Icetwn),  and  above  all,  the  several  unecpialled 
Japanese  maples.  The  lawn  that  is  ornamented  ^vith  these 
trees  alone  has  a  rich  variety  of  color  even  without  flowers. 

Let  us  look  at  these  maples.  The  sycamore  (Acei^  P^eudo- 
PlataiiHs)  apparently  has  its  color  ready  at  hand  to  sport  in 
diverse  varieties  of  silver,  gold,  and  reddisli  })nrple.  Syca- 
more maples,  in  their  simplest  type,  have  red  veiiiings  and 
mid-ribs,  and  especially  red  leaf  stalks.     There  are  several 
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vaiietit'^  of  these  variegated  and  purple-leaved  sycamores. 
The  siiiiph'  j)iirple-leaved  i>  one  of  tlie  most  effective,  aud 
is  speciallv  peculiar  because  the  stroug  pur[)le  tinge  is  con- 
fined to  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  so  that  in  order  to  do  it 
justice  it  should  l)e  seen  more  or  less  rufiied  1)y  the  ^vind. 
ThtMi  there  is  the  silver  variegated  aud  golden-tinged  varie- 
ties, and  a  Hue  distinct  kind  >tiipf(l  and  bailed  \\  itii  Nvhite 
an<l  rt'd  and  green.  There  are  other  golden  varieties  vari- 
ously blotched  and  suffused  with  yellow,  such  as  LeopolAlii 
or  liitescens,  and  a  2)urple-leaved  kind  more  variegated  in 
tint  than  the  oim  generally  termed  pnrple-lHived^  and  which 
doubtless  is  the  best  variety  noteworthy  for  that  color. 

All  these  curiously  and  richly  tinted  maples  are,  however, 
peculiar  only  for  the  short  time  their  rich  colors  continue  to 
be  sti'iking.  They  come  almost  with  June,  and  generally  go 
witli  June,  for  th(^  heat  of  midsummer  dulls  rliem  sooner 
than  those  of  most  other  trees,  althouuli  the  same  heat 
affects  unfavoi-ably  the  abnoi-mal  pui'ple  and  gold  coloi'c^f 
nearlv  all  deciduous  leaves. 

l^nt  t<!  realize  the  effect  of  i-icdi  color  in  June  we  nuist 
tuiii  to  the  varieties  of  Norway  maple,  Ac(  r  platanoiJes^ 
and  to  i>htfinioi(1fs  Scliwerdlei'Ti  especially,  with  its  broad 
red  purple  Icaxcs.  The  leaves  of  the  Xor\\a\  iiia[»le, 
in  an\  ca'^c,  ai'c  inassixc  ami  noblr.  The\'  ai'e  not,  j»erha[)s, 
lar'jt'i'  than  those  y\'i  the  sxcamore,  but  the\-  are  more  nume- 
rous-, lia\<'  shoi'tci-  -tcin-,  and  are  ]>ile(l  toi:"ether  in  a  more 
eiVcct  i\('  niaiinci'. 

I  lit-  pui'jtle  .  Irr/'  jJitftt iioIJi ■-<  Schfoerdlerii  <j:1o\\s  esjte- 
cially  w  lirii  \  icwcd  against  stroni:- eveniuL:"  or  morning- >un- 
ligiil.      \l  Micji  times,  its  ct)lors   literally  llasli  and  sparkle. 
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June,  or  late  May,  again  is  the  season  to  which  this  maple 
confines  the  display  of  its  charms.  Its  size  resembles  that 
of  its  parent,  the  common  Norway  maple.  Usually,  liow- 
evei',  variegated  ti'ees  and  shrubs  are  apt  to  l)e  more  dwarf 
than  the  parent  form.  Acer  Lorhergli  is  another  red-leaved 
Norway  maple  of  considei'al)le  value,  l)ut  less  attractive  than 
A.  Schwenllerii. 

I  must  also  mention  here  one  of  the  most  interestiuir  of 
maples,  Acer  ColckicicTyi  ruhrtim,  or  more  i)roperly  Acer 
Icptum,  a  true  Japanese  maple,  although  sometimes  supposed 
to  come  from  the  region  of  the  Caucasus.  The  gi-eat  charm 
of  this  maple  lies  in  the  lovely  tints  of  its  young  growth  in 
June.  Young  red  leaves  and  leaf-stalks  at  this  season  com- 
pletely variegate  the  tree,  while  at  the  same  time  we  behold 
eleirant  contours  and  refreshino;  o-reen  tints.  Otherwise  the 
tree  is  of  medium  size,  and,  unfortunately,  defective  in 
hardness  while  young  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Acer  ColcTiicum  ruhrum  (Icetum)  is  rare  and  somewhat 
difiicult  to  propagate,  as  well  as  slightly  tender,  and  there- 
fore deserves  a  j)osition  both  prominent  and  protected. 

Maples  generally  make  a  most  interesting  feature  in 
June,  whether  for  their  young  growths  of  glowing  red  or 
for  their  refreshing  green.  I  question,  indeed,  whether  the 
lovelv  colors  of  June  foliao-e  are  not  more  rich  and  varied 
among  maples  than  in  any  other  genus  of  hardy  trees. 

But  of  all  maples,  the  most  remarkable,  the  most  gifted  in 
color,  are  the  Japanese  maples.  Ever}'  tint  of  green,  gold,  sil- 
ver, red,  and  pur^ole  meet  and  commingle  on  their  elegantly 
and  most  strangely  formed  leaves.  The  many-formed  Japan- 
ese maple,  Acer  poh/morphum,  is  positively  i-aiiibow-dyed 
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with  color,  Itiit  ntiici-  kiiidsj  like  Acer  Jajyonicnm,  with  its 
tine  re<l  ti<)wei"s,  aiitl  .  1.  'Jdpouicimt  (Utiu-um  are  perliaps  iiKue 
iiol)lt'  w  itli  tlie  greater  mass  and   lidiness  of  fnl<»r  <^>t'  their 

leaves.      'Ww   siil)tU'   Itcauty  of 
tint    and    forni     anionir     tlicse 
nia[)les  all   c.inltine   t<>    ivnder 
them    (  I    am    tempted    to    say) 
tli«'    ver\'    hii^hest    de- 
\tdo[)nieiit  of  cnmjilex, 
dedicate  Leauty  among 
liaidy  trees  and  shrubs. 
And    June    als(»  is  the 
month  ^^'h('r('in  w  t-  may 
see    the     most    ]K'rfeet 
tlt'Vtdopment  of  Japan- 
ese   maples.      Later   in 
the   season    theii    tints 
are  liable,  like  those  of 
_  all     \arit'L:ate<ldeav('d 

JAPANESE  MAPLE.  plallt>,       fo        1  )  C   T    O  111   (' 

dullt'(l  li\  iniciisc  jicat.  Hot  summcis  and  cold  winters  are 
indeed  liable  to  damau'e  lliem  at  limes.  A\  e  regret  to 
a(d-:  now  led  Lie  ii,  but  nevei'theless  it  is  an  nntleniable  fact. 

Then  tllel-e  are  tlie  lea\t'S  of  the  pUI'j'le  birell,  not  old\' 
ii(»te\v<irlli\  I'oi-  tlieii' deep  ]nii-ple  tints,  bnt  also  especially 
etVeetive  in  eoinbinalion  willi  t  In-  eliai-aetei'istic  white  bai'k 
<tf  tlie  l-lni'dpran  birch,  "I"  which  ii  is  a  wirietw  As  a  single 
tree    till-.    liii-ch    is  \K-v\   sirikiiiL:-,  moic    ^o  indee(l   than  nn\' 

othel-  pnrpledeax  t'd    t  I'ee,  except  the    puipje   beech,    A\  Inch    in 

its  way  stands  sujirenie. 
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The  beeches,  indeed,  ai'e  nW  facile  princeps  amoiii;-  trees, 
both  for  beauty  of  coh^i*  and  n()l)ility  of  foi-ni.  No  trees 
have  cleaner-cut  and  more  elegant  contours  of  trunk  ;ind 
adjacent  branching,  and  few  more  symmetry  coiiil)iu»'(l  witli 
picturesqueness.  As  we  look  at  them,  the  thought  at  once 
arises  how  complete  and  enduring  they  look,  what  a  sense 
of  reserve  power  and  noble  perfection  they  convey. 

And  among  them,  perhaps  among  all  trees,  thi^  purple 
beech  stands  pre-eminent  for  broad  masses  of  I'ich  srlowino- 
leaves  in  June.  If  we  look  at  the  young  growth  of  the 
j)urple  beech  against  the  evening  oi'  morning  sun  we  shall 
find  displayed  a  peculiarly  rich  sparkling  red,  quite  inde- 
scribable. The  finest  tints  appear  on  the  outer  portions  of 
the  foliage,  where  the  sun's  magical  influence  can  Avoi'k 
most  effectually.  August  finds  broad,  shining  masses  of 
more  or  less  purple  leaves  on  this  beech  when  viewed  from 
certain  directions,  but  its  prime  is  past  for  color,  although 
it  still  holds  high  rank  for  its  other  excellent  qualities. 

Another  interestins;  tree  for  color  of  foliai^e  is  the  Kael- 
reuteria.  Its  ornamental  value,  though  much  inferior  to 
that  of  the  purple  beech,  is  considerable  on  account  of  the 
warm,  sunny  tone  and  j)eculiar  feathery  conformation  of  the 
foliage  on  the  outer  ends  of  the  branches. 

Among  shrubs,  a  fine  dark  purple-  or  red-leaved  shrub 
duiing  June  is  the  purple  berberry.  It  is  generally  richer- 
colored  than  most  purple-leaved  trees  and  shrubs,  l^ut  in 
June  the  coloi'  is  particularly  fine  on  the  new  growth. 

Another  shrub  of  as  rich  color  in  its  way  is  the  dwarf 
variegated-leaved  WeigeUa,  Both  have  rich,  pure  golden 
tints,  but  the  dwarf  vai-iegated  Welgeh'a  is  th(^  most  useful 
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inr  law  Il-l'l;lll^llL^  l>t'caii>e  it  fnnii>  niu-  <>f  tlie  limited  class 
ut"  >linil»'-  suit«^(l  for  occiipx'iii;^-  tlic  initskirrs  of  slinil)- 
irroup--,  <>i-  xtiiic  liiiiitrd  space  wluMt-  low.  foiiipact-growiug 
plants  are  speciall\-  valiial)le.  It  is  u  thrifty,  vigorous 
slii-ul»,  wt'il  known,  and  descrwdl}"  popular. 

The  piir[)le  hazel  sliows  very  lieli  colors  in  June.  Its 
leaves  are  deep  jiurple,  as  dee[)  as  those  of  the  puiple  ])eech, 
hut  it  is  more  straggling  in  hal)it  than  tlie  piiiple  l)eecliand 
othei-wise  less  attractive,  although  a  \alual)le  ornamental 
sliiul>.  Its  main  fault  is  a  tendency  to  winter-kill  at  tlie 
tips,  l»ut  the  effect  of  this  is  to  dwarf  the  [)lant  rather  than 
to  do  it  an\   otliei'  liarni. 

.\nd  thus  ^-ou  have  briefly,  and  with  scant  justice  I  con- 
fess, a  ia})id  sui'vey  of  the  l>est  ])ui-p]e-  and  variegated- 
leaved  trees  and  shruhs  specially  effective  in  June.  It 
is  my  desire  to  gain  1)y  means  of  this  consideration  a 
greater  and  more  enthusiastic  regard  foi-  the  rich,  subtle 
tints  of  the  leaves  of  trees  and  shi'ubs,  whether  used  singly 
or  in  <j;i'ou[)s,  and  cei'taiidx'  nothing  can  illustrate  better 
these  wonderful  colors  of  hai-dy  plants  than  the  phases 
presented  in  June  l)\'  the  trees  and  slii'u))S  Just  ineiitioiietl. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  flowers  of  tives  and  shrubs  in 
June.  They  make  in  truth  the  ciown  and  summit  of 
nature's  sinnnier  etVorts.  I'ull,  fi'esh  \igor  at  this  \\'vz\\  tide 
of  the  \ea!'  inleiisjlies  th«'  h>veliness  of  all  vegetation,  but 
lh>wri>  ai'e  specialK  lovel\'  HOW,  both  for  numbers  and  de- 
li'jhtful  color  and  odor.  How  and  w  heic  shall  1  l»eL:'in^ 
It  would  seem  actualU'  as  if  all  llowers  bloomed  at  this 
season,  and  one  miu'lit  easih  construct  a  most  attrai-tixc 
lawn   of  e.\clusi\-el\    .hllie   lloWel'iilL:'  |>lants. 
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Very  numerous  and  distinguished  are  the  flo\vei'in<^ 
shrul)s  of  June,  but  the  more  noteworthy  trees  perhaps 
sliould  have  our  first  attention.  If  the  hcjrse-chestnut  were 
as  fine  in  August  as  June,  it  is  possible  we  might  deem  it 
as  valuable  an  ornamental  tree  as  the  Norway  ma[)le  or 
purple  beech.     In  addition  to  finely  rounded  contours  and 
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broad  light-green  foliage,  the  hoi-se-chestnut  has  cons[>icu()Us 
flowers  in  Mav,  ^vhich  few  hardy  trees  have  at  any 
time  of  the  year.  And  what  .ovely  flowei's  the  hoi*se- 
chestnut  has  I  There  are  many  varieties  distinguislied  by 
either  peculiar  leaves  or  flowers  shaded  with  various  de- 
grees of  white  and  pink,  but  [)erhaps  the  finest  of  all  is  the 
red-Howering  horse-chestnut.     The  odoi-  «»f  the  flowei*  is  not, 
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ill  an\'  <'!'  tlif  varieties,  specially  aniat-tixe,  l)Ut  the  color  of 
the  i-ich  red  llowers  is  very  Ix-aiil  it'iil  pailiciilarly  if  ilie  hue 

(»f  the  leaf  is  linlit-Lrohl.  like  st^vei-al 
\arieties  that  are  liy  iio  means  lare. 
Indeed,  few  more  altiactive  o1)jects 
can  l>e  seen  on  the  la^vn  than  a  red- 
iiowering  horse-chestnur  in  full 
bloom,  and  its  heauty  is  >|iei-ially 
pecidiar  to  the  months  of 
May  and  June. 

The  catalpa  should  he  men- 
tioned douhtless  foi-  it-;  large 
purple  11o\\eis  in  Julw  'i'liese 
llowers  grow  in  spikes  and 
aie  attractive.  It  is  a  hardy, 
largedeaved  tree,  but  strag- 
gling and  irregular  in  appearance. 

Amontr  sunnnei'-tiowerin<r  trees, 
however,  if  not  among  summer- 
Howeringslirubs,  the  ^\hite  fringe  ( CJiionanthus  Virr/inica ) 
stands  almost  pi-e-eminent,  wlu'ther  we  view  it  a^  a  --liiul* 
or  tree.  The  foliage,  to  begin  with,  is  broad,  solid,  and 
lu^ti-ou-<,  I'lch  enoUL:"h  to  make  th<'  i'oitune  of  any  ortlinar\ 
jilani.  ^'et  in  June  we  forget  this  attractive  foliage  as  we 
h)se  ourselves  in  aduiii-ation  of  the  clouddike  mass  of  f1eec\ 
flowers,  Avhicji,  exauiined  closeh,  seems  \'eritable  lace  of  the 
most  delicate  textUfe.  So  nuiUe|-oU'<  ai»'  these  llowers  that 
I  hasc  >een  a  specimen  of  w  liile  frinut'  >tand  out  aiiainst  a 
back'jround  of  dai'k  ex'ei'ui'eeiis  like  a  pure  while  cloud 
attacluM]     to    tlie    greelisw  aid.         T'l'     fiiuge-tree     i-    i-lioii-e. 


RED-FLOWERING  HORSE-CHESTNUT 
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and  by  no  means  common,  tliou^-li  a  \\ell-kn()\vn  plain.  It 
behaves  well  during  the  most  tiying  vicissitudes,  whether 
of  winter  or  of  transplanting.  It  needs  little  or  no  ])rnninir, 
and  should  occupy  the  most  distinguished 
positions  on  the  lawn. 

The  laburnum  is  a  lovely  tree  of  medium 
size,  with  June  flowers  of  exceeding  beaut}', 
long  clusters  of  yello\v  blossoms,  Avhich 
often  sport  remarkably  in  color,  turnino- 
sometimes  to  a  deep  j)urple.     There  are 
several  varieties  of  both  the  Scotch  and 
common  laburnum,    but    they    resemble 
each  other  much,  and  what  differences 
do  exist  are  somewhat  difficult  to  define 
in  words  that  would  be  in- 
telligible  to  the  ordinary 
reader.    The  labui'num  can 
hardly  ever  be  a  popular 
tree  throughout  America, 
for  it  suffers  from  blis^ht  in 
many  sections  to  a  degree 
that  is  discouraging  to  the 
lawn-planter. 

Many  trees  have  such 
beauty  of  foliage  in  June 
as  to  fairly  overshadow 
the  attractions  of  the  flowers.  The  tulip  tree  ( Liriockn- 
(h^on  Tulipifera)  is  a  notable  instance  of  this  peculiarity. 
Notwithstanding  its  flowers  are  so  curiously  and  finely 
formed  and  tinted,  we  scarcely  notice  them  at  first  L^lancc 
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Imi'it'tl  as  tliev  aiv  niiioiii:-  tlir  l»r<»atl,  s^listeuiiig  and  lieautit'ul 
leaves.     These  ilowtTs  bear  a  disTiiut  ivsemblance  to  those 

of   lilt'   liiillxius   tiili|i.  and 
(•aiiii(»t   tlierefore  be  other 


CHIONANTHUS  VIRQINICA. 


tliaii  iiiterestmjj:. 

But  let  us  turn  again 
to  one  of  the  most  impor- 
— ^  rant  families  of  tlowei-iiiL:- 
j»lain<to  be  seen  u[»on  the 
lawn.  I  i-efer  to  the  mag- 
iiolias.  Few  genera  show 
bloom,  b^'  means  of  one  oi- 
other  of  their  varieties,  as 
long  as  the  maijnolias. 
j-'i'om  mi(l-.\.}»i-il  to  niiil- 
summer  we  fail  not  to  lia\  e 
beautiful  tlow<n's  on  some  one  of  these  plants.  In  flune  we 
lia\  f  al  least  eiglit  or  ten  species  and  varieties  ])resentiug  their 
full  glory  of  inflorescence.  Old  familiar  forms  are  liere,  as 
well  as  one  oi'  two  as  I'ai'e  as  an\  plant  to  be  found  on  the 
choicest  lawn,  .\othinu"  sliou  Id  1  >»•  more  familiar  amonu'  trees 
than  the  cucumbei'  ti'ee  f  Jlif^/ztoliit  iicn in Ituita  ) .  i>ut  its 
ll(»\\('i>  in  .lune  ai-('  of  modci'ate  size  and  somewhat  in- 
signilicaiil   in  apjieai-anee  with  I  lieii-  L;-reenish-\cllo\\    tints. 

.\  iniicli  lint'i'  \ariet\'  than  .)/.  iifii niiiKitd  is  M.  corddtit, 
an  Aini'i'iean  ti'cc  not  xcrs  uidike  the  (MUMunber  tree,  but 
far  nioi-f  choic.-  aiiil  uncommon.  it  has  ;i  line  p\  ramidal 
shapf,  and  a  eomparat  i\  »'1\  small  heai1->-liape(l  leaf,  whence 
the  name.  .M(h/ii<)li<i  <-<)r<ltifti  i>  a  sli'anL''el\  (bsrei^arded 
oinamcnl;il     plan!,    exhibit  iiiu'    one    of     those     cufious     in- 
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stances  of  tlie  ueglect  with  A\liicli  ^ve  tivat  our  finest  native 
trees. 

A  better  and  more  widely  kuo\vn  June  liowerin^'-  Hia'--- 
nolia  is  J/,  <jlaiiai,  the  coinmou,  sweet-scented,  white  swamp 
magnolia  often  sold  by  boys  in  our  railroad  cars.  Of  all 
the  better-known  magnolias,  whether  American  or  Asiatic, 
this  has  by  far  the  sweetest  scent.  It  is  a  comparatively 
low-growing  shrub,  however,  and  bears  numerous  flowers, 
therein  diifering  greatly  from  most  other  sunnnei--blooming 
magnolias. 

There  are  two  or  three  interesting  varieties  of  Magnolia 
glauca,  such  as  M.  Thompsoniana  and  lonrjifolia.  The 
first  is  remarkable  for  its  sweet  odor,  and  the  latter  for  Ions;, 
ornamental  leaves,  and  also  for  a  harder  nature  than  J/^ 
T1i07n])soniana,  which  is  sometimes  lacking  in  this  respect. 
31.  glauca  is  generally  quite  hardy,  although  I  have  known 
winters  severe  enough  to  nip  its  young  gi"o\^^h,  especially 
if  that  young  growth  was  not  sufficiently  matured  dui'ing 
the  previous  fall. 

But  of  all  American  deciduous  magnolias,  the  most 
noteworthy  is  the  great  Magnolia  "niacrophylla  with  large 
leaves  two  feet  in  lens^th,  and  so  like  in  size  and  sfeneral 
aspect  to  those  of  the  palm  of  the  tropics,  that  scarcely  any 
other  hardy  tree  of  the  North  suggests  Oriental  vigor  in  the 
same  degree.  Amid  these  huge  broad  leaves,  \\%  find  gi-eat 
cup-like  flowers,  which  are  curiously  monstrous,  rather  than 
beautiful,  A  foot  wide  the  white  petals  extend,  and  the 
cup  in  the  centre  would  hold  nectar  for  the  quaffing  of  gods 
rather  than  fairies,  ^vho  are  usually  credited  Avitli  nsing 
flowers  for  chalices.     It  is  to  be  resfretted  that  this  s^reat 
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Rtrikiir.:  ii"\\<i  «li>|>(ii>t'>  a  distinctly  disagreeable  (xlor, 
(»tluT\vist^  it  would  be  a  tree  of  specially  rxcclltMit  tnua- 
iiieiital  «jiialities. 

M(h/iinJI<i  tripetdhi  likewis*^  bl(»;iiis  in  late  May  and 
eail\  rlunr  in  its  lidnir  in  Ainnica.  Except  Magnolia rtuwro- 
j>hiflht,  there  is  n«>  laruiM'-K-awd  native  magnolia  than 
trijutulu,  heuce  the  c<»;nni<>ii  name  unibivlla  inaL:"nt»lia. 
Tlii<  larL,^'  foliage  lends  a  grand  aspect  to  a  well-grown 
specimen  of  Mmjnoha  tripetala,  and  in  other  ways  it  pi-oves 
itself  much  siipei-ior  to  J/,  acuminafd.  The  tiowers  are 
creamy  or  yellowish-Avhite  in  coloi-,  rather  than  greenish- 
white  like  those  of  3f.  acuminata. 

luniing  to  the  .Vsiatic  magnolias,  we  tind  sevei'al  otlie- 
varieties  that  bloom  tinely  in  June.  There  are  one  or  iwo 
late-lflooming  Asiatic  varieties,  that,  lon^:-  kno\\  n  in  tliis 
eouiitiN .  lia\i'  faih'd  to  make  a  favorable  ini[)ivssion  because, 
like  J/.  Ivol'iis,  foi' instance,  they  bloom  seldom  and  spai*seb' 
and  only  in  late  maturity.  Two  recently  iutrodueed  maL:- 
iiolias  are,  however,  fi'ee  IVoin  all  such  ol)jections,  and  lia\  e, 
besides,  very  decided  advantages  peculiar  to  themselves. 

'Iliey  aie  termed  I'espectively  M.  liijpoleuca  an<l  JA 
jxii-viford,  (»r  II  atsonil,  and  ai'e  lare.  AVe  have  seen  alread\' 
that  few  -iiiiiiiici-MoomiiiL;-  maLinolia^  ha\'e  llowei's  that  will 
Ix'ar  conipaiM^oii  with  m;iii\  <>iliei'  KlossoinN  of  duiir;  hence 
tin-  t  w  <  •  ma'jiH  >lias,  //  i/jxil)  iic<i  and  jxi  ri'ijlDrii,  1  lecomc  dould  v 
\aliial»lt'  oil  account  of  the  late  season  at  wliicli  their 
llow  ri-<  apj>cai'. 

Lei  us  lonl:  at  then,  a  iiioineiii.  'I'he\  im])res>^  n-  as 
iioldc  trees.  iKii  as  slirul)s,  i»earing  in  this  wa\  a  i-ertain 
resendilancc  to  M.  trlpttala.      The  f«»liage  of    .)/.  Injpohiuxt 
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is  more  like  tliat  of  tripetala  than  perhaps  any  other 
magnolia,  althougli  it  lias  also  a  fine  distinct  character  <>f  its 
own.  Of  a  l)right  silver  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf, 
whence  the  name  liypoleucn,  the  beauty  of  tlie  foliau-e  is 
made  still  more  attractive  by  a  distinct  flush  of  icl  per- 
vading the  leaf  stem,  mid-rib,  and  even  tlie  more  eomplex 
veining  of  the  leaf.  Held  up  against  the  light  the 
appearance  of  this  leaf  is  fine,  but  the  floAver,  nevertheless, 
f(n*ms  the  chief  attraction  of  this  as  well  as  of  all  other 
niao:nolias.  It  blooms  in  June,  is  larsre  and  milk-w  hite,  and 
al)ove  all  is  very  sweet-scented,  qualities  that  \\-ould  render 
valuable  any  flower,  but  joined  to  the  other  characteristic 
traits  of  the  magnolia  they  become  doubly  precious. 

When  the  J/,  liiipoleiica  was  first  seen  in  this  coiiiitry, 
it  was  believed  that  the  highest  development  in  tlie  way 
of  a  June-flowering  magnolia  had  been  obtained,  but  this 
proved  not  to  be  the  case.  Magnolia  parvijiora  has  shown 
itself,  even  during  the  short  time  it  has  been  introduced,  the 
gem  of  the  entire  collection  of  magnolias  ;  finer,  perhaps, 
in  the  sense  of  combiniuir  the  o^reatest  number  of  excellent 
qualities,  and  certainly  much  the  best  for  the  exquisite 
character  of  its  odor. 

In  a  greenhouse  one  hundred  feet  long,  the  scent  of  the 
flowers  borne  on  a  young  plant  of  this  magnolia  is  deliglit- 
fully  apparent  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  Iniihling. 
Magnolia  hypoleuca  has  certainly  a  delightful  odor,  but  tliis 
odor  of  M.  parvijiora  is  moi-e  pungent,  more  delicious 
and  subtle.  The  petals  and  their  arrangement  suggest 
those  of  M.  glauca,  but  they,  as  well  as  the  leaA'es  and 
entire  plant,  are  much  larger,  and  the  centre  of  the  llowei 
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acuiinf-  i.u  '_:ir;ii»'r  l>raui\  tioni  ;i  <UM'|i-i-rijii-«<in  flush  that 
sutfiises  tli«'  \«'rv  fiiriniis  ami  forniai  arrauge-iiifiit  of  pistils 
and  staiii«'ii-«.  Tliis  ai  raiiL'"eiiieiit  and  color  irive  the  flower 
tlif  apjM-ai-ant-e  of  lia\  iiiir  a  (l(n'|)-r<Ml  licait.  The  foliage 
aiul  <{ent'ial  li.il»il  •)f  M.  jKirrlyl^nd  is  neat  ami  thrifty. 

Tlif  |iin)il»' frinire,  7*7/ //>•  ro/m//.S',  although  >oiii('\\hat  in- 
ferioi-  t«>  the  white  fringe  in  genei'al  characteristics,  .-uhI  to 
which,  indeed,  it  Itt-ai-s  no  relation  except  in  name,  is  excpii- 
sitely  sul»tle  an<l  l«»vely  in  the  roloring  of  its  tioweis.  These 
flowers  come  ill  June  and  en\e]i>p  the  entire  ])nsh  c»r  tree 
in  ro>\-j>iir[>le,  rounded  masses  of  soft,  fleecy  ch)uds.  It  is 
well-named  the  smoke  tree,  for  I  know  nothing  to  Nvhich 
the  ili>-position  and  cojoi'inL:"  of  its  small,  numerous  flowci's 
can  l>e  more  aptl\'  com[i;ire<l  than  a  mass  of  smoke  suffused 
and  penetrated  with  suidiglit. 

On    first     turning    to     the    consideration     of     summer- 

fltiwcring  plants,  we  are 


*■  ^.^* 


at  once  attracted  to  the 
m<»st  splendidly  gifted 
of  the  entire  class.  \  iz.  : 
Rhodotlend  I'ons  and 
liai'ih  azaleas.  'i'liex' 
seem  intended  to  1  >e 
•ji-oUjied  toLTethcr  and 
;ire  n>uall\  <'mployed 
in  that  w  a\ .  ihe  azalea 
is,  in  e\  ei\  wax,  smaller 
than  I  he  iliododeiidron, 
and  when  planted  on  ilic  outskiils  of  a  grouj)  of  the  latter, 
shade  olV  harmonioii>l\    the  oiitlin*'  of  a  mass  of   (he  former 
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PINXTER    FLOWER. 

(AZALEA    NUDIFLORA.  ' 


The  flowers  also  of  these  two  sliruhs  serve  to  jHM-fcct 
eacli  other  wlieii   associated   together.      <  )ii(^,  the    i-lKidodcn- 

droii,  is  splendid,  l^Iow  iiii;; 
and  coiuple.v  in  (h-tail  :  the 
otlier,  clioice,  e.vcpiisite,  siiii- 
plei-  ill  form,  and  \vX  most 
subtl}^  and  ricld}-  tintcil.  It 
.■*P^%  is  difficult  to  decidt'  on  the 
conipai-ative  excellence  of 
tlieir  beauties,  because  these 
beauties  are  so  individual 
and  different.  For  the  i-Ik)- 
dodendron,  we  can  say  it 
has  more  effective,  shining  evergreen  foliage,  1)ut  on  the 
other  hand,  the  hard}^  azalea  endures  more  steadfastly  win- 
ter and  summer  vicissitudes. 
Such  plants  as  these 
should  be  employed  in  fa- 
vored nooks,  on  a  hillside, 
if  possible,  ^vhere  the  eye 
may  look  down  upon  their 
chai'ms.  The  employment 
of  both  of  these  attractive 
plants  is  I'apidly  becoming 
an  actual  necessity  to  the 
well-ordered  lawn. 

Nor  does  the  fact  that  tlie 
rhododendron      occasionally 
suffers  from  sudden  changes,  both  in  summer  and  winter, 
seriously  check  its  growing  popularity.     Many,  in  fact,  are 
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alrejuly  learning  tliat  a  little  protection  l)y  iilantinL'  in  the 
lee  of  other  trees,  and  a  practical  consideration  t)f  the  pedi- 
gree t)f  the  variety  used,  considered  \\'\x\\  i-eijard  to  the  more 
or  less  liard\  nature  of  its  ancestors,  will  secure  general 
results  of  the  most  satisfactory  character.  Azalea  nudl- 
jlora  is  a  good  example  of  this  genuine  American  ]>lant 
of  the  azalea  type. 

In  this  connection,  however,  I  must  not  fail  to  offer  meet 
tribute  to  the  excellent  beauty  of  the  common  lauiel  of 
the  American  woods,  ICalmia  latifoUn.  While  its  flowers, 
})erha})s,  are  n(»t  as  splendid  in  form  and  mass  as  those  of  the 
i-liododendron,  nor  as  vai'ied  and  sul)tle  in  coloring  as  those 
of  the  liai'dy  azalea,  the  curious,  quaint  construction  of  its 
flower-cup  is  yet  quite  as  distinguished  in  its  way  for  its 
ex(piisite  daintiness  and  charming  symmetry.  It  surpasses 
the  rhododendron,  moreover,  in  hardiness,  and  possesses  the 
attraction  of  comparatively  large  evergreen  leaves,  which 
the  deciduous  hardy  azalea  does  not  possess.  When  grown 
in  the  nursery,  /.  e,,  transplanted  now  and  then,  the  ICahnia 
littifolid  may  l)e  readily  moved  at  any  aii'c,  but  to  tear  old 
plants  from  tlieii'  native  haunts  in  woodland  nooks  and 
plant  them  successfully  on  the  lawn,  has  been  repeatedly 
proved  to  be  a  dithcult  operation. 

As  we  give  our  attention  more  closely  t(^  deciduous 
shrubs,  we  are  impressed  by  the  number  of  specially  note- 
worthy genera  that  distinguish  themselvesin  dune  either  by 
tiieir  foliage  or  their  flowers.  What  a  lo\-ely  group,  for 
instance,  are  the  vai'ious  .Iuii('-l>li»oiiiinu  s])ireas. 

There  Were,  as  we  reiiieiiibei',  liiic  spi'inii;-lloweriiiu"  spi- 
rea<   lik<'    -S'.     llniulxrijii,    but    ln»\\     lo\ cK .  also,  ai'e    June- 
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flowering  8.  Reevesiana^fl.  2^1  and  S.  trilohata,  i\  similar  l)ut 
still  more  attractive  species.  The  branches  of  these  spireas 
hang  during  June  in  tlie  most  graceful  curves  studded  to 
their  very  tips  ^vith  lovely  rosettes  of  pure  white  flowers. 

Then  there  is  8.  pr^mifolia  with  upright  habit,  neat, 
bright  green  leaves  and  numerous  white  flowers  coming  in 
late  May  oftener  than  in  June,  lled-floweriug  8.  Fortunel 
and  Fortunei  macrophylla  and  Icevigata  are  also  June-flower- 
ing, while  among  other  kinds  blooming  in  the  same  month 
may  be  noted  the  choice  and  delicate  little  spireas  hella  and 
ariwfolia  and  the  more  common-lookinir  and  larorer-sfi'owinsr 
chamcedrifoUa,  nepalensis^  and  ulmifolia. 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  all  spireas  on  the  lawn, 
however,  is  the  June-flowering  8.  opidifolia  aurea.  The 
leaves  of  8.  opulifolia  aurea  are  broader  and  larger  than 
those  of  any  other  spirea,  which  is  generally  a  small-leaved 
race,  and  the  colors,  especially  at  this  season,  are  delicate 
shades  of  gold.  Indeed  so  effective  is  this  golden  color 
that  had  the  white  flowers  studding  the  entire  stem  been 
less  lovely  I  would  have  classed  it  among  the  golden-  and 
purple-leaved  plants.  If  we  add  to  these  (pialities  excep- 
tional vigor  and  hardiness,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  ^S'. 
opulifolia  aurea  is  a  shrub  peculiarly  adapted  to  lawn 
planting.  Indeed  th(^  general  habit  and  the  flowers  render 
the  common  type  opulifolia  almost  as  fine  as  the  golden 
variety. 

But  I  must  not  linger  on  these  interesting  spireas  too 
long,  while  there  are  other  interesting  June-floAvei'ing 
shrubs  waiting  to  claim  our  attention.  Every  well-planted 
lawn  must  have  some  Philadelphuses  or  mock  oi*aiiges,  with 
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,luii<-    tloWfis    likt'    \erital»l<-    «>raiiLrf    l»l»»ss(iiiis.       Pliiliuhl' 
plmx  roi-oiiiU'ins    is    the    iii(»st    sweeKsceiitt'.l    ami    in   otlier 

^\•a\s  th«'  Ix'st  vai'iety,  althcui-jli  <jrnn^ 
dijiorua^  laxu>i^  aptciotniH^  etc.,  are  larger 
and  more  easily  propagated.  There 
i>  a  line  dwail"  golden  Philad(4[ihiis 
thai  does  Hot  receive  the  attention  it 
should. 

^\.  ^\•t'll-kn('\\  u  .1  uiM'-tlowerinu:'  i^e- 
nu-  «'!'  >lii-ul)  is  the  Dciitzia,  not 
Deutzia  gra<dlu  only,  hut  Ih-ntzia 
c/'e/utf<(,  t^.  pi.,  a  Jajian  jihmt,  strong- 
growing,  and  bear- 
ing masses  of  attrac- 
ts     tive  ])iid<ish-white  flowei's, 


/ 


F1 


and    also    the    smaller    JJ 
Mcdhi'a^jl.  2)1-     Tliei'e 
are      also      Deiif.iids 
Foiinnc'i^ cvenata  and 


GORDON'S   MOCK    ORANGE. 

tPHii>oELPHU8  0ORDON.ANU8.)  scahvit ,  Ijotli  liitercst- 
inj,^  haid\',  ra})id-growing  shrnl)s. 
The  viiToi-ons  hriuht-ij^reeu  inish 
jon(5ysuckles  are  also  attractixc  in 
June,     with     tlic     icd     and      white 

flo\Vei*S  "»t'  Til  rid  rlfil,  tlif  while  of 
excellent  dl"  >(  i|  liiej-  f'rtn/ni  iit  issi  ind, 
and  the  \elh>w  and  \  ejlnw  i>h-i(M|  of 
a't/losteu/n,  flfkri/t/sd,  and   Li  dhoit rii. 

'i'he    sweet-scented     ^hrnhs     (\i] ii<-(iiitJi us     florldiis    and 
(\  ht  riijiifiis    lik<'\\i<e    olVer    the    v]iic\     IVa-jfaiice    iif    their 
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EXOCHORDA  GRANDIFLORA. 


chocolate-browii  buds  and  l)r()U(l  ]-icli  foliaire.  Tliest;  are 
choice  slinibs  and  can  scarcely  be  used  too  nnidi  in  il,e 
salient  points  of  shrub  groups. 

Exocliordagrandifiora  should  have 
been  mentioned  jierhaps  amonii;  the 
spireas,  Avhere  it  properly  belongs,  l)ut 
it    is    so    different    in    every    way,    so 

specially    suited     to 

distinct    single    [)()si- 

tions,     that    I     have 

ventured  to  consider 

it    apart     from     the 

other    varieties.      Fe\v    shmbs   are   more 

difficult   to   2:)ropagate   than   this   spirea, 

hence  its  reputation  for  rarity  and  choice- 

ness.      But  aside 

from  these  quali- 
ties the  leaves  and 

flowers     of      this 

plant  are  very  at- 
tractive, the  leaves 

for      their     li^ht 

green,         slightly 

bluish     tint,    and 

the      flowers    for 

their  number  and 

pure  ^vhite  color, 

AV  o  n  d  e  r  f  u  1 1  y 
bright  and  effective  in  mass.      The  general  habit  of  the 
plant  is  broad,  bushy,  and  vigorous.     In  this   climatr  the 


YELLOW    JAPANESE 

KERRIA. 

(kerria  japonica.) 


SWEET-SCENTED  SHRUB 

(CAUYCANTHUS    FL0RIDU8.) 
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flowers  a|'|-«;ii  ill  laif  -May  and  enrly  .Iiiik-.  Tlie  pretty, 
small-leavetl  Ktrrin  Jdjumlcti  also  ]>fars  attractivt^  yellow 
flowei-s  ill  JiiiH-  ami  makes  an  interestinL^  slirnb  «»n  the 
ontskii'ts  of  >linil>   |ilaiitatioiis. 

Aihoiil:'  the  larL'*'  slinilis  sjim-ially  suited  to  the  ft'iilie  uf 
a  mass  of  deciduou>  foliai^e  aie  the   II  injihas  or  Ihcrrjlhis. 
rhe\    aie    i-a|)id-L''r«»wiiii:,   heariiiLT   almii- 
daiit  leaves  and  liowers,  au<l  are  generally 
popular.     They  foi'Ui   out-  of  our  sta])le 
plants  for  the  c-onsti'uction  of  any  group 
of  shrul)s.     Some  of  the  M  liijiliax  l)ear 
light-red     and     otheis     striped     flowers. 
Wei(/di((  rosfid  is  justly  cousideivd   one 
of    the    lte<t    kinds. 

Among  the   iiio>t    attractive  of   duiie- 

t^owerini:'  shrulis   is    lanmriv  Afr'u-nna. 

There   ai-e   (Uie   or   t\\o   other  kinds   that 

Idoom    during   this   month,    l>ut    none 

Ix'tter  than    1.  Atrlcdiid.     'idle  i-harae- 

teristic  feathery  hahit  and  great  vigor 

of     the    tamarisks    renders    Africdixt 

specially  \alual>le   in   a   Liroup  of  shruhs 

whei-e    \ariet\    of    form    and     Iteauty    of 

Hower    aiv    df^ii-e(|.      Tliei-e    aiv    sevei'al 

RED  FLOWERING  WEIGELIA.  .  .     ,  ,  />      77 

•«£.oEUA  KO6EA.1  late-oloomnii:"  tamarisks,  >-iicli  as  (rdf/icd 

and  liiil'ii-d^  which  makes  ihis  diiiie-tlow  eriiiu"  Alricdiid 
parliculai-|\  \aluai»le.  I*niiiiiiL:-  i^  al>solutel\  essential  to 
keeji  til,.  l;iiik\   '_q-(»\\th  of  tamarisks  in  subjection. 

We  couif  now    to  a  \  t'I\   iioiew  «»rt  li\    genus  aiiioim-  ,luin'- 
tloweriii'j'  >hrul)s.      The  snow  had   or   vil»ui'iiiim    ut'niis  is  ;i 
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large  one,  but  only  half  a  dozen  liardy  varieties  aiv 
tlioroug-lily  well  suited  to  lawn  planting.  The  couiiiiou 
snowball  (  Vihiinunn  opulusj  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  niost 
generally  useful  on  the  lawn,  because  it  is  tine,  sinii'h-  or  in 
mass.  It  grows  vigorously,  and  is  bi();i<l,  and  l)eai"s  numer- 
ous balls  of  snow-white  blossoms.  The  onl\'  sei-ious  fault  it 
has  is  an  openness 
of  foliage  or  naked- 
ness of  stem  that 
makes  it  less  effec- 
tive Avhen  planted 
singly  than  it  ^vould 
otherwise  be. 

As  a  June-ilower- 
iug  vibui'num,  how- 
ever, there  is  nothing 
like  the  Japan  snow- 
l)all  (  Vilmrnum ])li- 
catiim),  already  spo- 
ken of  in  the  high- 
est  terms  elsewhere. 
Dai'k  green  and  glos- 
sy leaves,  crinkled  and  compact,  especiall}-  if  well  })runed, 
and  large  white  balls  of  flowers,  persistently  retained  on 
the  plant  for  \veeks,  are,  as  we  have  also  seen,  its  distin- 
guishing characteristics.  Grood  judges  have  commended 
this  plant  as  in  many  senses  the  l)est  of  deciduous  shrubs. 

Another  Juue-flowerino-  shrub  of  considerable  merit 
should  not  be  neglected.  Eyci iim  harlHO'uiiij  eia.,  is  an  old 
plant.  l)ut   very  pretty,  especially  Avhen  ti-ailing  over  rock- 
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work.  Tlie  fl<>wei'<  .-nv  small  and  <»f  a  purple  «trviulet  color. 
Maiiv  of  xhv-v  tiiii'  ttld  liai'tly  plants  are  in  danger  of  beiug 
fori^otten  in  tlit-  nisji  for  new  and  I'are  \arieties. 

A  >pfi'ial  Ldorx'  of  June,  a  iilorv  entirely  unequalled 
in  its  wav  at  an\  ■•tliti'  time  of  the  year,  is  found  in  the 
sevei-al  L't^nera  <>f  liardx'  eliniltini;*  \  ines.  Many  of  them  are, 
of  course,  familiar  to  the  leader,  and  }»i'ol>al»ly  n(»ne  more 
so  than   the  hone\  suckles.      'I'liey  make  a  lunuerous  family 

of  vai'ieties,  with  thick, 
L:l»»ssy  ureen  leaves 
and  abundant  sweet- 
scented  liowers.  The 
BelLriMH,  or  sti'iped 
monthly,  red  and 
white,  is  perhaps  at 
ouce  best  known  and 
most  genei'all}'  popu- 
lar. OfffiaJeN.s/'s  is  pink 
and  straw  color,  A\dth 
the  st^a^\'  coloi-  pre- 
dominating. One  of 
the  best  yellow  ones, 
in(h'e(l  (Uie  of  the  best 
of  all  honeysuckles,  is 
Jldlhaiiti  fi'om  Japan. 
J'liis  \ai-iety  is  evcr- 
gi'een  to  a  \vv\  consid- 
el'able  (h'gret',  which 
much  increases  its  \aiiic.  Tlicn  in  June  there  are  lovely 
chMnatiscs,  lliat   l<»\e  to  t-linil)  t»\«T  slumps  or  dii  a  screen  ()r 
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trellis  of  wood.  The  prevailing  colors  of  the  Jiiiie-V)looining 
types  are  purple  and  white,  and  these  coloi-s  are  of  the 
purest,  richest  tint.  Open-petalled,  large,  sometimes  ten 
inches  in  diameter,  star-shaped,  these  flowers  gather  in  close 
masses  among  small,  inconspicuous  leaves.  Tiie  best  per- 
haps is  Tackmanii,  for  free  blooming  and  general  hardi- 
ness, but  there  are  excellent  varieties  among  the  lighter- 
colored  lanuginosa  and  ])atens  type.  All  these  June 
clematises  should  be  pruned  after  they  have  finished  flower- 
ing, so  as  to  secure  a  vigorous  gr(^^vth  and  bloom  for  the 
following  year. 

The  curious  and  rare  Japan  clinil)ing  hydrangea  also  is 
a  June-flowering  vine.  It  has  dai'k-green,  long-stalked, 
cordate  leaves,  sharply  toothed,  and  white  hydrangea-like 
flo\vers  in  loose  clusters.  Like  ivy,  it  throws  out  multi- 
tudes of  rootlets,  and  clings  well  to  stonework. 

During  some 
seasons  the  Wis- 
taria  is   a  June- 
flowering      vine, 
but     ^vhether    it 
blooms  in  May  or  June,  its 
grape-like  clusters  of  purple 
flowers,  piled  among  picturesque 
and  tossino^  masses  of  lio-ht-i'Teen 
leaves    and    tendrils,   are    always 
beautiful.     There   is   a  beautiful 
white  variety  that  is  particularly 

efi:'ective.     The  two  colors  may  be  finely  contrasted  by 
setting  out  the  two  kinds  near  each  other  and  letting 
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their  growths  mingle.  The  ilhistration  tm  the  opposite  page 
sliows  an  arltor  in  Central  Park  covered  with  AVistaria  that 
always  e.\hi)>its  the  tlnwers  with  excellent  eft'eet. 

Nor  shonM  we  pass  unnoticed  on  this  occasion  the  sum- 
mer charms  of  the  two  best  climbing  roses,  Baltimore  Belle 
and  Queen  (»f  the  Prairies.  There  ai'e  other  excellent 
varieties  of  climbing  I'oses,  but  tlie\  do  not  sur[>ass,  and 
hardly  supi>lement,  the  excellent  qualities  of  these  two  well- 
known  kinds. 

Passes  mii^ht  l)e  prolitablv  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  June-iiowering  qualities  of  hai'dy  roses  generally,  of 
the  Gen.  Jac([ueminots,  Baronne  Prtn'osts,  Mad.  Plantiers, 
and  a  thousand  others,  but  in  the  brief  way  in  which  we 
are  studying  June  lawns,  we  can  afford  to  simidy  touch  on 
the  employment  of  roses  as  a  class.  To  their  magnificent 
tints  and  forms  no  pen  can  do  adequate  justice,  and  tlieir 
excellence  has  moreover  become  a  houseliold  wor*!.  \\  e 
may  [trofitablv,  however,  devote  a  few  lines  to  some  l)rief 
suggestions  for  the  development  of  the  most  abundant  and 
best  rose  blooms,  and  for  the  dispositi(^)n  of  rose  l)ushes  on 
the  lawn. 

In  the  first  place,  to  get  the  best  roses,  the  soil  where 
the  [>lant  is  grown  should  be  a  rich  sandy  loam  and  not 
cla\',  and  tlicn  tlic  old  gi-o\\tli  of  last  year  should  always  be 
cut  back  almost  to  the  grouml,  of,  if  the  phuit  is  already 
old,  almost  to  the  main  stem.  Kosc  bu'^-s  and  bliLi'ht  ai'e  apt 
to  make  lose  bushes,  uidess  caiefulK  tended,  >onie\\  hat 
unsigliiU  oitjects  on  the  lawn  in  spite  of  rheir  giand 
flowers.  (  )f  course  this  need  not  l)e  so,  but  we  should 
recognize  the  daniicr  •>i|iiarel\,  and   if  we  cannot  be  sure  of 
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ijiviiij^  our  roses  the  riirlit  aiiiount  and  kind  of  attention,  at 
least  we  should  |»laiit  tluMii  in  i-t4irt'(l  nodkv  in  the  shelter- 
ing skirts  of  other  phmtations. 

The  Itoaa  rugosa  from  Ja[)an,  however,  is  an  exce[)iii)n  to 
this  rule,  as  its  leav^es  are  entirely  healthy  and  liardy  in  all 
exposures.  Tlie  leaves  ai'e  dai'k-ii-i'een,  ciinkled,  and  atti'ac- 
tive,  the  tl()\vers  sinii'h',  wliicli  is  for  ine  an  advaiitauv,  and 
the  fruit  large  and  showy.  It  is,  in  a  ^v<^rd,  one  of  the  most 
ornamental  shrul>s  for  the  lawn. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  l)een  considering  hai-dy 
deciduous  plants,  properly  so-called,  and  pei-jiaps  as  regards 
their  forming  any  distinctiv(^  feature  of  June  we  would  be 
hardly  justified  in  mentioning  evergreens  at  all,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  exquisite  young  growth  of  some  particular  varieties. 

Let  us  then  note  a  few  leading  varieties  of  evergreens 
that  exhibit  this  peculiarity.  All  hemlocks  are  lovely  in 
their  soft,  young  growth,  and  delicate  tendrils  of  June,  l)ut 
there  is  a  variegate<l  form  that  is  touched  all  over  at  this 
season  with  lighter  shades  on  the  young  gi-owtli  in  a  \ery 
attractive  manner.  This  variegation  dift'ei's  in  perfection  a 
good  deal  from  year  to  year.  The  young  growth  of  most 
S[)ruces  is  also  tine,  and  specially  noteworthy  on  the  dwarfer 
forms,  such  as  Gregory's  dwai-f  ( Picea  ej'celxa  Grcgoriana). 
An  extrem(dy  dwarf  American  black  spruee  has  likewise 
jtleasing  tints  on  its  young  gi'owtli,  but  its  form  is  so  strik- 
ing, tliat  lliis  beaut  \'  of  the  \oung  u'i'owth  is  ovei'lookeil  ii; 
eonteiiiplat  ing  the  compact  masses  of  this  most  eccenti'ic  of| 
evergreens.  Tliei'e  is  a  vai'iety  of  the  Amei'ican  white' 
spi'uce  (J*i(i((  (il/xi)  cabiMl  (Jlory  of  the  Si)ruces,  wliicl' 
has  a  wai'in  golden  tint   in  the  midst  of  its  xoniiL;-  L:'i't'<-n. 
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Perhaps,  howev^er,  tlie  most  extraordinary  spruce  in 
June  is  the  tiger-tail  spruce  ( Picea  lyolita)  from  Japan. 
And   its  name   seems   not   inaptly   given   as    we   note    the 


JAPAN    RAMANAS   ROSE. 

(rosa    rugosa    rubra.) 


enlarged  bright  golden  tips  of  the  Ijranches  bursting  torth 
from  the  enveloping  leaf-bud.  The  general  appearance  of 
this  evergreen  is  sturdy,  stiff,  and  intensely  individual  as 


S2       jrxii  j:ffects  on  the  lawn. 


well  as  dwarf  and  endiirintr.  In  color  it  is  generally  light 
tjreenisli-yellow,  but  the  color  becomes  deepened  at  the  tips, 
and  is  chaui^ed  still  more  l)y  eoiirrast  with  the  reddish- 
brown  envelopes  or  scales  nf  the  leaf-buds  di-oppimr  off 
in»\\'  tVoin  one  blanch  ami  imw  from   another  at  this  season. 

In  .June  we  do  not  look  amoUL^  tlie  arbor  xita-s.  ^\•llether 
Asiatic  or  American,  nor  anionii'  the  so-called  cypresses  of 
Japan  f  lietiiiosporasj  for  any  loveliness  of  tint  peculiar  to 
that  season.  The  junipers,  silver  His.  and  several  of  the 
pines  on  the  other  hand  are  peculiarly  and  supremely  l)eau- 
tifid  at  this  season.  To  l)egiu  \vith,  few  evergreens  can 
show  moi-e  beauty  than  is  found  on  the  }oung  growth  of 
our  connnoii  Canadian  juniper  fJiDiiperits  CaiiafUiisis), 
Its  low.  solid  masses  are  thoroughly  penetrated  by  light 
soft  shades,  and  ^vhere  the  plant  chances  to  stand  among  a 
lot  of  <listinct  evergreens  the  effect  is  still  more  striking. 
Of  a  similar  light  tint  is  Jiniiperus  ohlomja  pjendula^  the 
true  wee[)ing  juni[)er,  and  a  native  of  xVi'menia.  It  is  not 
altogether  hardy. 

Then  what  can  be  liner  tlian  the  h)vely  light  green 
shades  of  the  Irish  and  Swedish  junipers.  Such  pictui'es(iiie 
forms  and  lovely  c(»lors  would  be  invaluable  for  lawn 
plant im:'  if  tlie\'  were  only  possessed  of  hardiness  and 
adaptability  to  light  diy  soil.  The  Iduest  of  evergreens, 
JuiiiperusVin/lniniKt  </J((nc(i  and  Junipenisi  ve/t//sf(/,  have 
also  special  1\'  lo\'el\   June  tints. 

X(»t  maii\  of  the  pines  are  part  icularh'  remai'kable  in 
June.  I'elliaps  /'//iN.s  e./VV /.sY/,  tile  l>li<»taii  i>ine.  is  most 
notewoftliN'  al  that  season,  alt houuh  ilie  dwarf  Scotch  is 
decided!  v  attiactive  in  its  earl\'  coat  of  fresh  i-i-een.     Pi  nits 
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monspelieusis  is  also  fine  in  June,  as  well  as  Mncjho  and  the 
dwarf  white  pine. 

But  the  finest  of  all  evergreens,  I  am  tempted  to  say, 
certainly  the  finest  of  all  evergreens  in  June,  are  some  of 
the  silver  firs.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  remarkable,  but 
chief  among  them  stand  Nordmann's  fir,  the  Grecian 
(Abies  Cilicica),  and  the  noble  silver  fir  (A.  nohillx). 

Nordmann's  is  at  all  seasons  unsurpassed  for  grandeur, 
and  now  the  light,  fresh  young  foliage  checkers  the  tree  all 
over  in  the  most  delightful  manner  imaginable. 

The  Grrecian  silver  fir  starts  earlier,  and  is  most  remark- 
able of  all  for  an  early  coating  of  the  lovely  young  growth 
peculiar  to  the  silver  firs. 

Abies  Pichta,  the  Siberian  silver  fir  has  also  voluminous 
young  growth,  and  it  is 
remarkable  among  all 
evergreens  for  a  soft, 
silky  texture  which 
is  delightful  to  the 
touch. 

Many  think  Abies 
nohiJis   the    finest    of 


evergreens,  and  for 
exquisite  richness  of 
blue  coloring  and 
picturesque  masses  it 
is,  indeed,  almost  un- 
rivalled. Otherwise  it  lacks  the  grandeur  of  outline  and 
great  hardiness  of  the  Nordmann's  silver  fir.  It  is  not 
unimportant  to  note  here  that  Abies  nohilis  displays  much 


NOBLE  SILVER  FIR. 

Babies  nobilis.  ^ 
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vaiiei  \  <•!'  i-olnrinpf  and  conformation  on  individual  f^peci- 
mens,  lit'Uft'  it  follows  that  t-aivful  selection  (»t"  tin-  best 
varieties  and  tlieii-  strict  ]^erpetuatiou  by  grafting  become 
important  to  the  lawn  ]tlant('r. 

The  Ceplialoiiiaii  tir,  .lA/V.v  Cephahmivn,  is  aiiothei-  at- 
tractive evei'green  in  June,  although  now  and  then  it 
sulfers  tVom  hai'd  \\  intei-s. 

AJtics  J^arsonUiiKi  or  htsiocarpa  is  one  of  the  i-arest  and 
finest  s})ecies  of  the  genus,  and  its  long,  curled,  light- 
colored  leaves  assume  the  richest   hues  in   early  summer. 

Ahies  coiwolov  is  another  excellent  and  similar  ever- 
gi-een. 

It  is  an  iiiipoitant  fact  to  remember  that  systematic 
pi'uning  <i1'  both  the  leadei-  or  topmost  twig  and  ()f  the 
side  l»ranehes  of  these  silver  ^v^  tends  givath'  to  develo[) 
the  beautifid  June  growth  on  e\ cry  part  of  the  tree.  It  is 
not  well,  however,  to  continue  this  pinching  too  louii^ortoo 
frecjuently,  for  the  tree  may  thus  come  to  lose  the  essential 
characteristic  foi-m  of  the  species  or  variety. 

\('iy  attracti\"e  also  ai'e  the  eai'lv  tints  of  tlu'  dark  and 
e.xtremely  attractive  dwarf  Hudson's  Bay  fir,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  neat  and  elegant  Ahies  'pectin<tt((  rompacta. 
These  last-iiaiiie(l  foi'iiis  nia\'  be  classed  among  the  hardiest 
of  eveigi'eens.  Turnini:-  to  st'vei-al  excivrcens  which  are 
almost  indxHowii  on  the  lawn  and  iliat  are  at  the  same  time 
alt  I'aet  i\ »'  in  J  line,  w  ('  liiid  1  he  hard  \'  foi'm  of  Ahl,  s  I  >oiitiJ(tsii 
or  j>stnilot(<ii<j{i  J)on<jhtsii.  Ihe  parlicnlar  \aiiet\  of  the 
I)ouglas  spruc«*  generalh  eiiiplo\ed  has  Ix'cii  found  some- 
what tender  in  the  Kastein  oi-  Atlantic  Slates.  a|>i>areiitl\- 
}>ecause  most   specimens  have  been  bi'ought   IVom  the  lower 
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jiortions  of  the  coast  ranges  of  California.  The  Colorado 
form,  howev^er,  proves  pei-fectly  hardy  and  is  not  only  at- 
tractive to  the  eye  in  June,  but  is  deliciously  resinous  in 
odoi-.  There  is  ?i pmndoUuga  Sieholdii,  fi'oni  Japan,  which 
is  also  beautiful  in  June.  The  blue  spruce  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  ( Picea  ptingens)  is  perhaps  the  richest  aud 
bluest  of  evergreens  at  this  season,  and  has  also  the  high 
merit  of  being  hardy  and  vigorous. 

But  after  extolling  the  beauties  of  all  these  evergreens 
in  June,  we  must  turn  for  the  finest  evero-reen  effect  in 
summer  to  the  golden  yew.  Later  its  colors  are  more  or 
less  dulled,  in  comparison,  and  sometimes  it  is  even  browned 
in  ^vinter,  though  scarcely  ever  actually  killed,  but  now,  in 
June,  its  deep,  rich  gold  is  fairly  luminous  in  its  glow  of 
young  life.  The  golden  yew  bears  patiently  any  amount 
of  pruning,  and  may  be  and  is  continually  distorted  l)y 
pruning  into  the  most  artificial  forms.  There  is  a  silver- 
tinted  variety  of  the  same  English  yew  ( Taxus  haccata) 
of  which  the  golden  is  also  a  variety,  but  it  is  hardly  as 
distinct  and  striking.  It  is  called  T.  h.  elegantissima ; 
why,  I  cannot  say,  unless  silver  may  be  termed  more 
elegant  than  gold.  It  is  difficult  to  do  Justice  to  either  of 
these  last-named  evergreens  as  they  appear  in  late  May  or 
early  June.  The  variety  and  freshness  of  tint  as  contrasted 
in  broadly  pervading  masses  with  the  darkei'  shades  of  the 
mature  growth  really  defy  description,  while  they  make 
decidedly  one  of  the  most  charming  features  of  the  lawn  in 
early  summer.  The  Irish  yew  is  not  always  hardy,  but  it 
is  striking  and  distinct. 

In  looking  over  this  brief  review  of  the  most  prominent 
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and  characteristic  beauties  of  the  lawn  in  June,  I  am 
impressed  with  the  insutHcient  justice  done  their  loveliness, 
but  I  am  also  consoled  at  my  evident  failure  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  no  ordinary  [m'Ii  will  suffice  to  convey  an 
ade([Uate  idea  of  their  subtle  cliarin. 

For  instance,  of  the  fresh,  early  summer  growths  of  many 
trees  we  can  sa>'  little  more  than  they  are  dark  green  ;  but 
liow  [»oorl\-  sucli  terms  express  their  delicate  gradations  of 
color,  soft,  glistening,  and  wonderful.  Look  at  that  weep- 
inff  beech  I  AVhat  words  can  describe  the  soft,  tender, 
<;leamini!:  color  of  its  youui^  folia2:e.  And  so  it  is  with  a 
hundred  other  trees,  the  charms  of  which  at  this  season 
meet  us  at  every  turn  on  many  lawns. 

A\'irh  the  knowledge  of  such  la\vii-pl anting  riches  easily 
attainable  by  almost  every  one,  is  it  strange  that  some 
countries  deem  no  time  and  labor  too  s^reat  to  secure  that 
utmost  vigor  of  early  growth  wliidi  can  alone  ])r(Mhu'e  the 
highest  pei-fection  of  June  flowers  and  foliage?  Is  it  not 
moi-e  sti'ange  that  we  in  America,  with  our  favorable  soil 
and  elimate  and  enterprise  and  reufai'd  for  all  lovely  things, 
<lo  not  seek  more  to  eniplo\  tlie  lawn-planting -beauties  at 
oui'  coiiiniand  '.  P('ilia[>s  we  liave  been  hitherto  occupied 
to<i  iiiucli  with  llic  engrossing"  <lulit's  of  a  young  nation 
to  look  to  tlir  pfiiiiaiiciit  adoi'iiiiiciit  of  lioiiie. 

<  )ui-  incrca'-fd  iiitcfcoui'se  with  I'Jii'opc  liowever  lias  Iteen 
tearliiii'j  11-  iiiiK'h  <'f  h-itc.  and  we  ai'f  h'ai'niiiir  not  oii]\'  that 
w<'  should  do  iiioi-c  artistic  K-iwu  plant  inu-.  but  that  we 
cannot  coufoi'iu  omscKcs  ser\'ihd\'  to  l'aii"(»j)t'a)i  horticul- 
tui'al  •-taii(La:(l-.  Aftci-  much  failure  in  ti'Niuu-  to  o-,.t  some- 
thing else,  \M'  are  attaining  to   (he  conviclit)n  that  we  nuist 
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have  geiiuiue  Americau  lawns  adorned  with  only  such 
plants  as  suit  the  special  conditions  of  the  country  and 
locality. 

We  are  learning  that  because  an  English  or  Scotch 
gardener  tells  us  ^ve  should  have  a  particular  tree  wliich  he 
has  grown  successfully  in  England,  we  are  not  necessarily 
to  assume  that  horticultural  skill,  whether  Scotch,  or  Eno-- 
lish,  or  French,  must  be  able  to  compass,  in  some  occult 
way,  its  successful  employment  on  American  lawns. 

Just  as  we  are  developing  with  active  enthusiasm  home 
art  in  our  interior,  so  we  are  gaining  an  increasing  realiza- 
tion of  the  importance  of  studying  personally  the  needs 
and  capacities  of  our  lawns.  During  the  next  few  years 
we  may  be  sure  that  lawn  planting  as  an  art  is  likely  to 
develop  into  a  most  important  feature  of  the  home-life  of 
the  humblest  citizen  who  owns  a  spot  of  ground. 

Therefore  to  those  who  would  keep  abreast  of  the  time 
in  such  matters,  I  would  say,  give  q\q\^  possible  chance 
to  the  June  effects  of  trees  and  shrubs  on  the  la^^m.  These 
occur  on  the  white  days  of  the  year,  and  all  intelligent  care 
in  the  selection  and  culture  of  such  plants  will  be  now 
more  than  ever  repaid  in  the  pleasure  thus  afforded  both 
our  friends  and  ourselves. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

THE    FLOWERS  AND   FOLIAGE   OF   SUMMER. 
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'?UNE  is  liai-clly  suiiuiuT.  It  is  the 
thresliold,  as  it  were,  over  wliicli 
ijS  'dw  Avafted  tlie  odoi-s  of  spi'iiii;.  All 
k     spriug's   freshness    and    rit-liuess    of 


-  .y-  ■    ''^JJ^     bounding  vitality  characterize  many 

\X^i^^a'S^^^      "^""^  ^^^KV^>  'i'"^    i^^   ^-^  ^^o^   until  we 
'^'  are    really    lauuclied    into    the    full 

glow  of  July  that  we  realize  what  we  may  fairly  consider 
the  genuine  climate  of  sunmier. 

AVe  ha\"e  doubtless  maii\"  Ncritable  summer  davs  in 
.Tunc,  and  so  we  ha\ c  in  May,  for  that  mattei',  but  even  in 
JuiK'  iIktc  ai'r  decided  suggestions  of  spi'ing  still  linLi'ering 
in  llif  ail'. 

It  becomes  tlierefoi'e  \-er\'  important  to  the  lawn-[>lanter 
to  be  able  to  projoie.:'  a>  iiiiieli  as  possible  the  loN'eliness 
of  Afay  and  June.  In  Aineiiea.  e-^pecialb",  he  ha'-;  an  addi- 
tional ini-t'nti\('  in  tin-  fact  that  Jnl\-  aiitl  Au>jiist  ai'e  spent 
largely  in  the  open  aii'  b\'  a  |»eople  who,  as  a  rule,  do  not. 
spend  a-^  much  time  niit-of-dodis  as  most  other  nations. 
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A  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  find  in  our  ebaiiii-eable 
climate,  but  should  we  not,  in  a  large  degree,  attribute  this 
neglect  of  open-air  enjoyments  to  a  lack  of  genuine  appre- 
ciation of  the  sweet  influences  of  nature  ?  We  are  a[)t  to 
talk  much  of  the  beauties  of  nature  after  takinir  homoeo- 
pathic  doses  of  Ruskin  and  visiting  the  White  Mountains. 
As  a  nation,  however,  I  fear,  \\e  are  not  lovers  of  the  open 
air,  except  for  purposes  of  business  or  of  pleasure  that 
hardly  involve  much  direct  relation  with  nature. 

Since,  however,  we  are  forced  to  dwell  more  or  less  in 
the  open  air  in  July  and  August,  constrained  by  fashion 
and  the  heat  of  the  weather,  it  is  all  the  more  reason- 
able to  make  the  exterior  of  the  house  attractive,  and 
to  take  the  opportunity  of  making  this  fashion  a  means  of 
gradually  developing  a  more  widespread  love  of  nature. 

Of  the  three  main  features  of  the  la\vn — flowers, 
foliage,  and  grass, — the  first,  though  important,  are  least  so, 
simply  because  we  can  have  so  few  flowers  in  midsummer. 
Foliage  is,  with  its  shade-giving  quality,  perhaps  the  most 
important,  although  for  those  w^ho  have  realized  to  what 
excellence  lawn  grass  can  be  developed,  turf  becomes 
scarcely  less  valuable. 

Maintenance  of  law^ns  is  not  well  understood  in  this 
country,  as  a  rule,  and  although  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  stress  of  our  summer  suns  is  at  times  terrible,  I  be- 
lieve wonders  could  be  accomj^lished,  indeed  I  may  say  are 
accomplished  in  isolated  cases,  by  skill  and  untiring  labor. 
\\  hen  we  learn  to  give  as  solicitous  attention  to  perfecting 
our  green  sward  as  we  expend  on  the  coats  of  our  higli- 
piiced   horses,  we   shall  begin   to  realize  what  kind  of  a 
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law  11  iua\'  !»•'  mail*'  in  Aiiu'iica  in  spitf  of  ilitHciilties  of 
climate. 

It'  ilifii  >iia(lt'  i>i  ino-^r  important  to  mak»^  tin*  lawn 
atirafti\»'  ami  lowly  in  siimniiT,  it  iialurally  l)elioo\-e.s  us 
to  stu<l\  oiii-  summer  sluule  trees.  As  we  undertake  this 
ta>k  we  timl  with  i-e^rret  that  we  must  i;ive  iii)  the  eiijov- 
nient  of  some  of  our  grandest  shade  trees  as  having  already 
reached  and  passed  their  prime.  IIorse-chestnut<  that 
formt^l  one  of  the  chief  Ix^auties  of  the  foliage  of  late 
spring  aiul  early  sumnier  have  probably  fallen  into  the 
"sere  leaf"  and  become  dull  and  rusty  in  many  places  by 
the  eml  of  July.  Elms  aie  majestic  at  all  seasons,  but  their 
leaves  often  fade  by  midsummer.  Lindens,  except  the 
)<nlphni'i(i  and  (Jasysti/hi,  ami  possibly  the  silverdeaved,  are 
nr)w-  fading  also.  Ashes  are  fresh,  and  several  willows  and 
2)oplars,  but  many  trees  have  assjimed  a  mature  and  even 
languid  appearance,  that  suggests  at  once  the  permanent 
presence  of  a  more  sober  stage  of  existence  and  a  feeling 
that  the  tree  is  restin*'. 

'riii-iv  is  scarcely  yet  much  [lositive  decay.  Light  and 
life  liax'e  for  them  st4tle(l  down  to  a  consciousness  of  com- 
jdeted  develo[>ment  which,  if,  on  the  whole,  a  satisfactoi'V 
state  of  things  for  the  present,  suggests  (piite  distinctly  the 
apj)i'oachin'j;  end. 

The  best  shade  tree  at  this  season,  if  not  at  all  seasons 
of  the  yeai',  is  the  beech.  This  fact  was  reco'_:"ni/,ed  li\'  the 
ancient^,  au'l  is  -^till  appai'cnt  to  most  ti'ee  lovei's  of  the 
present  day.  It  is  ti'iie,  the  beech  grows  >lowl\,  Imi  did 
e\er  ;iny  entluriiiL:",  feall\'  line  1  i-ee  gi-ow  otherwise  than 
slowl\.       The    elm    ;nnl    othei'     ^land    tri'cs    ma\     lie    un- 
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doubtedly  instanced  as  capable  of  tlie  most  rapid  growtli, 
but  tliey  are,  it  will  be  found,  not  positively  fine  in  detail 
like  tlie  beeches. 

Tlie  broad  shining  glossiness  of  the  beech  leaf  sheds  a 
lustrous  light  and  shade  of  the  most  grateful  character. 
There  is  j^lenty  of  shadow,  but  no  disagreeable  closeness 
and  weight  of  shade.  The  pleasant  features  of  this  shade 
pertain  to  all  beeches  of  whatever  species  or  variety.  Their 
outline  and  coloring  is  alike  fine  in  August  as  throughout 
the  season,  and  if  the  purple  beech  shows  a  greener  tinge 
on  its  foliage  at  midsummer,  it  still  retains  its  early  charm 
of  elegant  contour,  delightful  lustre,  and  simple  grace  of 
leafage. 

So  well  known  are  the  pleasant  summer  qualities  of  the 
purjjle  and  weeping  beeches,  and,  for  that  matter,  of  the 
simple,  original  type  of  both  the  American  and  European 
sj^ecies,  that  the  very  sound  of  their  names  brings  back  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  and  permanent  pleasures  of  deep 
midsummer — that  of  lying  beneath  their  boughs  recuhans 
8uh  tegmine  fagi. 

For  this  purpose,  the  importance  of  fostering  the  most 
perfect  development  of  the  lower  branches  is  at  once 
evident.  To  do  this,  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  preserve 
these  lower  branches  from  mutilation  by  carelessness  or 
unskilful  and  excessive  pruning,  but  the  growth  of  the  tree 
must  be  also  restrained  during  youth,  where  an  excessive 
vigor  may  tend  to  diminish  the  luxuriousness  of  the  foliage 
near  the  ground.  This  applies  more  especially  to  the  weep- 
ing beech,  but  the  suggestion  has  definite  and  considerable 
value  in  the  management  of  most  kinds  of  trees. 
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All  iiiaplc-^  ai»'  tint-  iluriiii:;  >iiiiiiiitM-.  .Vs  a  slia<U'  tree 
esiK'i'ialh'  aiia[»t»'(l  tn  iniilsiiiiiiiiei",  the  best  of  the  genus  is 
uii'l<>iil>rt'tll\-  tlif  N-ir\\a\'  iiiaplc.  Its  leaves  are  ln"(>a<l  and 
shadow  \-.  with  a  tt-xttii-i-  and  |M'culiai-  lial/it  (»t'  lying  close 
!<•  the  1  (ranches  that  is  piodiictivt'  of  tlie  most  agreeable 
shade.  Broad  and  massive  in  general  contour  and  (»f  a 
I'ich  L^reen  color,  the  Norway  maple  luust  necessarily  be  an 
agreeable  feature  of  the  sunnner  lawn. 

For  another  kind  of  shade  than  that  of  the  Norway 
ma|'h-,  we  turn  to  the  Oriental  plane-tree,  a  near  I'elative  of 
our  American  button-wood,  only  a  better  tree.  In  this 
instance  ^\■e  tind  plentv  of  shaile,  under  large  spreading 
foliage,  but  a  shade  that  is  far  less  agreeable  than  that  of 
the  beech  <>!■  ina[)le.  Try  the  shade  of  the  black  \\alnut 
and  <-ompare  it  w'\\\\  that  of  the  .Vmerican  chestnut.  Some- 
thing in  the  text  ure  and  set  of  the  leaves  makes  the  dif- 
ference. Pliny  s[)eaks  at  some  length  of  this  difference 
between  shade  trees.  The  shade  of  the  ailantus  is  not 
specially  agreeaMe,  although  its  line  laige  light-green  foliage 
lias  a  (hdightfid  Oriental  effect  on  the  summer  lawn.  Prac- 
ticalU' the  ailant  us  is  thrust  into  CovtMitrv  on  account  of  the 
disagreeable  oilor  of  its  Howers  t'oi-  a  week  or  two  in  dune. 

'I'he  American  chestnut  is  a  ]iol»Ie  tree  on  the  summer 
law  II.  'I'lic  foliage  is  shininu"  and  elegant  in  (tulline.  and 
disjirn>es  a  pleasant  shaile.  it  i^'rows  well,  and  is  nearly 
always  thrifty  an<l  xiu'oroiis.  The  (lowers,  too.  that  whiten 
t  he  v;i|i-Cace  of  a  u'"rcat  clie-;tmit  in  summer,  add  u'reatlxto 
il>   atlraetion. 

<  >ne  of  the  lar'jcst  ami  mo-l  con->piciious  trees  v)n  the 
lawn  i-^  the  catalpa.      Uroad  anil    mas>i\cdookinL:',  especially 
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if  pruned  |ir(»|»erly.  it  is  quite  unique  in  its  Avay.  Its  shade, 
liowever,  is  not  as  au;reeable  as  that  of  tliu  l>eecli  nr  luapie. 
TluM-e  is  a  golden  c'atal[)a  that  bears  great  golden  leaves  in 
June,  and  «»n  its  second  growth  of  August  and  September. 
These  leaves  are  conspicuous  and  s[)ecially  effective  at  a 
considerable  distance. 

The  ashes  are  many  of  them  (juite  interesting  in  summer, 
2»articularly  those  that  are  \  ariegated  t)n  their  second  growth 
of  young  leaves.  Such  a  one  is  the  European  ash  ( Fraxinu$ 
concavcpfolia),  so  called  on  account  of  the  peculiai-  forma- 
tion of  its  leaves.  The  second  L!ro\vth  of  this  varietv,  as  well 
as  the  growth  of  June,  has  the  appearance  of  a  loose  boutpiet 
of  llowei"S  at  a  distance,  white,  ivd,  and  green,  arrangeil  in 
an  irregulai-  clustered  shape. 

The  white  fringe  ( Chionantltus  VirginicK),  a  relative 
of  the  ash,  has  also  a  fine  shining  foliage,  Avhieli  makes  it  a 
charming  })lant  even  after  its  lace-like  masses  of  ilowers  in 
June  are  gone. 

One  of  the  finest  summer  shade  and  ornamental  trees  is 
the  Kentucky  coffee-tree.  The  leaves  are  acacia-like,  light- 
green,  and  graceful,  but  their  chief  charm  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  are  set  on  edge,  as  it  were,  so  that  the  suidight 
sli(h's  or  sifts  thi'ough  in  a  ver\  peeuliar  fashion.  This 
niakt's  the  shade,  ho\\e\ei',  of  a  most  agreeal)h'  diaracter, 
and  h'lids  the  tree  a  special  ehai'ni  foi-  the  summer-time.  A 
roULfh.  dai'k  bai'k  also  gix'es  tlie  Kentui-ky  colVee-tree  a  still 
m<>i-e  -.1  i-i|<iii^-  cliai'acter,  fi'om  t lie  contrast  it  makes  with  the 
liglit  and  eh'gant   folia"j;e. 

<  >f  liLdit-Lri'eeii,  sunn\'  foliai:*'  also  is  the  Kul  n  iii<  r'u(  a 
summer  tree   in   every   sense  I      'I'oa  i-(»uii(l-hea(h'(l  line  con- 
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tour  is  added  a  light-green  color,  and  a  soft  green  velvety 
texture  suggested  rather  than  felt.  In  June,  its  yellow 
flowers  are  beautiful,  l)ut  its  foliage  alone  should  obtain 
for  it  much  emj)loyment  as  a  summer  tree. 

There  is  again  the  Ii(^uid  ambar  or  sweet  gum.  We  all 
know  this  tree,  and  prize  it  much  for  its  rich  red  color  in 
fall.  Scarcely  less  lovely,  however,  are  the  summer  quali- 
ties of  its  light-green  star-shaped  leaves  and  generally  unique 
effect.  Indeed,  we  can  hardly  employ  it  distinctively  as  a 
summer  tree,  because  of  its  great  ornamental  value  at  all 
seasons. 

Nor  would  I  like  to  forget  in  this  connection  another 
forest  tree,  of  most  excellent  and  shining  qualities  in  the 
summer-time,  as  well  as  in  the  earlier  days  of  spring.  The 
tulip-tree  is  noble  at  most  times,  but  never  more  so 
than  when  it  rears  its  lofty  shining  foliage  above  the  sur- 
rounding summer  greener}'.  If  the  tuli2:>-tree  were  more 
easily  transplanted  it  would  be  more  widely  planted,  for  it 
is  in  every  way  an  excellent  shade  and  ornamental  tree. 
The  remedy  for  this  defect  or  difficulty  in  transplanting  is 
obtained  by  setting  out  in  spring  young  trees  four  to  six 
feet  high,  I  must  not  forget  before  leaving  the  tulij)  to 
speak  of  the  magnificent  erect  bole  its  trunk  presents. 
[Only  corrugated  in  the  bark  enough  to  give  it  a  look  of 
istrength,  the  smooth  tall  shaft  springs  up  to  a  great  height 
and  makes  at  all  times  one  of  the  most  attractive  features 
lof  the  tree. 

Magnolias  generally  on  account  of  their  flowers  belong 
more  particularly  to  spring,  but  midsummer  should  claim 
at  least  one  species,  the  American  M.  macrojyhylla.     It  i>' 
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the  most  tropical-looking  tree  of  the  lawn,  the  great  massive 
leaves  assiiniinir  the  gigantic  proportions  of  thi'ee  feet  long 
and  a  foot  broad.  These  leax'es  are,  nioreovei-,  rieli  and 
shiiiinLT  in  e(»loi-  and  sti'iking  thi'oughont  the  siiiiiiiH'i'.  A 
eonspicnons  position  and  altiindant  i<»oni  at  some  distance 
from  the  house  should  l»e  aee(irde<l  this  magnolia  ft>r  the 
attainment  of  its  fullest  eft'eet.  Its  shade  is  delightful,  and 
as  a  summer  tree  its  i-ank  is  in  (^very  way  high. 

P)Ut  let  us  ttirn  to  a  gi-oup  <d'  summer  ti'ees  that  rank 
on  the  lawn  only  second  to  the  beeches.  There  ai'e  >o 
many  tine  varieties  in  the  richly  endowed  genus  of  oaks 
tliat  I  am  in  doubt  which  to  select  for  special  notice.  They 
aif  all  tine  summer  ti'ees,  and  the  American  \  arieties  per- 
haps HKtst  of  all.  WIhmi  we  lament  oui-  inability  to  grow 
the  perfect  evergreens  seen  everv\vhere  in  England,  we 
have  oidy  to  tui'U  to  oui"  grand  native  oaks  and  feel  com- 
peusatecl  by  our  licdiuess  in  that  deciduous  genus  alone. 

Among  American  oaks  there  is  the  chestnut  oak,  com 
bining  the  fine  outline  of  leaf  of  the  chestnut  and  all  the 
grandeur  aixl  shiniiiL:-  ([ualities  of  the  ti'ueoak  t\pe.  h'or 
an  oak  it  grows  with  inucli  \igor  and  sNinnietry.  Then 
tln'i'e  is  the  white  oak,  also  of  nol)le  pi'oportions,  as  well 
a^  the  I'cil  oak.  'idle  scarlet  oak  is  somewhat  smaller. 
Among  American  oaks  tliei'e  is  no  linei-  at  an\'  time,  and 
especially  in  summer,  than  the  pin  oak  ( (Juerciis  jitthi.^t/'is). 
Its  drooping,  yet  vil^-oIous  and  shining-  foliage  make  one 
of  the  most  striking  featuivs  of  an\  summer  landscape. 
A  lint;  speci(^s  for  this  season  of  the  xcar  is  the  \\illow 
oak  ((^utrcKH  phtlJos),  with  liulit  gra\,  cui'ious,  nanow 
leaves.      Oi-iginally    growing   in    a   more    southern    climate 
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tliaii  our  Middle  aud  Easteru  States,  it  yet  seems  [)erfectly 
hardy  tlirougbout  the  North,  It  is  round-headed  aud 
small-sized  for  au  oak  aud  is  iu  every  way  an  iuterestiug 
and  valuable  ornamental  tree.  The  English  oak  (Qn£rcus 
rolmr J,  and  its  well-marked  va,riety,  pedunculata,  are  noble- 
looking  trees,  although  they  do  not  succeed  as  invariably 
in  America  as  our  American  species.  This  oak  is  fine  for 
both  appearance  and  shade  in  summer,  particularly  in  one 
or  two  of  its  varieties.  The  most  remarkable  is  the  golden 
oak  (Quei'cus  rohur pedunculata  Concordia).  In  June,  this 
oak  is  greenish-gold,  but  later  takes  on  its  full  deep  golden 
tint,  which  it  retains  until  frost.  Such  bright  lively  tints 
are  very  refreshing  and  charming  during  the  heat  aud  dull 
hues  of  August.  No  summer  lawn  should  be  considered 
complete  without  a  golden  oak  planted  in  some  conspicuous 
position  where  the  yellowish  tint  will  contrast  properly 
with  the  green  of  other  foliage.  This  variety  grows  fairly 
for  an  oak,  and  the  foliage,  when  the  tree  has  been  well 
pruned,  lies  in  thick  rich  masses  of  the  most  attractive  charac- 
ter. Indeed,  what  tree  will  not  judicious  pruning  improve  ? 
Of  the  Japan  oaks  there  are  few  grander  and  more  ef- 
fective in  summer  than  the  royal  oak  of  Japan  ( Quercus 
Daimio).  No  oak  known  on  the  lawn  has  larger  leaves. 
For  summer  ornament  it  is  therefore  very  effective.  The 
pyramidal  oak,  a  European  variety,  is  also  fine  in  summer 
with  its  2;reat  vio^or  aud  bold  outline.  Another  variety  of 
the  English  oak,  viz.,  the  weeping  form,  has  fine  foliage 
and  a  remarkable  habit  to  render  it  conspicuous  in  summer 
on  the  lawn.  My  space  would  not  of  course  permit  the 
description  of  all  oaks  valuable  on  the  summer  lawn  ;  for, 
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iii«lecd,  all  aiv  tiii«'  at  that  seasdii  aiul  the  iiuialjei'  of  the 
varieties  is  leLfioii.  I  have  meiitioued,  however,  some  of 
till-   Hio'^t    I'eiiiarkaMf. 

Tilt'  |><>j»lai>  and  willows  generally  seem  to  Ix'loiig  t(>  an 
earlier  season  tliaii  inidsiimmcr,  l)Ut  theiv  are  one  or  tw() 
varieties  I  must  mention  in  this  connection.  Many  popLus 
are  objectionable  on  acconnt  of  an  evil  hal»it  of  snckejiiiLr 
and  a  somewhat  coarse  appearance,  valuable  as  they  are  in 
many  situations.  But  the  balsam  [)oj>lar  is  in  every  way  a 
fine  ornamental  tree.  It  is  clean  and  healthy  and  free  from 
suckei's,  and  has  a  grand  outline  and  size  of  leaf,  Tlie  color 
of  the  foliage  is  rich  and  shining,  and  well  fitting  to  the 
sununei'  lawn.  Vellowish  drab  or  brown  and  finely  marked, 
the  branches  and  trunks  are  likewise  attractive. 

Resembling  the  balsam  poplar,  in  its  fitness  for  the 
summer  lawn,  there  is  the  S'ah\r  lAiiirijolhi  or  pentamhii, 
the  huireldeaved  will(»\\.  This  plant  has  been  em[)loyed 
with  little  refei'eiice  to  sunnner,  but  few  tives  have  finer 
foliage  in  sumniei",  and  it  c<.ntiinies  bi-ight  and  shining  until 
lat<'  in  fall.  It  is  sti'(»ng-gr(»wing,  howevei',  more  a  tree  than 
a  iiu-li,aiid  incliueil  to  lose  its  lower  branches,  and  therefore 
should   be  planted  in  the  sci'eening  masses  of  other  shrubs, 

( )f  a  d  wai'ft-r  habit  is  the  grav,  cui-\  ing,  narrowdeaved 
rosemar\-  willow,  the  cool,  soft  tints  of  which  are  well  fitted 
to  j)lease  the  e\  e  duriiiL:"  the  Lilariiiu"  da\s  of  .Vugust,  It 
suit->  the  outskirts  of  slirid>  groups  from  its  com})act,  round 
and  wcfpiiiL;-  habit.  All  the  willows,  in  fact,  are  jileasant 
to  tin-  f\('  in  summer,  and  free  fi'oni  the  worn-out  look 
|>fcidiai-  to  many  trees  at   this  season. 

'There  ar<'  t  W(»  su miner  t  rccs  or  slii'ubs  (  foi-  tlic\  partake 
«»r   (he   charactci'ist  ics    «.f    boili    -^hriib    and    trcr)    whirh    wc 
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must  not  overlook,  so  beautiful  are  they,  and  nniijue  in 
their  own  peculiar  ^va^'.  One  is  Sttiartia  pentafjijma  and 
the  other  Oxydendrmn  arhoreum^  or  Au<li'oint<la  arhovea^ 
the  sorrel-iree.  The  first,  bearing  throughout  the  season 
foliage  invariably  bright  and  beautiful,  is  particularly  at- 
tractive at  midsummer  for  creamy -white,  orangedike  clusters 
of  flowers.  The  Andromeda  arhorea,  noticed  in  detail  in 
another  place,  has  during  the  scarcity  of  flowers  at  midsum- 
mer the  supreme  attraction  of  wliite,  swaying  tassels  of 
sweet-scented  bloom. 

The  little  ^y^^/'^-i^m,  studded  with  quantities  of  l)right 
yellow  flowers,  is  not  to  be  despised  at  this  season,  and  the 
delicate,  feathery  foliage  and  beaded 
pink  flowei's  of  the  hardy  Tamarisk 
Indica  are  in  full  perfection  at  about 
the  same  time.  The  rich,  effective 
hues  of  the  Altliea  flowers  also  pertain 
properly  to  summer,  although  they 
last  into  September. 

But  the  no^v  celebrated  Hydrangea 
])aniculata  g randiflora.,  ^vith  its  great 
trusses  of  white  and  pink  flowers, 
hardly  belongs  to  summer  pi'operly, 
for  its  richest  and  most  varied  tints  of 
crimson  only  ajipear  just  before  the 
first  approach  of  frost. 

Let  us  not  forget  either  in  assem- 
blino;   our   summer  lawn  beauties  to 

DOUBLE   FLOWERING  ALTHEA. 

employ  the  old  and  neglected  Lycitini       ihibiscus  syriacus,  fuplJ 
barharum,  or  box  thorn,  with  its  cui-ving  masses  of  small, 
half-climbino;  foliaixe,  studded   in  Auujust  with  little  effec- 
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ii\t'  pui'ide   llowt'i-.      Ii    i-   also  valnahle   because  it  will 
t]iri\«'  in  any  soil  nr  exposure. 

riie  (loLCWoods  have  perlia[)s  iic  disiinetive  suiiiiner 
(jiialitN',  luit  tlit'N  aiv  so  tine  Imtli  in  ^\•|M»(1  and  leafaire 
throULilmut  the  year  that  I  slioulil  invai-ial>ly  inelude  them 
anioim"  an  assemblage  of  summer  la^\■n  |ilant>. 

(  )\\v  of  the  most  effective  of  our  lai'Li'c  slirubs  in  sununer 
is  the  Colutta,  or  l)laddt*r  senna,  in  its  several  n  arieties. 
An  acaciadike  foliai^e  and  irreat  compactness  and  viwr 
give  it  special   value  for  condjination  in  shrub  gi-oups,  but 

its  yellow  or  \ello\vish-red 
2^ead)lossoi  11-1  ike  flowers  in 
June  and  July,  followed  by 
reddish  pods  or  bladders, 
are  also  \-aluable  features 
for  the   suniniei-  la\vn. 

Jdie  Aniorpliii,  thoui^di 
inoi'e  spreading,  is  somewhat 
allied  to  tlie  Cohitat  in  ajv 
pearanec,  and  bears  ([uaiili- 
ties  of  small  [turpli.-h  llowcrs 
in  dense  terminal  llattish 
clusters  during  early  >ummer. 
For  the  on  t  sk  i  I'l  s  of 
gi'oups,  where  low-grow  inu" 
shi'ubs  are  ]>art iculai'ly  de- 
sii'ablcj  the  glossy  leax'es 
an<l  rounded  eontoui's  of  the 
(  'h  ih  rd  111  iiil'<)l}((  A\"ol-k  ill  \vv\  sueeessfulb.  \\illi  the  addetl 
beaut  \'   of    proli'uding  >pikes   of  sw  cel-veenteil    white    mid' 
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summer  flowers.  Andromeda  3L(riana,  ov  stairu*er  l)usli. 
resembles  somewliat  tlie  Clethra  ahiifoUa,  tliougli  its  A\-liite 
summer  flowers  are  less  striking  in  appearance. 

The  liorse-cliestmit  for  bloom  l)elongs  peculiarly  to 
spring,  but  one  tliere  is,  JEsculus  parvifloi-a^  of  (h\arf- 
spreading  contours,  which  forms  one  of  the  most  effective 
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DWARF  FLOWERING  HORSE-CHESTNUT  TREES. 

(/ESCULUS    PARVIFLORA.  ) 


objects  on  the  lawn  in  July,  with  its  rich  spikes  of  white 
flowers  thrust  prominently  above  masses  of  the  })eculiar 
t}^:)ical  horse-chestnut  foliage. 

But  I  must  not  leave  the  subject  of  summer  trees  ^^'itll- 
out  referring  mth  deepest  admiration  to  the  elegant,  taper- 
ing, arrow-like  form  and  tender,  strange-looking,  pea-green 
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foliuire  *)f  the  Chinese  cvi tress.     Xo  ineml)«'r  cf   the    7<a/v>- 
(/if/ //I   family   attains    its   full    panoply    of    follaLTe   in    this 

climate  l)t4"oiv  July.  Cypress- 
es should  l>e  employed  al)ove 

all  things  for  their  summer 
effect.  Very  frraceful  and 
impressive  are  Southern  ey- 
presses,  with  their  pieturesijue 
masses  of  feathery  foliage,  l»nt 
nnicpie  and  beautiful,  almost 
al»ovt'  all  other  trees  on  the 
suiiinifi'  law  11,  is  a  irood  si>ec-i- 
men  of  the  strange,  foreign- 
looking  Chinese  cypress. 

Most  spireas  flower  in 
May  or  June,  but  there  are 
several  that  bloom  during  mid 
and  late  summer,  and  have 
therefore  an  important  place 
in  such  assend)lai:ces  as  we 
are  discussing.  Spirad  atUosd 
(tlhd  is  perhaps  the  most  note- 
-wortliN,  for,  although  it  com- 
mences to  flower  in  -luiic.  ii 
has  all  abundant  second  bloom  in  duly,  which,  added  to  the 
ilower's  beaut  \'  and  its  i'ouiide(l,  lo\v-gro\viiig  form,  makt^  it 
useful  ill  dilTereiil  combination--  <>f  >liiubs.  .S'.  IlilUtnln, 
Lh>injl(tsli^  salicifoli.if^  ii\n\  tonii  nf<>'<ii  are  other  \arieti<'s  of 
sj'ii-eas  tliat  bloom  late  in  summer. 

\\  ei^-flias  geiieralU'  are  \alualile  J  iiin'-llow  ering  shi'ubs, 
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CHINESE  CYPRESS. 

'&LYHTOSTR0BU3     SINENSIS.) 
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but  one  peculiar  one,  TF.   Lavallei,  I  must  meutioii  f^'r  its 
abundant  dark-red  flowers  borne  a  secoiul  time  in  July  and 


M**^'?^;  Villi  T^.vV 


*''^'**^s*»; 


JAPAN   IVY. 
(ampelopsis  tricuspioata.) 


Auo-ust.  The  variecjated  dwarf  wei^-elia  is  fresli  and  at- 
tractive  in  late  summer,  as  Avell  as  during  all  other  seasons 
of  the  year  when  it  is  clothed  with  foliage. 
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I    iiiiist  not  leave  the  summer  la^^^l  without  dwelliiiir 
brit'th'  on  tlie  charms   of   wiiious   elimhers   at  tliis  seiLsuii. 

Tlie  Ahhia  (juiiKifd,  neat  an<l 
eleiraiit  all  >iiiiiiii»'r,  is  never 
apparenth'  iiioi«'  so.  it  may  Im- 
l)y  c-ontrast,  than  in  Auirust. 
Aijij>ih>j)sis  trlrHspidat<t.  \\'\x\i 
yhinin-j  leaves  and  rootlets  eling- 
i\i^  t<»  stone  or  wooden  walls,  is 
briirlit  as  ever,  and  seemiiiLdv 
more  vigorons  in  latt 
Slimmer.  The  broad, 
massive,  strange-  K^  < 
looking  leaves  of  the 
1  )utclnnan's  l>i[>e 
are  \  cry  <'lfee- 
ti\t'  now.  and  <r^^ 
several  clematises,  yellow  aj>li- 
foliii,  white  sweet-sccntcfl  -fJain-  ^ 
iiiiihi^  ij;i'**^'"ish-wliitc  ( i nduini tt, 
the  (»ld-fashionc<l  I  i i-ij'i it'mnd,  all 
clothe  duriiiL:'  snnniii-r  tlicii*  near- 
est >-ui)[Mti-t  with  thick  masses  of 
Icax'cs  and  lli  'Wci's. 

The  lioncx^uckh's  arc  fi-csh 
and  |ih-a--inL:'  all  suminci',  c-^jic- 
ciallx  when  climbing  o\fi'  stumps 
or  rocks  and  hillsides,  and  in  sc\-- 
eral  instances,  such  a-^  thoNCdf  n< ///y/< /•/•//v //x  ami  x/z/r //.v/.v, 
t  lir<  •U'.diout      tiu'     si-ason.       Mi  nis^u  rmuin     ( '(iii<i<l<  iis,  ^    the 
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SWEET-SCENTED   CLEMATIS. 
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moon-seed,  makes  a  pretty  clothino;  of  foliaire  tliroii<»-li()ufc 
tlie  summer ;  Ijut  the  most  effective  of  summer  climl)ers  is 
the  great  Tecoma  ( Bigniniia)^  or  trumpet  creeper. 

Our  common  ol<l-fashione<l  trumpet  creeper  (Tecoma 
radically)  with  its  licli  crimson  trumpet-shaped  flowers  is 
splendid  botli  in  leaf  and  l)loom  wlien 
trained  over  stones  and  stumps  of 
trees,  l)ut  Tecoma  grandijJora,  with 
its  broader  and  lars^er  oraufre-colored 
flowers,  quite  surpasses  it.  It  is  not, 
however,  ahvays  hardy.  Effective 
shrubs  may  be  made  of  these  strong- 
growing  trumpet  creepers  b}'  training 
them  over  a  stump  or  post,  six  or 
eight  feet  high,  where  the}'  rapidly 
assume  a  perfect  bush  form. 

In  considering  the  valuable  sum- 
mer traits  of  the  plants  I  have  named, 
I  feel  that  I  have  given  a  very  brief 
tribute  to  tlieir  peculiar  charms,  and 
I  kno^v  full  ^vell  too  that  many  other 
kinds  exist,  suitable  for  like  em23loy- 
ment,  but  pause  because  my  intention 
is  to  -  be  stimulative  and  suggestive 
rather  than  to  exhaust  this  subject. 
Moreover,  enough  varieties  have  been 
considered  to  make,  in  j)i'oper  comlnnation,  even  the  most 
ambitious  hnvn  beautiful  throughout  the  months  of  July 
and  August. 


TRUMPET    CREEPER. 
(tecoma  radicans.) 
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ID  it  ever  occur  to  aiiv  one  that 
it  Would  l)c  Nvcll  to  l)rigliteii  the 
lawn  ill  fall  with  more  trees  tliat 
I'cniain  green  at  that  season  (  If 
it  ever  has,  tlie  eviih'uct^  search' 
apiH'ars.  Yet  tlif  dull  and  fading 
hues  of  autuiuii,  in  spite  of  the 
increasing  Ix-anty  of  dying  leaves, 
need  some  green  col(»r  to  refresh  the  eye.  Perhaps  in  im- 
proving lawns  we  do  not  sutlieiently  eonsidci"  all  the  \aliia- 
hle  (pialities  of  ditVci't'iit  j>lanlSj  failing  to  i-ceogni/.e  tlie 
lessons  affoi'dcd  1)\-  woodland  scenery.  It  nia\'  not,  there- 
fnj-e,  he  uiiintei'estiiii:"  to  touch  hriellytlie  fall  i-haracterist ics 
of  cei-t;iiii  tree<  ;ind  slinil)-^  noteworthy  in  this  respect.  A^  e 
miiihl  naturallv  turn  to  e\'ei;L:reens  as  es|iecially  suited  f(»i' 
<>ui-  pnrp(i-e,  hut,  with  few  exceptions,  their  hues  ha\'<' 
lieeii  diinineil  since  ,liine.  The  uTt'*'!!  does  not  secui  as 
waiMn  ;iiid  fresh  as  it  did  then,  and  an  i'\  e!''.:-reeii  has  nex'cr 
that  ch.'erful  enlix'eiiing  a^pei-t  ]>resenleil  li\-  the  gri'cn  of 
di'ciduous  trees. 

icy") 
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AVe  propose  to  iuelude  uo  plants  the  foliage  of  wliicli 
suft'ei'S  from  mere  white  frost,  and  even  to  include  some  the 
leaves  of  Avliioli  will  endure  a  severe  freezing  Avithout 
injury  to  tlieir  beauty.  There  is  doubtless  a  season  in 
late  August  and  early  September,  during  which  the  lawn 
should  be  carefully  supplied  \\\x\\  such  foliage  and  flowers 
as  will  yet  flourish;  but  Ave  have  chosen  a  hiter  period, 
Avhich  is  sometimes  deferivd  imtil  the  middle  of  October, 
and  Avhich  is  more  neglected  and  needy. 

One  Avould  think  the  maples  Avould  be  valuable  for 
their  green  in  fall  and  so  they  unquestionably  are.  They 
are  healthy,  thrifty,  and  vigorous,  but  no  variety  veiy 
remarkable  for  its  late  green  exists  among  them  unless 
it  l)e  the  little  colchicum  maple,  properly  called  Acer 
Icetinii.  The  foliage  of  this  tree  is  pleasing  and  of  curi- 
ous outline.  Delicate  red  stems  support  the  leaves,  and  the 
general  appearance  is  bright  and  cheerful.  It  is  a  choice, 
uncommon  maple,  to  AA'hich  I  have  already  referred  Avith 
respect,  and  should  be  more  employed  as  a  single  specimen 
on  the  laAA'n. 

The  common  catalpa  ( C.  syringcefoUa),  much  spoken 
of  noAA^adays  for  its  enduring  Avood,  and  most  valuable  to 
the  lawn  planter  for  broad,  shadoAvy  foliage,  retains  its 
green  color  Avell  in  fall.  There  is  also  a  dwarf  form,  C. 
Bungeiiy  sometimes  misnamed  Kcpmpferi,  rounded  like  a 
hemisphere,  Adth  veiy  delicate  autumnal  greens.  The 
Andia  Japonica  is  drooping  and  graceful  and  effective  in 
its  autumn  screen. 

Chionanthns  Virginica,  the  Avhite  fringe,  old,  well- 
known,  and  choice,  is  not  usually  spoken  of  for  its  autum- 
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iial  l>«;iui\ .  I  lir  it'putation  of  the  exquisite  lace-like  floweis 
lias  il(»u])tless  (.'clip.sed  the  lilory  <>t'  tlie  foliage.  It  is  large 
for  a  slirub,  lustrous  aiitl  uval  iu  (.Mtutour,  and  the  leaves 
Lave  a  (lark,  i-'ic-li  Lrrcfii  in  fall. 

The  .Viufricau  pci-iiuniou  is  a  U()tt'\v«»riliy  tree  for  its 
green  iu  fall;  l)ut  the  Japanese  jx-rsiunuou,  or  Zv/Z/,  shows 
a  rieher.  trlossier  foliaire,  like  oraui^e  leaves  iu  eolor.  I'u- 
fortunately,  it  is  not  hardy  iu  the  Mi<ldle 
and  Northern  States. 

Few  shrubs    are    })rettier  in  the  fall 
than  the  evergreen   thorn   ( Coton taster 
or   Cratcegns  pyracanthu ).     The  small 
glossy    dark-greeu     leaves    and 
orange-colored    beiries,  all   pro- 
tected 1>\' masses  of  tlionis. char- 
acterize   the     tiuest 
foreiu'ii       Grdtdijit.^ 
wliicli  is   thoi'ouii'h- 
ly  liealtliy  in  .\iuer- 
iea,  as   it   is  al-o  at- 
tractive in    \ei'y   late   fall   and 
even  winter. 

Cerci-^  'Tdjion/fd,  the  Ja[>an 
Judas  ti-<'(',  has  heart  — lia[)ed 
lea\-es,  glossy,  ton uh,  and  i-ctainrd  lale  in  fall.  It  is  rar»^ 
and  (•h«»iee,  and  decidc(ll\  at  t  ivicl  i\  c  both  for  Its  llowers 
and  leaves  dnriiiL:"  at  Ica'-t  llxc  nioiitlis  of  tlic  yeai".  Tn 
s|i|-iii'j-,  cai'ly  pink  llowers  wreathe  the  stem,  befoi-e  llie 
lfa\i->   j)iit    foi'tli. 

1  lit-  best  greeu-leave«l  spirca  in  fall  i^,  peiliaps,  ,S'. yvv////- 


INDIAN   BEAN. 
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folia,  wliicli  assumes  still  richer  coloi's  as  a  late  autiiiiiual 
garb.  Spinea  crispifolia,  rare,  and  recently  introduced 
from  Japan,  is  a  variety  of  S.  hidlata  j  a  chvarf  mass  of 
rounded,  curling  foliage,  it  is  well  preserved  in  fall. 

Salix  laurifolia,  or  S.  pentaifidra,  the  laurel-leaved  Avil- 
low,  preserves  a  shining  green  late  in  the  season.  The 
ornamental  value  of  this  tree  is  not  sufficiently  considered. 
It  endures  all  exposures  and  soils,  even  close  to  the  sea- 
shore, and  is  always  clean  and  thrifty. 

The  elms  are  remarkabl}^  deficient  in  attraction  during 
the  fall,  with  one  or  two  curious  exceptions.  The  one 
specially  notable  is  the  Avee})ing — so  called  slippery — elm,  or 
it  may  be  simply  a  variety  of  the  American,  which  grows 
with  great  rapidity,  and  has  a  fine  vigorous  foliage.  So 
rapid  is  this  gro^vth  that  grafts  made  in  the  spring  will 
attain  six  or  eio-ht  feet  durins;  the  followina*  summer.  AVe 
see  a  specimen  before  us,  "svhile  we  are  writing,  where  a 
large  American  elm  has  been  stripped  of  its  branches  and 
grafted  at  numerous  points  \A\\i  cions  of  this  weeping 
elm.  The  effect  produced  after  a  few  years  has  been  most 
extraordinary.  Long,  pendent  branches,  clothed  \\\\\\  luxu- 
riant foliao;e,  swino;  and  wreathe  themselves  about  acjainst 
the  sky  like  gigantic  snakes.  The  most  valuable  quality  of 
this  choice  tree  lies  in  the  fact  that  its  foliage  is  frequently 
green  until  October,  and  always  green  ^veeks  later  than 
most  other  elms.  There  is  one  other  elm  which  is  rare 
—  Uhnus  parvifolia, — that  holds  its  green  so  late  that  it 
might  be  classed  mth  oaks  and  beeches  for  this  pecidiarity. 
It  is  of  moderate  growth,  and  has  rough,  slightly  curled 
foliage,  grouped  closely  along  the  bi-aiiches. 
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><>  far  as  \\  r  kii(>\\',  the  liiidciis  can  only  boast  of  t^\■o 
varieties  tliat  icniain  ivallv  Lcreen  in  fall,  viz.  :  THia  <la.<ii- 
stijlti  and  T.  sulplmiua^  g<)lden-])arke(l  trees  Nvitli  Lriirlit 
irreen  foliai^e.  .Vll  oilier  lintl^ns fade  soon,  and  ]>ecome  almost 
uusiirlitlv  in  carh' autnnin,  so  that  the  iriven  foliaije  of  these 
vai-ieties  seem  \ery  curious  to  ])ehold  in  Octolx-r.  The 
eii'eet  oi  the  unusual  seasou  of  such  coloring  is  increiised  by 
the  strong  contrast  afforded  by  a  bright  yellow  bark  and  a 
singidarly  lustrous  foliage. 


WEEPING   bLLCH. 
(fagus    sylvatica   pcnoula.  ) 


Hut  the  noblest  ti'ees  of  bright  green  and  other  LTood 
(jualities  are  tlie  beeches  and  oaks,  i-ic-h  in  color  and  2>ic- 
tui'e>(|u<"  in  form,  always  alfoi-ding  gi-ateful  shade;  other 
trees  may  possibly  bt;  as  line   in  sonu^  ])cculiar  fashion,  ]»ut 
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none  can  be  niv)re  generally  satisfactory.  Not  S2)ecially 
early  in  spring  in  jnitting  forth  leaves,  tliey  are  most 
beautifnl  in  Jnne,  and  indeed  tlirouo^hout  the  summer.     In 
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WEEPING  BEECH   IN  WINTER. 


autunmal  landscapes,  however,  their  late  foliage,  almost 
evergreen  during  mild  ^vinters,  performs  a  valuable  part, 
for  the  very  reason  that  there  is  now  so  much  less  beauty 
among  trees  than  earlier  in  the  season.  All  kinds  of  beeches 
ai-e  line  in  the  fall.  The  cutdeaved,  the  purple,  and  tlie 
common  American  and  European  beeches  are  all  most 
effective  and  green  until  winter;  but  the  noblest  of  all  is 
the  celebrated  weeping  beech.  Its  great,  gleaming  masses 
of  foliage  assume  all  kinds  of  fantastic  shapes,  and  I'eveal 
bowers  and  recesses  until  the  leaves  of  almost  everv  other 
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Tt)  iih*  tlie  .Vniciicaii 
lieech  Faf] n.'sftrnnjuitaj 
is  uo  less  beautiful  tliau  the 
European  species  ami  varit^ty. 
rile  foliage  is  delicate  in  linisli, 
aud  it  lies  in  an  aiiangement  of  layers 
that  is  peculiarly  attractive.  The  itiily 
othei' rival  the  l>eech  really  lias  in  late 
fall,  is  the  oak.  Strong,  sturdy,  and 
pictures(jue,  enduiin;^-  and  giand,  it  is 
admired  hv  every  one  and  planted  hv  few. 
EL^AGNus  LONQiPEs.  jf  tiaiisplauts  with  difficulty  and  grows 
slowly;  but  when  once  estahlishcd  it  is  ^\■ell  AVoith  the 
patience  it  has  demanded.  .Ml  oaks  ai»'  line  in  fall,  and  in 
many  cases  preserve  their  leaves  fresh  and  green  into  No- 
\'em)»ei-  and  latci-.  Indeed,  thoui^h  we  ha\"e  no  ri'ally  evei"- 
gi-t'cn  oaks  in  thr  North,  tliert'  ai'e  seasons  when  some  oaks, 
notably  the  ]>yiainidal,  retain  a  few  leaxcs  all  winter.  Tlie 
willow -IcaNcil  oak,  as  well  as  the  pin  oak,  and  the  rare, 
largedeavci]  Ptiiuiio  ffoiii  Japan,  ainoiiu"  oihcis,  are  verv 
beautiftd  in  fall,  Munetinies  cncii  in  laic  No\ cinlx'i-  and 
Decendui. 
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Did  space  permit,  we  sliould  like  to  dwell  on  the  Leauty 
iu  autumn  of  various  privets,  Daphne  aieorum  of  tiny  ever- 
green foliage,  and  certain  of  the  ElcEagnus  species,  notably 
the  gray  E.  Morfensis  and  the  robust  E.  longipes,  Avith 
large  leaves  and  red  berries,  as  well  as  tlie  beautiful  fall 
climbers,  evergreen  honeysuckles,  Alcehla.^,  Virginia  silk, 
etc.  All  these  should  be  planted  with  taste  here  and  there 
about  the  lawn,  supported  by  occasional  masses  of  rhodo- 
dendrons, laurels,  mahonias,  and  other  evergreen  shrubs. 
Thus  adorned,  the  la^^ai,  in  the  fine  air  and  lights  of  autumn 
and  during  bright  days,  may  ^vell  tempt  us  to  linger  amid 
its  yet  beautiful  foliage,  ^vhere  crimson  and  gold  are  mingled 
plentifully  with  green. 


V.:-  ■^'yp^-^ 
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Ill']  siiprciiK*  point  cf  our  eiijovmeiit 
of  lawii-jtlaiitiiig  is  rcarlHM]  ^-lieii 
A\  p  liavc  coiniiasse*]  in  our  groiiiKls 
tilt'  l(»veliest  effects  of  color.  Al- 
iliouuli  tills  is  a  fact,  I  fancy  we 
seldom  consciously  attempt  to  coni- 

tS}  d^'^^^^i-O]  Q^  1  ''^^"^  ^  ^i*-'"^*-'  <-"*'lt'i'  cH'ccts.  ^V  (livss  pat- 
tern is  selected,  the  tints  of  every 
] tart  of  the  looin,  l»oth  ^^  alls,  furniture,  and  lloor,  are  studied 
with  the  critical  <'ye  of  Lrenius,  l)ut  \\lien  \\'e  come  to  the 
lawn,  comjxtsit  ion  of  an\  kind  is  seldom  attem[ite(l,  much 
less  a  harnioiiii  Ills  disposition  of  coloi'. 

Ilidee<h  I  l>elie\-e,  wheli  allN'  olie  (hx'S  nior<'  than  staml 
sp<'cimens  al)out  ^\■]le^e^eI•  the\  ma\'  ha[>[)en  to  come,  foiMii 
is  apt  to  i-ecei\e  liist,  aiid  almost  e.\clusi\-e  attenti(»n.  A 
jtviamidal  ti-ee,  a  lu-oad-spi-eadiug  ti'ce,  a  tall  tree,  a  dwaif 
tree,  secuies  a  cectam  ami»unt  of  attention  f'>i'  iis  pioper  dis- 
jMisitioii,  hut  the  foliai:!'  miLrht  l»e,  to  all  intents  and  ]>ur- 
poses,  one   shade   <if    <_q-eeii    foi'   an\'   consideration    cohu'    re- 
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ceives  in  the  special  uroupiug  and  aiTanuniiciit.  Even 
Central  Park,  Xew  York,  the  most  notable  laiidscape-trar- 
(lening  essay  in  America,  has  al\\-ays  impressed  me  as  defec- 
tive in  studied  coh^r  effects  of  foliage.  This  is  doubtless 
caused  in  part  l)y  a  want  of  sufficient  variety  in  the  lai-ge 
masses  of  the  plants  employed.  Twenty-five  years  ao-o, 
when  the  Park  was  planted,  there  was  likewise  a  much 
smaller  variety  of  ornamental  trees  in  the  nurseries  than 
there  is  at  present. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  apparent  neglect  of  color  in 
lawn-planting  of  the  present  day,  I  am  not  inclined  to 
believe  that  our  enjoyment  of  color  in  foliage  falls  at  all 
behind  that  of  our  enjoyment  of  tree  form.  Form  doubt- 
less appeals  more  to  the  direct,  practical  instincts  of  the 
gardener  or  farmer,  and  in  his  hands  has  rested  in  large  part 
all  tree-planting  up  to  the  present  time.  Nay,  more,  I  be- 
lieve that  if  women  could  or  would  have  given  as  much 
attention  to  the  la^^'n  as  they  have  to  the  flower  garden, 
this  reproach  of  baldness  of  coloi-  ^vould  not  now  apply  in 
the  same  degree  to  the  tree-planting  in  vogue. 

The  truth  is  that  color,  for  almost  every  one,  is  a  great 
and  positive  delight.  This  delight  may  be  more  sensuous 
and  less  purely  intellectual  than  that  inspired  by  agreeal^le 
form,  but  it  belongs  more  truly,  nevertheless,  to  the  restful 
physical  pleasure  associated  with  the  lawn.  Indeed  the 
mere  mention  of  the  w<jrd  color  on  the  lawn  calls  up  to 
the  memory  lovely  tints  of  fc^liage  and  flower,  and  few  will 
perhaps  acknowledge  that  they  have  neglected  color  for 
such  purposes.  In  most  cases  this  erroneous  impression 
comes  from  ignorance  of  possible  color  combinations  of  this 
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(.-liaiari.  r.  I'.M.plc  liaxc  a  tast*-  aiul  ivi^anl  for  heaiity  of 
foliaiTt'  *'J  <'\''i\  kiiitl.  l»ul  tlu*  tioul)le  is  their  knowledge  is 
defect  iv«'. 

Ill  slioit.  I  w'oiiltl  \t'iiriire  to  asseit  that  if  tlie  mass  of 
c'ultiii'f'd  iiit'ii  and  Women  coiild  icalizt —  tliat  i-.  src  dii-cctly 
Itefofc  their  t'\'<'<,  as  it  were — a  titlu*  of  tlie  lovely  coiuposi- 
ti«ni-^  of  coloi-  attaiiial>l«'  li\'  means  of  folia'jc  on  the  lawn, 
fashion  wouM  -imply  <leelare  tliat  an  attractive  home  must 
illelllih^  sueh  etfeets  if  it  Would  l)e  considered  at  all  com- 
plete. 

The  dinn-t  ]>i'oof  of  this  assertion  li(^s  in  the  falsely 
directe(l  enthu^ia-^m  >hown  foi-  the  Persian  vwja  wroU'_dit 
into  the  lanii  with  IxMldinu'  plants, echeverias,  .•dteriiantheras, 
and  the  like.  True,  the  Persian  rui:;  is  an  admirahle  thinu: 
in  its  way,  an  absolute  ^vork  of  art,  hut  then  it  is  not 
alwavs  in  harmony  with  the  natural  effects  suitaMe  to 
a  special  surface  of  greeusward.  Vet  people  delight  in 
Persian-rug  or  car])et  ii".'ird«MiinL:-  from  a  simple  and  very 
reasonahle  lo\-e  of  coloi'.  I  contend,  in<lee(l,  that  carpet  or 
rihhoii  'jardeniiiLr,  artisticalK'  compose(l,  is  hotli  riu'ht  ami 
projiei' in  its  wax,  onl\'  it  should  he  suhordinaled  to,  as  well 
as  co-(irdiiiated  wit  h.  oi  her  com  posit  ions  of  color  t  liroughout 
the  eiitif"  -\stem  of  plantinu"  "ii  •■iii\'  special  l.iwn. 

With  the  ol)ject  of  ins]»irinu- a  due  re-j-ard  for  the  charm- 
iii'j'  po>-il)ilities  of  color  coiupo^ii  ion  in  foliaui'  not  oidy 
duriiiL:"  I >ne  season  hut  dui'iuL;' all  seasons,  I  j)ropose  to  con- 
sider l»riel1\-  the  mateiial  t  lial  constitutes  one  of  these  effects, 
and  -oiiict  liini;-  of  the  iueiho(U  1>\'  which  it  cmii  he  hesfc 
attaiiie(l.  if  ;ii-tists  were  all  gardeners  or  gardeners  all  ar- 
tistH,  tliese   elVecIs  an<l  lh«'ir  con^l  iiict  ion  would  he  familiar! 

} 
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to  us  ;  as  it  is,  we  iiiiist  be  satisfied  with  a  susTfjestive  sketch, 
and  hope  that  the  love  for  hiwii-planting  may  soon  grow 
sufficiently  to  demand  a  more  exhaustive  treatment  of  color 
composition  in  foliage  than  I  can  expect  to  give  at  the 
present  time. 

The  foliage  which  I  now  choose  for  consideration  is  that 
of  late  fall,  and  the  part  of  the  season  that  I  specially 
select  as  offering  the  most  lovely  and  varied  color  of  autunm 
is  that  which  is  frequently  called  Indian  summei'.  We  all 
know  it.  There  is  possibly  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the 
world  that  surpasses  it.  The  shimmering  haze  and  indis- 
tinct view  of  objects  that  seem  to  wave  slightly  before  the 
eye,  the  brilliant  tints  of  outlying  trees  and  shrubs  relieved 
against  dark  foliage  and  naked  branches,  all  combine  to 
create  a  picture  of  surpassing  loveliness. 

As  well  might  I  attempt  to  explain  how  to  imitate  the 
tints  of  the  leaf  itself  as  to  discern  the  methods  by  which 
all  these  wonderful  effects  are  brought  together  in  field  and 
wood.  The  brisk,  j)ure  air  and  almost  faint  stillness  often 
add  to  the  glamour  of  the  scene.  In  short,  the  senses 
simply  luxuriate  in  the  feast  spread  before  them,  to  the  en- 
tire exclusion,  for  the  moment,  of  any  desire  to  explain  the 
\vhy  and  wherefore.  Like  the  lotus  eaters  we  are  satisfied 
"  only  to  hear  and  see,"  but,  doubtless,  like  them  too,  only 
for  a  little  while,  in  spite  of  any  intimation  of  the  poet  to 
the  contrary.  When  the  time  comes  to  plant — and  we 
have  studied  the  subject — we  find,  however,  that  by  work- 
ing on  the  same  principles  as  nature  uses  in  her  favored 
spots,  ^ve  can  secure  something  of  the  same  effect  on  our 
lawns.     It  may  not  indeed  have  the  ])eculiar  cliai-iii  of  true 
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wiltlwood  scenery,  but  in  :i  iiK>ie  fultnred,  (liLrnified  way,  it 
iiia\   lie  (|iiit('  as  }>eaiitifiil. 

Auv  lawn  can  secure  more  or  less  of  these  autumnal 
color  effects,  but  large  lawns  where  the  attainment  of  dis- 
tance is  possible  will  ciunpass  l)etter  their  emjdoynu'Ut. 
The  colors  mav  1»c  thus  seen  toned  down  to  their  loveliest 
shade,  an<l  that  wonderful  Indian  >uniiiit'r  atniospliere 
attaine(l  whidi,  tluring  some,  not  all  seasons,  produces  such 
magical  effects.  Doubtless  smaller  lawns  can  and  should 
supply  charming  color  condiiuations  peculiar  to  this  season  ; 
I  oidy  allu(h^  to  the  superiority  of  large  lawns  for  tlie  pur- 
po>e. 

Let  us  see  how  we  must  go  to  work  to  huild  u[»  these 
effects.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  see  that  we  have  daik- 
green  or  lirownish  l>ackurounds  and  recesses  against  which 
to  consti'uct  our  most  bi'illiant  features.  In  fact,  some  of 
these  tender  grays  and  browns  of  autumn  aic  truly  ^\■onder- 
fuk  and,  m(»reover,  a  pai't  of  the  picture  we  are  apt  to  over- 
look, although  if  they  were  left  out  we  woidd  at  once  miss 
them.  ( )t'  what  then  ai'e  tlu'se  backgrounds  com})Osed  ? 
Fir-it  we  must  remember  that  the  autumnal  pictures  on  the 
lawn  and  in  tlie  woods  can  never  be  exactly  alike.  One  is 
cnlti\attMl  aiiil  the  other  wild  nature  While  therefoi'e  the 
genei'al  composition  i-;  const nictc(|  on  like  j)rinciples,  the 
material  ami  spirit  of  the  two  scenes,  if  1  ma\'  use  snch  an 
ex|)ression,  nui><t  be  of  necessity  different. 

'I  liii-;  in  bntli  we  lind  a  background,  in  the  main  of 
hea\y  gi'een.  lndwii,  oi'  grax,  xarieil  in  the  widest  and 
subtlest  nianiH'i-  within  cei-tain  limits.  Imt  the  material  n-c(l 
must    and    will    be  greatly    diirerenl.       I  lii-korics   and    pep- 
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peridges,  for  instance,  are  practically  i-iiled  out  from  lawn 
planting  of  any  kind  because  tbey  are  so  difficult  to  trans- 
plant and  grow.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lawn  may  employ 
many  foreign  varieties  of  trees  which  will  go  far  to  make 
up  for  any  lack  of  the  wild  beauty  of  native  trees  unsuited 
for  the  purpose.  Such  an  arrangement  of  trees  ^vill  lie 
characterized  by  dignity  and  a  choice  and  elegant  charm, 
suggesting  even  in  solitude  the  fitness  of  the  place  for 
human  occupation.  It  is  therefore  no  mere  imitation  of 
nature  we  should  attempt  on  our  lawns. 

The  very  first  and  best  tree,  for  instance,  to  use  in  the 
massed  and  green  part  of  our  autumnal  lawn  effect  is  the 
Norway  maple.  This  may  seem  a  little  strange  to  those 
not  familiar  ^vith  trees,  for  maples  are  generally  looked 
upon  as  capable  of  distinguishing  themselves  in  fall  chiefly 
by  means  of  color.  But  the  Norway  maple  holds  a  dark- 
green  color  late,  and  finally  its  leaves  whither  and  drop  with- 
out making  any  special  exhibition  of  red  of  any  shade. 
Otherwise,  the  Norway  maple  is  considered  the  most 
generally  valuable  of  lawn  trees,  alike  for  fine  rounded 
contours,  rich  coloring,  and  healthy  long-lived  vigoi".  It 
occupies  therefore  a  fitting  position  in  forming  the  mass  of 
the  background  of  a  plantation  made  for  autumnal  effect. 
If  some  pool  or  stream  happens  to  be  near  this  grouping 
the  effect  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  appearing  the  second 
time  in  the  watery  mirror  of  its  surface. 

Having  secured  the  background  of  dark  green,  in  front 
of  ^vhich  to  build  up  other  elements  of  the  picture,  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  destroy  its  broad  loveliness  by  con- 
structing small    mixed-color   effects    after  the   Persian-i-ug 
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tvj'»'.  TluMv  iiiav  and  sIkhiM  Ix-,  doubtless,  variety  in  even 
tilt'  liaekirroimd,  Imt  in  tlie  main  tlie  mass  effect  iiiiist  be  iu 
tliis  ca>e  (lark  green.  Variety  may  l)e  obtained  liy  white- 
stenuned  birches,  and  the  branches  even  of  deciduous  trees 
that  have  lost  their  leaves.  Deciduous  trees,  by  the  by, 
shouM  make  up  the  major  portion,  if  nt>t  all.  of  our 
autunuial  effect.  Evergreens,  except  as  they  may  l)e  used 
here  and  there  very  sparingly  to  i)uuctuate,  as  it  were,  the 
mass  (»f  the  background,  should  not  be  employed,  because, 
as  a  lule,  they  do  not  look  well  iissociated  w  ith  deciduous 
trees. 

Now  and  then  great  variety  of  form  may  be  attained  in 
the  baekL:"i<>und  by  usiiiu-  in  the  immediate  outskirts  of  tlie 
groupinu',  I'igiddooking,  grotesque,  naked  branches,  like 
those  of  the  Ja})an  fjinhjo  and  pyramidal  oak. 

The  Kentucky  coffee-ti-ee  shows  in  this  background 
delicate,  plejising  outlines,  early  denuded  as  it  is  of  foliage. 
Indeed  it  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  t)f  deciduous  ti-ees, 
with  its  peculiar  ti'unk  and  branches,  and  its  light, 
feathery,  graceful  foliage.  AVide-sjireading  bramhes  of  the 
cuiious  wee})ing  elm,  lately  refen-cd  to,  standing  well  for- 
ward ill  the  mass,  serxc  to  vary  the  etVect  with  partially 
nake<i  lindts,  for  the  leaves  of  this  elni  hang  on  late. 

'i'lir  b|-oad,  rouiid(M|  contours  of  that  loxdicst  of  decidu- 
ous ii-t'('««,  the  Clddntstis  ihicior'm,  \'irijih((  JiUai,  or  vellow 
w  ood,  iiici'i-asc  this  \ariet  \'  with  cui'ious  ItraiichiiiL:' and  beaut  \' 
of  \cllo\\  fadiiiL'  loliaLif.  '\\\r  l»ackL:i'ouii«l  i--  thus  subtlv 
-liailrd,  and  \ft  bjo.-id  ;ind  massixc.  I  )ark->_;"reeii  color 
cliaracterizes  ilic  bulk  <if  th<'  plantation,  while  .-ill  s.-iniciiess 
of  colof  i-«  rrlicN't'd  b\  brow  IIS  and  L;"ra\s  of  ot  lici'  folia-je,  and 
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occa-ioiial  iiaktil  -i.  iii-aiul  l)ranches.  These  other  colors  are 
suljordiuateil,  as  well  as  stjfteiiecl,  into  due  sympathy  w  itli 
the  autuiiiiial  i-harat-teristics  of  this  particular  i>art  of  the 
season.  .Vl'ter  all.  the  backLTround  sh<»ul<l  l»e  eniployeil 
niainlv  as  a  foil  for  the  ])i-iirhtei-  Keauties  <»f  autumn.  It  is 
coiniiion  t<t  think  of  retl  tints  as  the  n<»te\\drthy  (-('loi-s  of 
autumn  foliaire  ;  vet  thei-e  ait-  many  otheis  which  are  very 
attractive,  as  even  our  lu'ief  cousidtM'ation  of  a  piopei'  liack- 
i^round  has  already  shown  us. 

AVe  must  come  n(»\v  to  considei-  the  higher  notes  or 
chords  of  ()ur  svniphony  of  color.  The  most  brilliant  ell'ects 
are  reached  in  the  red  or  crimson  tints.  Scarlet  is  a  color 
almost  uld<no^\"n  to  the  normal  foliage  (^f  hardy  plants. 
The  m<»st  familiar  example  of  this  i-ich  chord  of  color  is 
found  in  the  autumn  tints  of  the  swamj>,  «»i'  falsely  name<l 
scarlet,  maple,  ^4re/' /v//>/'y/)7',  and  in  the  common  >UL:ai-  luaph'. 
Of  all  theformsof  maples,  except  the  A\\\\\)\)\i>ol  tjinorjth  lun 
fntm  Japan,  these  are  tlm  onl\'  species  remarkal)le  for  then" 
red  coloi-  in  fall.  How  Itcautiful  tlie\-  are.  thousands  can 
testify  who  have  stood  eiitrauceil  l>cfoi-c  t!ie  sUL:ar  maples 
of  the  hills  of  \'ermont  or  the  scarlet  mai'lfs  on  the  banks 
of  till'  I)elaware.  Suu'ai-  maples  sometimes  color  ^-randK', 
especially   on   hillsides. 

<  )n  the  lawn,  these  reildi->h  tints  often  fail,  oi-  simplv 
serve  to  \\ai'm  the  rich  Lioldi'H-x cllow  which  i^  apt  to  take 
tht'ir  ]»lace.  i^'oi-  that  matter,  who  ha-  not  often  seen  as 
lint-  a  yellow  on  the  tulip  poplai' I  W C  >liould.  t lierefi>re, 
plant  I  he  tulip  poplar  in  the  background,  where  its  colors 
NNill  blend  a<_rreeabiy  with  the  L;-reens  and  blow  ns  of  the 
other    1  lees.      Tile    sugar    maple,    also,   does    not     u'enerallv 
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make  tlie  richest  points  of  color  iii  the  hmdscape,  but 
must  be  contented  to  heighten  very  materially  the  quieter 
tints  of  the  background.  Since,  moreover,  it  is  elegant 
and  symmetrical  in  outline,  one  of  oiu'  very  choicest 
shade  trees,  it  should  stand  Avell  forwanl  in  the  mass  or 
backo^round. 

The  scarlet  or  red  maple  is  the  richest  in  autumnal  color 
of  all  maples  ;  I  was  about  to  say  of  all  trees.  It  seldom 
fails  during  any  autumn  to  change  more  or  less  splendidly  ; 
and  therefore  deserves  to  stand  out  a  sino;le  flamins:  monu- 
meut  in  the  van  of  all  autumnal  color.  There  is  something 
quite  indescribable  in  the  glow  and  intensity  of  tint  often 
displayed  by  this  maple.  Is  it  ignorance  or  the  want  of 
seeing  eyes  that  causes  its  lack  of  emplojnneut  on  the  lawn  '\ 
It  is  true,  the  scarlet  maple  is  slower-growing  than  the 
sugar  maple,  of  less  regular  and  jDleasing  outline,  and 
certainly  less  l)eautiful  and  satisfactory  at  other  seasons  of 
the  year.     But  in  fall,  it  simply  reigns  supreme. 

Scarcely  less  beautiful  than  the  scarlet  maple  are  some 
of  the  oaks.  Many  of  them,  like  the  Turkey,  English,  and 
pyramidal  oaks,  are  grandly  effective  in  the  background 
with  their  solid  dark-green  tints.  But  the  ^vllite,  red,  and 
scarlet  oaks— American  species  all — take  on  the  most  dis- 
tinct and  glowing  autumnal  colors.  All  oaks  are  too  nuich 
neglected  in  lawn-planting.  AVhether  for  color,  form,  or 
rugged  longevity,  they  are  invaluable  for  ornamental  pur- 
j)oses  on  the  lawn.  Here,  too,  while  speaking  of  oaks,  I 
should  again  mention  the  golden  oak  (  Que  reus  Cenicordici ) . 
This  tree  serves  as  an  instance  where — although  it  too 
IS   apt    to    lose    its    beauty   somewhat    before    tlie    liidi.-m 
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suininei* — auotlier  color  than  red  becomes;,  ])y  its  intensity, 
aliii<>>^r  tlie  l>i-illiaiit  t't*ann»*  ot"  tlie  scene.  Its  >pci-ial  peciili- 
ai"it\  a]>[H'ars  in  tin-  tact  tliat  it  becomes  nioic  and  more 
irnldcn  all  summer  until  in  inid-aurumn  it  stand-  a  Kri-lit 
yellow  ll;nn(*  «>l"  licalrli  and  xin'or  amid  tlie  dull  and  t'adiny: 
tints  of  fall.  It  i-'  one  of  tin-  choicest  of  recent  inti'oduc- 
tion-,  and  li«>lds  its  fojiai^t'  late. 

'runiing  again  t<»  the  ((in^idei-ation  of  I'eddisli  autumnal 
tints,  we  find  the  liquid  am  bar  }>resentiug  the  deepest, 
darkest  ci'imson  ()n  its  moiv  or  le-s  stai'-sliaped  leaves.  This 
tree  is  of  smaller  size  than  ma[)les,  tuli})S,  (»r  oaks,  but  is 
one  of  oui-  half  dozen  thoroughly  excellent  autumn  trees. 
It  is  rounddieaded,  has  a  straiu:ht  rou2;h  stem,  and  is  alto- 
getliei-  a  very  chai'acteristic  American  tree.  In  \\\'\^  arrange- 
ment (»f  color  it  should  be  continually  remembered  iliat  we 
want  striking,  {)rominent  points  of  interest  on  which  the 
eye  ina\'  I'est  with  pleasure.  There  must  be  geneially  no 
confusiiMi,  no  miniiling  in  the  case  of  these  interesting 
jtoints  of  i-ed  color.  idle  group  of  red  ti'ees  look  better 
standing  (pnte  awa\  fi-om  any  general  given  mass,  a  flaming 
forerunner  oi-  standard-])earer  at  the  head  of  the  I'ctreating 
hosts  of  autumn. 

Uefol'e  proceediii-j  to  dw'ell  oil  beautiful  slll-ub-.  \\  c 
inust  look  a  moment  at  a  |ilant  that  i^  almost  a  slii'ub  in 
habit,  but  wliicli  mei'its  a  most  dist  ini:"uis]ic(l  position  on 
th'-  lawn.  This  plant  is  the  new  and  laic  ( 'hinese  sumac 
(  liJi  lis  ( Kslit  ckil) .  I  know  of  no  I'iflier  i-ed  than  that  which 
sull'uses  its  large  leaf.  it  i>^  ci'iiii'-on,  cliaii'jinL;'  almo>t  to 
scarlet  in  certain  spot-.  The  larLic  wIhl:""!'  pi'oloiiu^al  ion  <.\{ 
each   h-af  on    cither  side   of   the    >lcm    makes    it   still    more 
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curious  and  effective.  Tn  lia1)it  it  is  somewhat  stragsfling 
aii<l  open,  l)Ut  tlie  c-ulur  is  positively  unsurpassed. 

^{n<h'(mu(i((  (irhorm,oY  (Kvf/dendnnn  arhoreimi,  the  son-el 
tree,  i-^  another  most  exc(dh'nt  plant  in  tiie  foreiri'ound  t>f 
our  autuiiiii  j'ictuic.  Tlif  h-aves  han*;:  on  late,  ami  assume 
lovely  variegations  of  m<itth^tl  gi'een  and  i'cmI.  turning  later 
into  tint'  rt-tldish  (•rini--t)n.  Tliougli  a  native  jilant,  this 
shrul)  is  race.  Ir  >hi>uld  certainly  Ije  as  conuiKMi  as  its  slow 
growth  and  ditlicult  propagatii^n  will  permit. 

Corn  IIS  iJoriihi,  the  white  tl^wering  dogwood  of  early 
spring,  lias  also  glowing  red  autumnal  tints  on  its  leaves, 
whicli  compose  themselves  in  broad  stratified  masses. 

All  this  eolo]-,  howevei',  in   the  case  of  shrul ts  intended 

# 

to  carry  out  the  general  design,  should  be  hacked  up  in  the 
same  maiinei'  as  the  rolors  of  ti'ees  were  treated — that  is, 
wiili  plants  of  similai"  size  and  solid  green  foliage  like  the 
Califoiiiia  ]»rivet  and  laureldea\-e(l  willow.  Both  are  large 
ami  lapid-grow  ing,  well  calculattMl  t()  make  a  pleasing  con- 
tra>l  amoiiLi'  t  lit'  lai'u'ei'  conttiui's  i>f  the  trees  whicli  constitute 
the  ti'ue  l>ackgi't»und.  A  [»artial  mingling  of  shrul »s  anil 
trees,  mtireover,  gives  the  scene  a  natural  a])]H*arance.     The 

stems  of  tile  trees  ;i|-e  clothed  li\  these  >lirulis  mucll  a>  tlleV 
are  wi»nl  tt.  l.e  in  wootllaiitl  ulailes.  l^'oi-  this  puiptoe  the 
evergreen  thorn  comes  in  well  with  its  ilark-Lii'eeii  oi" 
l»ronze-i-et|  f<iliaL'"c,  neat,  heautiful,  ami  com]iact,  with  that 
pict  iire-i|ne  irrc'jiilai'it  \  of  outline  pecidiar  tt»  thorns 
generalK  . 

I''e\\  shi'ults  clolhe  1  lle--e  .■inhiiiin  t  I'ee  t!Mink<  mol'c 
at  t  r;ict  ivel\  than  iiian\  of  1  he  oli\e  or  'jiax-u'i'ccii  willow^. 
Tlie\  pnl   forth  lea\es,  nit>reo\  t-r,  eail\  aiitl  hohl  their  i'oliage 

I 
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latr.  1!\ »'!!  the  weepiiiix  willow  does  this.  But  the  rose- 
luarv  willow,  with  narrow,  waving  leaves,  is  better  suited  for 
the  purpose.  Its  blue  given  ]»roduces  in  fall  that  charmiugl y 
cool  tone  so  jtleasing  along  the  edge  of  a  mass  of  trees, 
especialK'  when  the  entire  scene  lies  on  the  l)anks  of  a 
ptxil  or  stream  of  \\at»'r.  The  effect  is  repeated  on  the 
water  in  still  nioiv  delicate  coniljinations,  and  atfects  one 
like  a  subdued  distant  musical  note  reverl)erated  i)r  echoe<l 
on  waves  (d'  air.  Most  lawns  can  have  a  pool  of  water.  Tt  is 
certainly  desirable  as  a  means  of  displaying  autunm  colors 
with  peeidiar  and  striking  etfect  on  its  mirror-like  sui-face. 

But  do  not  forget  the  willows  of  many  species.  They 
form  a  notable  instance  of  what  may  be  accomplishetl  l)y  the 
grays  and  livens  of  fall.  The  shimmei'ing  atmosphere  of 
Iiulian  summer  suits  wouderfidly  the  glowing  crimson  and 
sparklini;  <i:reeu  folia<:je  of  that  season.  Yet  even  during 
that  season  there  ai-e  different  days  which  are  to  me  more 
lovely  still,  being  almost  solemn  with  their  ]>ure  aii',  clear 
and  buoyant  and  yet  devoid  of  brightness — like  tlie  iiitei-ioi- 
of  some  great  cathedi'al.  It  is  for  these  autumnal  etl'ects 
that  I  wish  to  secure  proper  employment  for  alders, 
biiclies,  oleasters,  and  willows. 

Do  you  know  the  oleaster  or  LJIitdtjini.^,  especially 
KUiinjinix  li<)i't(  ti^'tfi  i  It  is  a  vigorous,  easily  gro^^ll  plant, 
and  has  that  whitish  or  gra\  i>li-green  so  attiactixf  in  many 
coinldiiations  of  foliage.  .\11  the  oleastei'S,  in  fact,  have 
moi'c  or  less  of  tlie-e  N\hiti>h  lints,  but  KlaiUjimx  }n)/-t<  nsis 
is  one  of  the  ]>('>t. 

I'or  dclicnte,  li>\cl\'  \  .-ii-icLiat  ions  ;it  all  seasons  of  the 
ye;ii-  except  AN'iiitei-,  I   kiiow   of  n<»thi!ig  lincf  in  its  a\  ay  than 
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Spircpa  Thunhergii.  Its  small  golden  green  leaves  have 
throughout  spring  and  summer  the  most  exquisite  colorino-. 
In  fall,  however,  there  is  added  a  wonderful  flush  of  pink 
that  seems  to  me  fine  above  all  the  tints  of  autumn.  Such 
a  plant  should  scarcely  stand  out  on  capes  and  promonto- 
ries of  foliage  among  flashing  reds  and  crimsons.  Its  deli- 
cate tints  harmonize  better  with  more  neutral  surrounding 
colors,  and  accord  generally  with  a  more  retired  position. 

We  find  a  more  brilliant  autumn  shrul)  and  therefore 
one  to  be  planted  more  prominently  in  the  Sjnrcea  prtnii- 
folia.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  small  and  of  a  shinino* 
green,  and  hang  on  late  in  fall  when  the}^  assume  a  deep-red 
color.  It  is  a  rapid-growing  shrub  and  should  be  planted 
well  in  the  foreground  about  the  base  of  some  brilliant 
scarlet  maple. 

Then  the  sumacs  !  We  all  know  them  in  fall  by  the 
roadside  with  their  crimson  leaves  and  great  erect  bunches 
of  velvety,  purple,  and  crimson  seed  vessels.  Central  Park, 
N.  Y.,  has  masses  and  territories  of  them  planted  in  the 
most  effective  manner.  All  around  the  brilliant  capes  and 
headlands  of  our  autumnal  picture  these  plants  prove  in- 
valuable for  strong  red  color.  There  is  nothing  neutral 
about  them.  They  are  steeped  in  one  deep  perv^ading 
luxuriance  of  tint.  But  we  need  not  content  ourselves  with 
even  their  excellent  beauty,  for  have  we  not  their  grander 
relatives,  near  cousins,  more  deeply  crimson,  if  possible,  and 
of  finer  form  and  asjject  ?  I  refer  to  Ulius  glabra  laciniata 
and  Hhns  OshecTcii.  One  of  these,  the  former,  is  a  well- 
known  though  choice  lawn  plant,  curiously  and  distinctly 

cut-leaved.     The   latter,    the  most   effective   of   all,    Rhus 
9 
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Oshcilii,  tilt'  (liiiu'sc  siiiiiac,  lia-  alivatly  Ikhmi  iiuMiTmnrd 
iiu-*nlt*ntall\-.  It  i<  as  inuc-li  of  a  tive  as  a  >lirult,  aii«l  may 
\  fi-\'  jir<»]it'rl\'  lit-ail  a  iiia-^s  nf  -liiiiltlM-iy  tliiowii  nut  liere 
ami  tlifiv  I'loiu  tilt'  Lft'iHTal  LrroiipiiiLT  i>t'  tfees. 

\<ii-  n\\\<  \\'«'  ft>r!j:»'t  to  use  in  our  LTroupinufs  for  autumn 
ettVft,  thf  ficli  friiusdu  wootl  of  the  red-stemmed  doLTWood 
amitl  the  st>ft  1»ro\\'iis  and  L:i'a\"s  or  Lrilliaut  <_ri't^t'iis  of  othei' 
foliaL^c. 

The  \ello\v  of  the  golden  willow  is  al>o  l.filliaiitly  etfec- 
tive  ill  sueli  combinations.  Tlif  iMH»ortanee  of  tints  ami 
forms  tif  naked  hraiiclifs  in  jirodiieiiig  lovely  effects  in  fall 
must  never  Ije  overlooked. 

For  idiaracteristic  strength  ami  rii:-idity  of  outline  the 
purplf  lterl)err\'  is  also  one  of  these  plants  reniarkalile  on  the 
lawn  in  fall  for  other  tjualities  than  eohir.  The  pur[ile  her- 
])errv,  hi>wever,  has  niurh  rich  color  on  its  leaves  in  fall. 
For  moi't'  delicate  antl  extjuisite  variegations  of  red  ann)ng 
shrul»s,  however,  we  must  turn  to  the  Ja[)anese  pohjinor- 
pliiiiii  maples.  Nothinu'  can  l)e  more  l<»vt'lv  than  their 
tints  in  auiunm,  cxeepi  the  tints  of  the  same  ]ilant  in  June. 
As  an  t'tVective  featui't-  on  tin'  poim  of  sonn-  >lirnl»  ui'onp 
intt'ndt'tl  for  aiituinnal  flVcct,  few  plants  can  fipial  ami  noiu- 
surpass  tiiese  Japam'-c  niapli-s. 

Vet  variety  of  clVt'ct  in  lawn-planiin'j:  for  autumnal 
beauty  ni'eil  not  >top  \\vvv.  Thci'i'  arc  w  lioh'  i^^-nera  of 
i-f'd-  or  yellow-Kerrietl  [ilants  which  ai'f  wvx  sti-ikinu'  and 
ellV'clive  even  at  a  lit  t  le  ilistancf.  l''ir-t  and  foicnio-t  ai't-the 
Euoiii/iiLUsrs^  with  lu-illiant  -^cai-lt't  lour-  or  ti\t'dioodetl  x'fil- 
vesHels  that  hau'j;  ou  far  inti>  Noxfiiibfr,  and  f\i'U  Mecfin- 
l»i'i-.     A  L:(»od  spfciincii  of  J\ii<>ii  i/ni  IIS  hif/fOT  1  iis^  fir  instance. 
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presents  oue  of  the  most  splendid  sights  of  the  year,  witli 
its  dark-green  foliage  literally  studded  with  scarlet  or 
crimson  fruit.  The  European  Euonymus  and  its  varieties 
display  the  finest  masses  of  color,  althougli  the  American 
kinds  bear  very  attractive  fruit.  Both  countries  have 
sorts  that  turn  purple  in  fall  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  prevailing  hue  of  the  genus  is  green  until  very  late. 

There  are  also  bush  honeysuckles,  mountain  ashes,  the 
black  alder,  Ilex  vertidllata,  and  the  snow-ball,  Viburnum 
lantana,  all  remarkable  for  their  brilliant  crimson  or  orange 
beiTies.  Very  remarkable,  too,  is  the  snowberry  or  Sym- 
2)lioriccu'2nis  racemosus  bearing  clusters  of  snow-white  Avaxen 
fruit.  The  dark-purple  berried  Indian  currant,  Symphoi'i- 
ear2)us  vulgaris,  is  less  remarkable  though  very  attrac- 
tive. Callicar'pa  lyurjpurea,  with  steel-blue  bead-like  ber- 
ries, is  also  very  pretty  in  autumn.  Mahonias  have  small 
bright-blue  seed-vessels  in  autumn,  and  such  broad,  shining, 
picturesque  foliage  that  no  well  appointed  shrubbery  can 
afford  to  neglect  them.  The  little  broad  picturesque  I^er- 
heris  Thunhergii  has  also  charming  autumn  tints  and  bright- 
red  berries. 

Xor  should  we  forget  the  lovely  effects  accomplished 
by  climbing  vines  in  fall.  Most  remarkable  for  color  and 
vigor  is  the  Virginia  creepei*  or  A-mj^elopsis  in  all  is  forms. 
The  crimson  crarlands  it  wreathes  about  the  naked  or  dead 
trunks  of  prominent  trees  are  very  effective,  because  so  con- 
centrated and  so  distinctly  contrasted  with  adjacent  sombre 
coloring.  More  beautiful,  if  2)0ssible,  than  our  Virgniia 
creeper  is  its  near  relative  Amjyelo'psis  Veitcliii  or  tricuspi- 
data  of  Japan.     This  vine  is  unquestionably  the  finest  of 
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all  climbei'S  in  fall.  The  outline  of  its  leaves  and  the 
lustre  nf  its  tints  at  all  seasons  of  tlie  year  are  verv 
heautiful,  l)ut  in  fall  its  subtle  hues  of  red  and  green 
are  positively  unsiii-passed  in  theii-  \\ay. 

Celw<triis  sai/u/fHs,  the  eoninion  bitter-sweet,  is  well 
worth  plantiniT  f"r  autumn  elfect  at  the  base  of  dead  or 
naked  trunks.  It  is  often  brilliantly  eriiusoii  and  l^i-ows 
vifijorously,  bearinij  rieli  orange-colored  berries. 

In  thus  dwelling  on  certain  plants  suitable  for  produ- 
cing line  autunuial  colors,  I  have  not  attempted  to  describe 
the  entire  list.  It  is  enough  that  those  enumerated  consti- 
tute a  rich  collection  of  hn^ely  coloi-s.  Autumnal  nature 
leaves  us  splendidly.  Her  falling  robes  are  gatheretl  about 
her  in  such  a  regal  fashion,  and  amid  such  pure  airs  and 
teinlei-  skies,  that  it  hardly  seems  right  t(»  mourn  for  her. 
The  sadness  of  hei'  [)assing  away  is  forgotten  in  the  effect 
of  hei-  jtroud  splendor  ami  the  i-ei'tainty  of  her  I'esuri'ection 
in  a  few  months. 

Is  it  not  somewhat  strange  that  these  effects  and  cond)i- 
nations  are  seldom  attempted  on  the  lawn.  An  aimy  \v\t\\ 
banners  on  the  greensward  could,  haidly  be  nioiv  impres- 
sive than  such  scenes  if  a|»pri>acdie(l  foi-  the  Hist  time.  I 
think,  inoreox'er,  the  maL:iiiticence  of  these  etVects  is  intensi- 
tie(l  by  the  uncertainty  that  attaches  itself  to  their  yearly 
recurrence.  No  one  has  fatlioiiitMl  the  laws  that  I'eu'idate 
their  de\'elo)»ment.  It  is  not  frost,  nor  drv  \veather,  nor 
rain  exactKlhat  faxors  t  heir 'jreatest  bfiHiance.  Doubtless 
maturity  ami  (h-cav  are  the  main  factors  in  their  production, 
yet  some  yeai'-  w  e  hardh  tind  them  at  all,  and  a'_:ain  the 
glow  will  burst  upon  us  when  we  least  expect  it.  and  when 
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the  cliaracter  of  the  iiuitiirity  and  decay  \V()uld   lead  us  to 
look  for  prevailing  dulness. 

Enjoyment  of  l^riglit  color  in  peculiar  combination  I 
believe  to  be  the  keynote  of  tke  l)ulk  of  all  this  autumnal 
pleasure  found  in  the  changing  hues  of  trees.  No  painter, 
therefore,  should  prize  color  effects  more  highly  than  the 
lawn-planter,  nor  seek  to  compose  more  artistically  the  tints 
at  his  command.  The  limitations  of  his  picture  are  per- 
haps broader,  more  subtle,  and  less  defined  than  those  of 
the  painter,  but  very  much  the  same  in  kind.  He  cannot  per- 
haps count  on  results  years  hence,  as  the  painter  can  on  the 
effect  of  the  strokes  of  his  brush,  but  nature  helps  him  more 
generously  in  the  management  of  his  material.  The  lawn- 
planter  may  place  himself  implicitly  under  the  control  of  na- 
ture's wonderful  processes,  and  by  simply  working  on  natur- 
al principles  he  will  attain  the  most  delightful  results.  They 
will  not  be  exactly  woodland  scenes  that  have  at  times  start- 
led him  by  their  solemn,  luxuriant  grandeur.  Yet,  consisting 
as  they  do  of  cultured  and  dignified  specimen  plants  congi-e- 
gated  together  on  the  same  principles  as  those  of  the  woods, 
they  will  suit  better  the  association  of  the  home  circle.  If 
we  could  have  the  bit  of  attractive  autumn  woodland  trans- 
ferred entire  just  as  it  was  to  our  very  doors  we  would  not 
like  its  unkempt  condition.  The  more  artificial  scene  re- 
ferred to  would  suit  us,  very  properly,  far  better.  AVe  must 
remember  that  good  lawn-planting  must  be  founded  only 
on  nature's  methods  of  accomplishing  similar  effects  ;  in  a 
word,  the  spirit  of  our  new  work,  as  already  remarked, 
thouo-h  ever  so  natural,  must  be  cultured  and  disjnified,  in 
pi'oper  accord  with  that  of  our  l)est  homes. 
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To  sum  up,  we  (1<»  not  \\ant  a  Persian  ruir  ou  our  autumn 
lawns,  nor  a  liaj^liazard,  inartistic  dotting  alxtut  of  plants. 
Much  less  do  Nve  want  a  wil<l  wood  about  our  doors  at  any 
time.  But  we  do  want  solid  backgrounds  of  greens,  and 
lirowns,  and  L:ra\  s,  intei-mingled  with  naked  branches.  The 
richer  coloi"s  we  need  "U  "iiter  l»i»uiidaries.  and  liashing  bits 
of  red  or  yellow,  singly  t)r  on  piomintMit  points,  and  l)eyond 
all,  u|)  to  the  very  house,  broad  stretches  of  greensward. 


'%%. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

LAWN-PLANTING  FOR  WINTER  EFFECT. 


LEARLY  preconceived  effects  are  con- 
trived for  spring  and  siininier,  botli 
on  parks  and  lawns.  Outline  and 
form,  singly  and  in  mass,  have  a  fair 
degree  of  attention  paid  them  during 
these  seasons,  but  combinations  of 
color  attract  less  attention  during 
even  the  "  perfect  days  of  June."  Later  on,  as  summer  hues 
fade,  still  less  thought  is  given  to  securing  renewed  beauty 
of  foliage  and  flower  by  employing  such  plants  as  are 
specially  fine  in  August  and  September.  Such  plants  may 
indeed  be  set  out,  but  this  is  seldom  done  with  a  conscious 
intention  of  prolongin  x  tlie  season  of  beautiful  foliage,  or  of 
producing  distinct  compositions.  In  autumn,  finally,  two 
specially  charming  objects  may  be  and  sometimes  are  sought 
in  the  use  of  plants.  One  looks  to  the  retention  of  a  rich, 
healthy,  green  foliage  as  late  as  possible  by  means  of  cer- 
tain oaks,  beeches,  elms,  and  golden  and  green  conifers, 
while  another  employs   the  wonderful   crimson   and  gold 
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tints  of  maples,  li(|ui<laiiil)ar<,  siiiiiar,  etc.,  to  ooiistriict   tlie 
lovely  pietures  naturally  2>eeiiliar  t<»  the  season. 

1  am  soiTv  to  say,  however,  tliat  we  tind  tlie  last  essay 
maile  in  tlie  most  tentative  manner.  Most  people  who  at- 
tempt the  experiment  are  satisfied  with  a  scarlet  majde  or 
tw<».  III-  a  li(|ui(laml)ar.  It  seems  har<lly  to  have  entered 
their  minds  that  in  thus  combining  on  the  lawn  uniivalled 
autumnal  color  they  have  at  hand  possible  mass  effects  of 
the  finest  character,  The\'  look  with  pleasure  in  fall  at 
glades  of  oak,  pepperiduc  and  maple  entwined  with  Idood- 
red  Virginia  creepers,  and  never  think  of  analyzing  the 
composition  of  the  charming  effect,  much  less  seek  to  develop 
the  same  thing,  as  it  Avere,  on  their  lawns.  Ir  is  this  apathy 
ill  reirard  to  a  thousand  natural  charms  that  ask  for  reco<r- 
nition  at  <»ui'  veiy  doors  that  impels  me  to  consider  hriefiy 
one  de[>artment  of  this  subject,  namely,  the  production  of 
domestic  winter  landscape.  T  choose  it  because,  after  the 
varietl  attractions  of  June,  lawn-planting  for  winter  effect 
seems  to  me  worthy  (»f  more  distinct  treatment  than  that  of 

either  of  the  otliel-  seasons. 

A  portion  of  the  Liwii  which  can  l)e  seen  as  a  picture 
through  the  IVaiiif  made  liy  the  outline  of  a  certain  window 
should  be  so  plantnl  that  it  will  always  be  sure  to  present 
a  deli'_fhtful  scene  duiiiiL:,"  the  vaiied  chanu'es  of  winter, 
when  one  is  necessarily  kept  within  doms  nioi-e  than  in 
sunnier.  Xor  nee(1  there  be  any  detriment  ^\•ronght  to  th«' 
general  charai'ter  of  the  lawn  by  this  limited  operation,  if 
only  a  bicad.  svstenialic  treatment  be  maintained  every- 
where nil  all  |«aits  ..f  tlie  place. 

Let  1I-,  then,  look  oiit  upon  oiir  lawn,  and  see  where  and 
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how  we  cau  best  produce  the  desired  result.  I  assume  that 
most  of  us  possess  lawns  of  limited  dimensions  ;  in  the  case 
of  the  larger  lawns,  their  treatment  may  be  considered  b\ 
regular  experts.  The  small  landholder,  however,  Avitli  his 
few  hundred  square  feet  of  land,  nuist  generally  bestow 
such  treatment  as  he  can  give  himself,  with  the  help  of  in- 
ferior labor.  Moreover,  a  thousand  are  interested  in  small 
holdings  whei'e  one  possesses  or  cares  for  the  grand  estate. 

Most  houses  have  several  windows,  any  one  of  which 
may  be  selected  for  the  frame  of  our  winter  picture.  Other 
things  being  equal,  the  Avindow  should  be  chosen  that  looks 
out  on  the  bleakest  part  of  the  lawn,  or  in  some  direction 
where  objects  would  otherwise  be  visible  which  it  is  desir- 
able to  screen.  In  either  case,  it  will  be  found  that  ever- 
greens, of  which  all  artificial  winter  landscapes  should  be 
more  or  less  composed,  serve  to  modify  and  render  cosey 
bleak  places,  as  well  as  to  hide  unsightly  details.  Fre- 
quently this  point  lies  on  the  northwest  part  of  the  grounds. 
Complete  unity,  however,  must  exist  between  the  treatment 
of  this  and  other  sections  of  the  lawn ;  otherwise  every- 
thing will  have  a  loose,  straggling,  semi-detached  look,  as  if 
the  plants  had  happened  together  by  chance,  and  were  not 
at  all  sure  that  they  were  worthily  treated  or  comfortably 
situated. 

The  general  outline  of  the  masses  of  foliage  will  natu- 
rally be  made  coincident  with  the  boundary  lines  of  the 
prvjperty,  except  as  glimpses  without  are  desired ;  so  that 
when  we  use  the  larger  evergreens  they  will  veiy  properly 
occupy  the  background  of  the  picture.  In  other  words, 
their  rich,  solid   mass  will   make  a  ])ol(l  and   suitable  foil, 
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both  Slimmer  ami  winter,  for  the  more  delicate  tints  aiKi 
oiitliiu's  of  smaller  evergreen  and  deciihions  jdants.  For 
this,  indeed,  is  one  t>f  the  ]»eculiar  features  of  our  winter 
lawn  :  that  it  uses  deciduous  plants,  plants  devoid  of  foliage, 
as  freely  as  evergreens,  in  the  Avintei  pii-ture. 

Xotliiii'.:  in  the  Woods  eaii  surpass  the  sweeping  grace  of 
fold  on  fold  of  snow  swathing  the  dai-k  drooping  1  tranches 
of  the  liai'dy  spruces  that  make  U[.  the  mCiSS  ot  the  back- 
ground. l*ine  and  hemlock  iiia\'  alternate  now  and  then 
with  Xoi'way  spruces,  and  vary  the  cliarni  of  this  1  tack- 
ground  with  th:'  bright  green  or  bluish  tints  of  the  former 
and  the  peculiar  light  bluish-gray  of  the  latter  The  pines, 
especially  those  of  the  nnifj/ius  species,  stand  ftrm,  lugged, 
and  strong,  and  the  long  blue  needles  of  the  white  pine  lend 
just  sufficient  variets'  of  tone  to  satisfy  the  eye.  For  grace 
nothing  can  surpass  the  hemlock,  Avliich  i-eadily  ictains  in 
its  folds  sweeping  Avreaths  of  siioav  or  diadems  of  icicles. 

Rich  mass,  ^rni  (Hitline,  and  evergi-een  tints  of  the 
greatest  \ai'iety  c  hai'actei'i/.e  the  view  tlius  fai'  considered 
from  the  wiiuhtw.  Ibit  \\t'  liaxc  only  begun  tt»  analvze 
tin-  many  possible  and  \aiieil  effects.  Bi'oad  spaces  of 
grass  slope  up  to  tin-  house  in  IVont.  ami,  althouuli  not 
green,  ser\<'  to  estal)lis]i  a  sullicieiit  distance  to  ptTinit  the 
arran'_rcnu'iil  of  a  niiddlc-LiroiiiKl  as  well  as  a  foivgi'ound  and 
a  back'ji-ound.  Tlii--  iniddle-'ji'ouinl  i--  al\\a\s  to  nie  the 
most  clianniii'j-  ]iai-t  of  any  section  of  the  lawn,  j-llsew  hei-e. 
mass  or  cM  i-cuh'  detail  obvcui'es  one's  Ix'st  conception  of 
any    beautiful     plan!.       in     ilie    iniddle-'ji'ound,    llir    ivalh 

cilojcr   jilalll    o|Vel'>-   itself    to    tlie    e\  e   willl    lli<-   most    ilixitinu: 

eflect.      It'^  Weak  points  aie  thus  soniew  liai    liiiKK-n,  and   its 
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charms  are  enliauced  twofold  by  the  distance  that  here  just 
suffices,  not  only  to  lend  enchantment  to  the  vit-w,  l)ut  to 
give  an  adequate  impression  of  the  })lant  considered  as  a 
\vhole.  The  plants  that  stand  nearest  the  evergreen  Lack- 
ground  are  evergreen  also,  both  because  they  are  allied  by 
nature,  and  because  they  appear  most  bold  and  character- 
istic seen  at  a  little  distance  from  the  house.  One  excep- 
tion to  this  arrangement  may  be  effectively  made  by 
interspersing  among  the  evergreens  white  birches,  the 
value  of  which  can  hardly  be  overestimated  in  any  lawn- 
planting,  and  in  ^^'inter,  ornamentally  considered,  they  are 
almost  indispensable.  Xotice  the  striking  effect  of  the  deli- 
cate, gleaming  white  stems  placed  here  and  there  directly 
ao;ainst  the  dark  backs-round  of  everg^reens,  and  surrounded, 
perhaps,  by  fields  of  snow  and  ice.  See  how  the  contrast 
brightens  the  whole  scene,  and  how  curiously  the  ^vhite 
tiunks  and  graceful  drooping  branches  bear  snow  wreaths 
or  icicles,  each  in  its  own  characteristic  way.  A  solid  back- 
ground of  evergreens  presents  much  variety  of  rich  color, 
blue,  green,  and  silver,  but  the  whole  effect  is,  as  it  were, 
punctuated  by  these  \vhite  birches.  Nature  uses  the 
birches  most  delis^htfullv  in  manv  a  woodland  ^\'inter  scene, 
and  our  lawn  is,  we  find,  greatly  improved  by  the  free  use 
of  this  artistic  resource.  But  our  attention  is  specially 
claimed  by  the  specimens  occupying  the  middle-ground. 
Here,  too,  we  find  a  fair  admixture  of  evergreen  trees  ad- 
visable. The  evergreens  disposed  near  the  foreground  are 
of  medium,  and  in  some  cases  of  dwarf  size,  1)ut  always  of 
iuterestino;  character,  well  fitted  to  make  sino-le  features  on 
the  lawn. 
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Fiist  and  I'ort'UKist  i>;  \\w  Xordmaiiiis  silvrr  tir,  l>ii>a«l 
mikI  iiiassiv.*.  with  sliiuiiiir  silvtMV  l^^•l^"^'s. — in  cveiA  \\n\  a 
lianlN.  sl<>\\-«_r|it\\in'_^  «nerirreeii,  <>f  ii(>i»lt*  outliiu'  and  spt-i-ial 
s\  iiiiiM'tiN .  TlioiiLdi  Lii'aiid  aii'l  iiii|i!»*»si\  t\  it  iummIs  iiitclli- 
i^eiit  pniiiiiiLT.  and  I'nr  >iiccfsst"iil  traii-|>laiiliiiL:-.  a  tilti-oiis 
t'(»iiditi«>ii  (if  i«K»ts  that  can  l»t'  secuit-d  l»y  iVtMjUtMit 
removal  in  t  he  niii--t'i-y  and  ^y^lcinat  ic  riMit-prnninL:".  The 
saiiu'  ivniai'k  apjdit's  to  all  siht-r  Hr<,  which  arc  in  manv 
senses  tlie  finest  eveririveiis  for  pi-o(lncinu-  wintei-  jiictnivs. 
Th«'i-e  is  the  silvei'  fir  ( Al>i(s  (tiiuthllisj,  lovely,  l»oth  l»v 
name  and  nature,  and  tlie  still  finer  ('Ahie.'i  uohilis),  of 
unsiir[>a>sed  hlue  tints.  IIud^oiT^  I)a\"  silver  lii-,  of  the 
same  sfenns,  is  one  of  the  darkest,  hardiest,  and  most 
dwarfed  species,  specially  fitted  foi-  the  outskirts  of  Lnoujis, 
or  for  dottiuLT  Ium'c  and  thei'c  in  isolated  positions.  Par- 
sons' silver  lir  ( AhiiK  J\(rs(>nsli J  has  wonderfid  leaxes, 
always  curling  u})ward,  long,  and  of  a  delicate  hluish-greeu 
color.  The  so-calle«l  dwarf  sihcr  lir  (  Aliiis  cnmpni-tit ),  an 
intermediate  i'oi'in  l)etween  Hudson's  \\\\\  silvei'  \\y  and 
N<»rdmann's  lir,  is  especialU  noteworthx'  foi'  hardiness.  >\ni- 
nietry,  and  compact  elegance.  It  shoidd  l»e  one  of  the 
nio-t    popnlai'  i«f  evergreens. 

riieii,  amoni:'  the  laiLTcr  forms,  we  note  the  (irecian 
silver  tir,  very  line  and  lighter-colored.  The  wt'epini;-  siher 
lir  i-  the  type,  perlia[)s,  of  the  slatues(pu'  in  the  I'amiK'. 
l!itelli'_feiit  ly  pruned.it  develops  into  a  solid  weepini::  col- 
umn of  dark  green.  I*»ut  here,  a>  with  all  siher  lirs.  if  we 
ale  to  gel  a  compai-t  Lifowi  h  l>elo\\ ,  t  he  li'adiui:"  of  l"p  shoot 
mu"<t  l»e  pincheil  olV  from  time  to  time  durini;'  Ma\  or 
June.      If   po.s>il)le  or,  rather,  if   not    incoiiuruoiis    with    the 
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i*emaining  part  of  the  f<>nn»i»sitiuii,  it  is  \\ell  to  place  each 
of  these  species.  tii«;.  spruces,  aiul  the  like,  l>y  themselves. 
Spruces  we  use<l  to  iiiakt  up  tlie  mass  of  the  l»ackgi'ouii(l  : 
but  then  there  ar«^  spruces  not  only  adaptetl  for  this  |>ui'- 
p<)se,  l>ut  >uital)le  for  general  }>lanting  in  tiie  miiMh-.-j-iouiid, 
and  e\'en  foi-  the  most  distinirnished  positions  as  oKjects  of 
special  interest  in  the  foreLiiound.  Any  one  looking  at  the 
dense  round  or  hemispherical  sha[»e  of  the  Gregory  s[)ruce, 
and  at  the  taUer  tli(»ULrh  slow-gi-owing  columnar  form  of 
the  \\'eej)ing  spi-uce,  would  scarcely  helieve  that  this  and 
the  common  Xor\\ay  spruce  are  so  closely  akin.  The  blue 
tint  of  the  C'oloraih)  spruce  ( Pieea  pungenx)  shows  capacity 
foi-  \  aryiug  color  that  is  most  invalual)le  for  winter  effect. 
Alcock's  spruce,  fi'om  Japan,  has  also  lovelv  varieirations 
of  yellow ,  silver,  and  green,  and  the  tiger-tail  spruce  ( Picea 
jxditii)^  from  the  same  country,  is  rigid,  yellow ,  and  diarac- 
tei-istic,  and  hardy  and  tine  in  many  ways. 

The  ()i-iental  s])ruce  is  perhaps  the  most  desii-able  <^f  all 
the  spruces  U)Y  l)oth  winter  and  summer  landscajte.  Its 
shining  dense  masses  are  remarkably  har<ly  and  stiikini:. 
It  hejongs  rather  in  the  l)ack'_;i'ound,  as  somewhat  laru'ef  in 
haliit  than  the  otheis.  Nor  should  we  neglect  the  beautifnl 
Amei-ican  white  spruce,  liai-d\.  d('n>e,  and  fichK'  colofed. 
It  gi'ow  >  niofe  slowK  than  the  common  Xoi'wa\  spi'ui-e,  but 
eventually  attains  snllicieiit  si/e  to  associate  it  moi'c  of  less 
with  that  t-Nergiveii.  The  most  noteworth\  spruces,  how- 
e\fi'.  foi'  w  intei--lan(bca|ie  clVt'cts  ai-e  the  \\cej)inii;  hemlock 
s| truce  and  the  wee])iii'_''  Noi\\;i\  s|i|-iicf.  The  foi'inei'  is  a 
chaiininL:;  e\eigreen,  uracefnl  and  |>ict  nresi  pn^  with  soft 
cutvini:;   lines.      Its  li^ht  color  and  delicate  li-ndrils  Lfive  it 
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an  almost  feminine  appearance.  The  rugged,  strong  out- 
line of  tlie  weeping  Norway  spi-uee,  on  the  other  hand, 
off  ei's  the  greatest  con- 
trast to  the  habit  of 
this  hemlock,  and  de- 
lights the  eye,  espe- 
cially in  winter.  The 
louiT  branches  of  this 
slow  -  growing  ever- 
green droop  and  hug 
the  stem  in  most  per- 
sistent fashion,  now 
and  then  curling  up 
eccentric  shoots, 
-which  afford  conven- 
ient lodo-ment  for  the 
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middle-ground  of  the 
pictui-e  in  specially  effective  positions.  A  cedar  of  Leb- 
anon, where  a  cedar  of  Lebanon  can  be  coaxed  to  gron',  is 
also  a  prize  on  the  winter  lawn. 

Among  the  pines  we  find,  perhaps,  our  most  lovely  and 
refined  ^\inter  colors,  but  to  establish  pines  upon  the  lawn 
is  not  always  easy.  Unless  trans]3lanted  frequently  in  the 
nursery,  pines  develop  naked  roots,  hard  to  remove  with 
safety.  The  spruces  and  arbor  vitffis  act  better,  but  silver 
firs  and  pines  are,  to  say  the  least,  troublesome  in  this 
respect.     The  most  lovely   i)ine,  to  me,  in  winter  is  the 
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Hlioiaii   pint'   ( I'iinis    tt'celsit J.      It    presents  sucli    }>ic-ni- 
ivsniK'  oiit'ii   iii:i«f^.  .'iikI    tlif   It-axes  are  so  loiiif  ainl   dfli- 

cately  green  that  the 
eye  dwells  on  its 
\  aiiftl  outlines  with 
exceed ini;  plejvsure. 

ThjMi  there  is  the 
Swiss  stone  p'lip 
{  J',  conhra)^  Iduish- 
LiriM'ii,  and  extremelv 
striking  in  wintt-r, 
as  \\v\\  as  t'Xtrcnu'lv 
hard\'.  AnioiiL'"  tlie 
dw  aif  pine  s  snrli 
t'oiiiis  are  noteworthy 
a<  tlu'  (hirk  imn/lntx 
ami  itiiKjJi  IIS  i-i)iitjK((t<(^ 
the  finely  tinted  liirht- 
Ithu^  dwarf  wliite 
j>in(',  and  the  iiioiv 
y«'lh>\N'  and  idimdci-dwarf  Scoteh.  Mmjlnis  lOK-imitd  is  also 
strikinLT,  aii<l,  althou^di  dwarf,  (piite  erect  in  hal>it.  Tlie 
lai'LTi'-i^row  in^:'  pines  massed  in  tlie  liackLrroniid  ainonLT  tlie 
otlier  lari^e  spruees  are  peeuliarh'  \aried  in  enloi-  an<l  form, 
and  ttften  vei-\'  Iteautifnl,  h-uleii  witli  snow  and  ice.  Hark, 
massive  .\usti'ian  pines  shoidd  lia\  »■  tlieir  foi-nis  di^playctl 
somewhat  moi'c  pi-ominentlv  than  tlie  rest,  wliih'  tlieih'li- 
catediued  ;iiid  inoi'e  spai'scl  \  d  )ranclu'd  white  pines  should 
l>e  <ri'""|""d  "lii'ectU'  with  the  NOi-w.-in  spiiices,  foi-  the  sake  J 
of     artistic     lii-eadtli    comliined     with      interesting^     \.ariet\'. 
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Hemlocks  also  mass  well  in  tlie  background,  tlieir  liglitcr 
colors  and  more  graceful  forms  relieving  tlie  sombre  char- 
acter of  the  adjoining 
spruces. 

In  the  outskirts 
of  groups  and  rather 
in  the  foreground, 
Ave  should  find  choice 
plants,  such  as  the 
rare  and  exquisite 
golden  Japanese  or 
sun-ray  pine  (Pinus 
Massoniana  variega- 
ta),  with  its  rich  and 
permanent  yellow,  so 
striking  in  fall  and 
AN'iuter,  and  the  slow- 
growing  and  extreme- 
1}'  rare  Japan  parasol 
pine  ( Sciadopitys  ver- 
ticillata),  a  highly  prized  and  strange-looking  tree,  with 
dark  green  foliage  growing  in  distinct  whorls.  Nor  should 
we  forget  to  plant  in  such  positions  the  lovely  Japanese 
r€ti7ios]Joras,  of  delicate,  fern-like  appearance  and  unexcelled 
hardiness  of  habit. 

Such  plants  form  the  intermediate  shadings  or  half  tones 
of  the  picture,  j)resenting  as  they  do  in  winter  the  most 
delightful  tints  of  brown,  green,  and  gold.  It  should  Ije 
remembered  that  the  Avinter  coloring  of  evergreens  is  very 
different  from  that  of  summer.     In  many  cases,  like  that  of 
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the  arbor  \  it;i*,  these  winter  tints  are  dull  and  uninviting, 
for  which  reason,  in  spite  of  the  eiistoin  to  the  contraiy,  I 
do  not  much  faricy  their  enipl()ynient  for  winter  effects. 
Hut  tlic  ntiiiosponty  are,  if  anything,  more  lovely  in  wintei- 
than  in  summer,  especially  in  their  mingling  of  lirown  and 
irold.  The  ivally  golden  /'eii?iosp(jnis  liave  a  pure  yellow 
coloi-  in  winter,  veiy  delightful  from  the  fresh  contrast  it 
affords  t<»  the  neutral  tints  of  the  suiicunding  scenery. 

C>f  like  character  is  the  l>ronze  gold  of  />ioftf  ch'/an- 
tissif/iu  aurtif,  a  Chinese  golden  arbor  vitte.  There  is  a  kin- 
shi})  in  the  ap})earance  of  nthtosporas  and  arbor  vities,  in 
which  the  former  have  greatly  the  advantage  in  varied 
l)eaiity;  but  we  ^vill  ilo  well  to  empk>y  the  golden  bronze 
of  the  elegant issiiiK I  arbor  xita-  whenever  we  can  give  it  a 
little  favorintr  pi'otectiou  fi-oin  cold,  whit-h  is  f<»rtunatelv  not 
nerdetl  for  the  r<  tlii(>yjp<n'((s.  Thert^  aie  ex(piisite  bluish- 
tinted  junipei's,  also,  erect  and  toichdike  in  shape,  thegi'ace- 
ful  lines  and  foi'iiisof  which  can  be  ill  ^paied  from  any  ]>art 
of  the  l;i\\n  [)lanted  for  winter  effect. 

Th»'  regular  everirreeii  shrubs  cannot,  of  course,  be  ne- 
i^dected.  Khododt'iidron  foliage  is  broad,  massive,  and 
shiniiiLf.  «»ne  ttf  the  most  effective  features  in  winter  on  any 
lawn.  The  niahoui;i>.  though  \^'V\  <litVerent  in  many  ways, 
ha\»*  the  same  ireiieral  etVect.  ami  -hould  be  employ e<l, 
thoU'_di  al\\a\s  with  the  know  led i^c  that  the\'  will  fre- 
(pientK  winter  kill,  that  is,  become  deciduous,  for  they 
rarthj  die  from  cold.  Ma>>es  «•('  these  mahoni;is  shine  and 
glisten  in  \siniei-,  .nid  ;iie  altogether  so  tine  that  w<'  nuist 
have  tliem,  not  w  it  h-^t.-indiicj:  their  weakness.  The  tree  b(».\ 
is    also    rich,    solid,    and    \  er\     atiiaclixt'    duriiii:"    the    cold 
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months,  :iltli»»iiirli  iM't  always  very  hardy  in  the  Nortlieru 
States.  It  is  an  ohl  plant.  Init  merits,  especially  planted 
siiiirlv,  the  Ncrv  hiirhest  consideration. 

CittontUsti  r  <>i-  (  'rdtwgus  jnfr(U'iinth<i,x\u-  t-verL^'een  thorn. 
whether  used    for   hedges  or  as  a  single   [ilant,   is  always 
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pocnliarh'  Itt-aiititiil  in  wintt-r.  lis  low.  dense  masses  of 
re(l  liroii/e  lea\'es,  small  and  I'c'^idarly  formed,  pi'esent  a 
diversit\'  of  coiiloiii-  of  the  nio^i  plfasinu"  ehai'aeler.  Some- 
times a  lari^e  m.ii  iirc  plant  li\('s  1  lii'on-_:li  many  winters  wit  h 
its  shilling,  l)rii;hl-Lri"e»'ii   coloi-   iini'e(ldeiifil    Ky    tin-   faintest 

tolK'h   of  fl-ost. 


JAPAN    PARASOL    PINE. 

•  8CIAD0PITYS    VERTICILLATA.) 
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i:.H    /..I  ir.V-/'A.IX77X(i   /•V>/v'   U7XT/:R  FFFECT. 

rii<'  lri>-li  \  t'W,  ill  a  >ln'lt»Mv<l  placH',  is  also  iiivaliiaUle 
fur  winter  effect. 

I  liavt'  fai'  fr«tiii  fxliaiist<^<l  tin-  list  of  evergreens  suital»le 
for  our  picture,  l)Ut  have  mentioned  enough  to  give  ricli  and 
abundant  color  and  form  to  a  hindscape  otherwise  dead  and 
lifelos.  \\\'  must  take  care  not  to  forget,  in  tliis  analysis 
of  the  constituents  of  eharminLT  winter  effects  on  tlu*  lawn, 
t»»  consider  tlif  niaii\  iM-aiitiful  fnims  and  (^ven  colors  of 
nakctl  stems  aiitl  l»art'  ln-anciies  of  dcciduoiH  trees.  It  has 
been  already  noted  how  timdy  white-stt'miii»'(l  lurches  con- 
trast with  the  bac-kiLi-oinid  of  evergreens,  not  ouK'  in  color, 
l)nt  in  delicate  variety  ol"  form. 

In  like  manner  we  have  effects  produced  l»y  other  de- 
ciilu(»us  plants  standinu-  singly  oi"  in  groups  by  themselves, 
or,  un<ler  certain  circiimstan'^es,  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood and  outskirts  of  evergreens.  AVhat  can  be  richer  in 
Color,  for  instance,  than  the  numerous  ci'imsoii  sho<»ts  of  the 
red-stennn(Ml  dogwood  ( (  orniis  suiK/uiiicd  )  .^  Then  we  mav 
have  iiitermi.\e(l  with  it.  or  at  least  jtlaiiteil  in  close  neigh- 
boihood.  the  golden  willow,  coiit  rast  iiej  \-ellow  stems  with 
ciimsou  ones.  The  rtMl-twigu'eil  linden  has  tine  reiMi^h 
tints  in  winter  on  every  portion  of  its  cui'ivnt  yeai''s  growth 
of  wo<Ml,and  the  golden-barke(l  lintleii  is  tis(>fnl  in  color  .-is 
contract  to  the  g(»lt|en  willow  and  red-stennut'd  (h)u"woud. 

The  trunk  »>!'  I  lie  striped  maple  (Acer  P(  nunitlrani- 
ciim)  is  also  \ery  beaiilirul  in  winter  for  its  pink  and 
green.  Tlii>>  is  nt»t  hardy  e\-er\'w  here  in  the  I'liited  Slater, 
alt  lioU'_:"li  altracli\e  in  .-dl  place><  where  it  will  li\c  It  is 
ininecessai-y  ((»  ]ii-e-->  tile  point  on  obserwant  lo\ crs  of  trees 
that    the    /f//v//.v  of  decidiioiiv    pl;iiit^   are   \"er\    attracti\"e   ill 
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tluMi-  wiiiit'i  -iii^f.  They  look  cold  and  poorly  olad,  it  is 
true,  Imt  the  ln-oiul  solid  tints  of  evergreens  rt^-adily  relieve 
this  bleak  effect.  And  how  grand  and  excpiisite  they  are 
accoitlint;  to  the  natuie  of  the  tree,  wiietlier  it  l»e  <^»ak  or 
l)ii-cli,  ehn  <)!•  Iteecli  I  Two  of  the  finest  oaks  for  our 
j>ur|»<»se  are  the  over-cup  autl  pyramidal,  altlioiiL:li  of  the 
nunit'idiis  varieties  none  fail  to  l>e  effective  in  their  winter 
haltit.  Hut  the  over-cup  oak  is  specially  striking  on 
account  of  its  I'ugged,  grotes(pie  twigs  and  branches,  and 
the  pvraniidal  foi"  its  bold,  regular  form  and  rapid  growth. 
Elms,  too,  with  their  intersecting  Gothic  lines,  must  not 
l)e  fortrotten  in  [»lanting  for  winter;  neither  the  cork- 
barkrd    \ariet\'   nor   wide-ieaching   weeping  t'bn. 

Tht*  ,Iapan  <jliil'<fi>  also  tln•o^vs  out  great  ai'uis  or 
braiiclit'^i  against  a  clear  blue  wintei-  >k\'  in  the  most  ecc-en- 
ti-ic  inaniiei'.  Xo  less  eccentric,  but  far  more  i-liai'minir,  are 
the  noble  masses  of  eui-leil  aii<l  (li-ooj»iiiLi"  bi-aiiehes  and 
twigs  of  the  weeping  beech.  No  tree  is  more  pictui'esipie 
in  \viiitf|-,  and  no  evei'irrecn  moi-e  L,M"aiid  and  stiikiiiLi'.  TIh* 
tossing  shapes  and  forms  it  assumes  are  myiiail.  ami  the 
})lav  of  color  on  the  icicles  it  at  times  su[tport>.  i^  a  woinler 
to  behold.  Its  silhoUftte  cut  ai^'aiiist  tliesk\-  i--  i-emaikable 
for  grac»*.  'I'lie  wcepiuLT  sophoi'a  is  also  Hue  in  winter, 
regidaiK  (  iii\  iii-^-  <lo\\  iiw  ai<l,  moi-e  tlwarfe<l  and  less  odd 
than  the  weeping  beech.  Both  of  these  last-iiametl  trees 
merit  the  <dioicest  and  mo^t  conspicuous  positions  on  the 
lawn,  and  perhaps  the  middle  distance,  a  little  ti»  one  side, 
suits  their  projier  exiiiliitioii  best.  The  St  raiiu'e,  far-reachim:" 
branches  of  ijie  wee|>in'_;-  lai'-li,  e->pcciall\  when  laden  with 
snow,  ale  picturescpie  in  tiie  extreme. 
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We  must  lie  careful  always  to  keep  open  considerable 
stretches  of  turf,  endeavoring  rather  to  Hank  than  to  cross 

with  plants  the  direct  line  of 
\  ision  throuiih  to  the  back- 


PARSONS'  SILVER    FIR,   WEEPING   NORWAY  SPRUCE,   AND  WEEPING  LARCH. 


ground.  It  should  be  our  object  always  to  compose  a 
pleasing  landscape  for  winter  by  means  of  intelligently 
combined  color  and  form,  but  never  to  foi'get  tlu^  liomely 
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needs  of  ji.-ii-ticiilar  plants  in  \\\v  way  of  sli«'lr(^i-  and  con- 
genial >oil.  Fiftv  ftM't  sipiare,  or  less,  will  tMial)le  one  to 
have  a  lovely  wiiiTn-  |ticrujt'.  j>i<>\ided  the  eoinposei-  can 
give  due  considt'iation  tt>  radi  plant's  |ili\"sioloL.^v  and 
possihle  artistic  capacity,  while  fifty  acivs  in  the  hand<  of 
even  a  genius,  who  is  nntutoi-<^d.  can  hardly  liclji  producin<r 
aliortive  or  overgrown  effects  at  any  season  of  the  year. 
All  tliis  means,  in  sliort,  that  an  artistic  eye,  sustained  by 
a  thorough  knt)wledge  and  sympathetic  manaLf'^nent  of 
])lants,  can  make  an  lnex])ensive  [)aradise  of  the  smallest 
home  lot  even   in   niid-winler. 
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CHAPTHR  IX. 

GARDEN  FLOWERS. 


HE  lawn  we  have  defined  as  includ- 
ing trees,  slirubs,  rocks,  etc.,  and, 
above  all,  as  specially  essential,  we 
have  included  mown  or  closely  cut 
grass.  AVe  do  not,  therefore,  find 
on  the  lawn  a  proper  place  set 
apart  for  flouers.  They  doubt- 
less bloom  here,  there,  and  every- 
where on  existing  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  of  all  kinds. 
Forming  a  very  j)erceptible  element  of  our  enjoyment  of 
the  lawn,  they  do  not,  however,  make  an  actual  })art  of  our 
lawn  composition.  It  is  the  arrangement  of  foliage,  of  ti'ees, 
and  shrubs,  and  grass  that  should  compose  and  characterize 
the  lawn.  Flowers  there  will  doubtless  be  everywhere,  on 
the  trees  and  shrubs  and  along  the  bases  of  masses  of 
foliage,  where  the  hardy  herbaceous  plants  will  complete 
and  accentuate  the  charming  Junction  of  tree  and  shrub 
foliage  with  lawn  grass. 

But  I   believe  in  making  a  distinct    and   comfortable 
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aljutle  for  tiowers — in  a  \\<ii'<l,  a  llnwtT  irai'lt'ii.  ainl  an  old- 
fasliionetl  oiu',  if  yoii  clnxtst'  to  call  it  so.  It  should  he  one 
wht'iv  t'verytliing  oouspires  to  favor  the  growth  of  tl<t\veis, 
so  that  one  may  tratlier  them  without  stint.  To  look  onlv 
at  a  tree  or  shrub  satisfies  tlie  observer,  but  flowt^rs,  to 
l>e  enjoyed  t<>  tlit-  full,  inu<t  be  plucked,  their  frairrauce  iu- 
lialed,  and  tln^ir  brauty  of  detail  adiiiirrd  at  leisure. 

It  \\i>id<l  seem  best,  at  lhi>  jioint,  to  explain  what  jilants 
I  mean  to  indicate  as  specially  snite(l  to  a  tlower  LTarden. 
They  are  what  may  be  somewhat  tei-hnicall\-  termed 
"liardy  lieibaceoiiv  jiereniiial  j>lants,"  lieibaceous  because 
their  irrowth  die>  down  duriiiLT  the  winter  and  starts  u'> 
the  followimr  spring,  and  perennial  in  t-ontradistinctioii  to 
animal  and  biennial,  because  they  continue  to  live  f(.r  wars. 

It  i<,  o(  conrse,  easy  to  name  shrubs  and  be(ldiii^-  jilants 
that  bear  plenty  ..f  tlowers,  and  there  is  certaiiiK-  no  valid 
objection  to  {.lain  in-'  them  in  the  Ih.wtM-  garden.  Iler- 
baceon<  plants,  howexcr,  can  be  so  arraiiu-ed  a>  to  fnrnish 
bloom  from  March  to  ( "liii^t  iiia--.  and  an  al  lUiidaiice  ..f  it: 
heliee    it     >-eeMi>,     t,,     m,.     that     I     alll    jlistitied     in     rccoliiniend- 

in--  ihem,  foi-  tin-  mo-i  |,;iii,  to  >ii|.|il\  the  llowcr  Li'ardcii. 
Then*  liee(l  be  no  li;ii'(|  and  fa^t  lllle--  cont  rol  IIhl:"  the  >elec- 
tioii,  a^  there  are  many  plants  suited  b.i-  the  th.wer  -ar'lcii, 
sneli  a-  Iiaii|\  ro-<-  bii>lie>,  that  we  conM  in.t  well  do  v\ith- 
oui.      It  i^  indeeil  t  he  ]ifo|ter  |ilac<'  ill  w  hich  to  'jiv^iw  them. 

I  he  metlio(l  i.f  growing  h<Tbaceons  plants  ditb'i>  biU 
little  IVom  that  w  lii<-h  applie-.  to  t  fees,  shrnb^,  and  bedding. 
\\  ell-draiiie.|,  rieli,ainl  m.-llow   soil  is  alike  coimcnial  to  all. 

A--  to  the  be-i  method  (.f  alia ii'_ii II li"  herbaceoii'-  jilants 
ami  the  mo.t    -nii.ible   site  for  a  llo\\  er  -arijeii.  I    di.ilj    take 
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tlie  liberty  of  leaving  that  for  consideration  in  a  subsequent 
clia[)ter.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  as  a  rule,  the  flower  garden 
should  be  arranged  some\vhere  by  itself,  masked  by  trees 
and  shrubs,  so  that  it  may  not  interfere  with  the  unit\-, 
breadth,  and  simplicity  of  effect  of  the  lawns  and  tree  and 
shrub  plantations.  The  number  of  the  species  and  varieties 
of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  is  legion.  I  could  not  in  one 
chapter,  of  reasonable  length,  begin  to  discuss  all  that  are 
worthy  of  mention.  Since,  however,  the  object  of  this 
writing  is  rather  to  suggest  and  stimulate  to  farther  re- 
search than  to  exhaust  the  subject,  I  will  content  myself 
with  describing  a  few  of  the  best  kn()^vn  and  most  easily 
obtained  kinds.  x\s  one  of  the  chief  requisites  of  a  flower 
garden  is  abundant  bloom  throughout  the  season,  I  purpose 
to  consider  briefly  the  spring,  the  early  summer,  the  late 
summer,  and  the  autumn  flowers. 

One  of  the  greatest  surprises  and  delights  of  the  year  is 
the  flrst  discovery  of  a  wild  flower  in  March.  It  should  be 
understood,  however,  to  2>i't'vt'nt  disap[)ointment,  that  the 
season  of  blooming  gets  much  mixed  during  some  years. 
Early  kinds  ^vill  not  appear  until  ^vell-known  later  ones 
have  ai'rived,  but  the  general  relation  of  the  bloom  mil  be 
in  the  main  as  I  shall  give  it. 

There  are  few  plants  in  the  boi'der  that  show  bloom 
earlier  than  the  winter  heath  (Erica  herhacea  carnea).  It 
is  an  old  plant,  1>ut  unfortunately  one  that  has  been  little 
used  in  this  country.  The  habit  is  low  and  spreading,  and 
the  flowers  appear  in  March  \vith  the  first  Ijudding  of  vege- 
tation. Red  flowers  hano;  on  their  l)ranches  in  racemes.  A 
lovely  little  plant  that   also  comes  in  March   during  many 
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veai-s  is  file  hliiets  ( Houston ui  cttrulea).  It  is  fonimon 
eii«»ui:li  ill  tlie  fields  ami  woods  of  many  localitit-s  of 
America,  l>ut  is  iioiit*  t1i«'  less  wA\  (leser\iiiix  c»f  ciiltiva- 
tinii.  In  luMLdit  it  only  i-eat-lies  about  four  indit's,  ami  the 
flowers  are  small,  liirlit  l)lue,  }>ale  lilac,  or  often  almost 
white,  showing  a  yellowish  c'Ve.  It  is  a  dainty  tlowt-r.  and 
does  well  in  the  fr<»nt  }>art  of  the  Ixirdt^-  t»r  in  r<iek-\\(>rk. 
Sci'Xifrdga  conlifolid  ( heai-t-leave<l  saxifrage)  is  one  of  the 

earliest  of  plants.  Indeed,  it  some- 
times l)loonis  s(»  eai-l\"  in  March 
that  the  iloweis  are  injui'ed  l)y  late 
fi-osts,  l)ut  t«>  this  danger  all  very 
earl\'  tlowei's   niusr   lie   more  or  less 

■'^<t*i  ■'i.fe'i.  ^,      exposed.       It     is    a    curious-lookinir 

^<^'lr^{^^}  ...  . 

'  ■  '      '^'  *»■  '        plant,  this  saxifraire,  Avlien  in  bloom. 

/>^^^^'^"~  Vi\   The     thick,     fleshy     I'oots     bear     a 

_ ^T^^-^*^^kC^^~        cluster  of  huge   heart-shapeij.  thick 

HEART-LEAVED  SAXIFRAGE.       cNergreeii    leavcs,   from    the    centre 

'SAXIFRAGA   CORDIFOUA.  ^  l"  1     *      1  '  •  1 

nt  whicli  ai'ises,  in  earl\'  -^primr,  a 
larire  naked  >iem,  beariiii:'  at  the  tnp  a  sjireadiiii:,-  t-luster 
of  Ix'llshaped,  lose-coloied  llowcrs.  In  heii^dit  it  is  some- 
times a    r«"it. 

Few  I  •hints  give  more  delight  on  their  first  ai'iival  in 
sjiriiiuf,  an<l  afterwards  until  <  )ct()bci'.  than  the  xiolets,  the 
l)ird">-l'(>(it  \iolets  of  the  I'liited  States  (  rio/a  pt<l<lt(l). 
Tht-y  aif  iiiuch  pri/cd  in  l-jirope.  and  should  be  e([uallv 
\  alut'd  lit  •!•••.  'I  he  dark-LiietMi  lca\  fs  a  if  haiidsomeh'  cut.  and 
tlir  pall'  nr  deep  bhi.'  llowcr-,  an  inch  across,  are  \vv\  abun- 
dant and  showy,  all  hou-h  "nl\  four  or  lixc  inches  hi^h.  The 
paiisy  bird's-fnot  \  iolct  (   I',  jiolafti  \  ar.  hicolor  )  is  a  rare  and 
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showy  variety,  and  bears  ilowers  an  iiu-li  and  a  lialf  across, 

and    of   the    deepest    velvety    purple.     Veiy   clianiiiiiL:-   in 

early    spring    are    the    dwarf 

'^hloxe'!^  (Phlox  suhulata).  It 

is  like   moss,  no  higher  than 

the    budding    grass,    and   has 

myriads  of  small  pink  lio\vers 

with    darker    centres.      Great 

masses  on  the  rocks  at  Central 


MOSS  PINK. 

(phlox  subulata.) 


Park  alonof  the  east  and  west 


drives  make  foi'  visitors  one 
of  the  most  delightful  sur- 
prises of  early  spring.  One 
valuable  quality  of  this  phlox 
is  that  it  will  flourish  on  the 
smallest  amount  of  soil  directly  on  the  edge  of  rocks. 
There  is  a  fine,  pure  white  flowering  variety,  nivalis, 
that  also  deserves  general  employment.  Phlox  amcena  is 
another  fine  pink  species  that  grows  somewhat  higher. 

The  hardy  columbines  in  the  season  of  bloom  are  all 
specially  attractive.  In  early  spring  ^ve  have  the  Canada 
columbine  (Aquilegia  Canadensis),  showing  abundant  red 
and  yellow  flowers.  This  is  a  showy  and  effective  plant,  and 
should  be  planted  in  every  arrangement  of  bedding  plants. 
It  is  particularly  effective  on  rock-work.  It  grows  one  to 
three  feet  high.  Some  of  the  anemones,  or  wind-flowers, 
come  early  in  the  spring,  bearing  blue  and  w^hite  flow^ers 
six  to  eicjlit  inches  hio;h,  like  Caroliniana  and  nemorosa  of 
the  United  States.  A.  patens  var.  Nuttalliana,  a  native 
American  plant  of  considerable  value,  is  one  of  the  largest 
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tlowt'ivd  )>lue  vaiit'(l  spccios.  AntiiKHit  Pulsatilla,  Kuro 
jieaii   jias(jue-fl<>u'er.  lias  tiiiclv  out  leaves  and  solitary  dark 

^liaiigy,  [lUi-ple  tiowers. 
,1  mnwiiesylcestris,  suow- 
didji  w  iiid  •  tl(>\V(M\  has 
jiine  white  tloweis,  two 
iiicdies  across,  and  blooms 
ill  April  and  ^Fay,  and 
S(wnetinies  all  simiuiei-. 
It  is  only  a  foot  luLdi 
and  is  channing.  All 
these  species  grow  about 
eight  to  ten  inclu-s  high. 
Ahjssmn  sdaHttile  (golden 
tuft),  a  close  relative  of 
i"ork-rand\'  tuft,  comes 
very  early  in  spring,  has 
curious  gray-green   leaves  and   (|nantities  of  liri-jht  yellow 

flowers.       It  (•(lilies  fl-olil  the  IMdlllHaills  ot"  SoUtllelMl   l^uro[)e, 

an<l  grows  about  a  foot  high.  Its  lo\v  c(»mpact  masses  are 
excellent  for  idck-\M»rk.  A'lonis  nrndlif^  (spring  a«lonis) 
is  a  showy  earh'  spiinu-lloweiiiiL:-  pk-iiit  with  ncIIow  flowers 
two  «.r  tlirt'i-  inches  aci-oss  and  liiielx  iMit  len\ cs.  It  conies 
from   I'Jirojie,  ami  i:i'o\\  s  from  ten  to  tweKc  inches  hiu'h. 

'I'Iktc  is  a  cla^s  of  hcibnceons  p]ant->  thai  L;ro\\  in  close, 
low  tnft^  that  should  be  u-cil  I  hroULihoiil  a  mass  of  such 
plants  a^  a  kind  of  carjici.  iKvaif  phlox  and  al\>sum  arc 
su<-li  |tlants,  and  pc!-|'oniiin'_;-  t  his  olhce  in  a  st  ill  moic  marke(l 
(h-'jlcc,  c(»mes  A  11  ml  rill  r.riiil.  It  is  I  he  ^pl'illL:'  ^aild  w  olt, 
a  low   liifte(l  pl.Mit.  two  to  four  inches  hi^h,  with  numerous 


EUROPEAN    PASQUE-FLOWER. 

(anemone   PULSATILLA.  » 
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white  flowers  in  early  spi'iug.  Koiigli  usage  has  little  effect 
on  this  plant,  and  a  turf  might  be  made  of  it  that  would 
stand  nuieli  bett*^r  than  grass  the  w^ear  and  tear  of  passing 
multitudes.  It  would,  moreover,  endure  unliariiied  almost 
any  droughts.  Arahis  alpina  (al[)ine-rock  cress)  is  a 
spring-flowering  plant  about  six  inches  high  that  would 
also  make  a  good  carpet  in  a  group  of  herbaceous  plants. 
Its  small  flowers  are  Avhite  and  profuse,  and  there  is  a  varie- 
gated-leaved form  that  is  also  attractive.  The  foliage  of  the 
ajugas  is  also  suited  for  the  carpet  effect,  although  some  of 
them  \vhen  in  flower  are  uearlv  a  foot  hio-h.  The  blue 
flowers  are  not  nearly  so  \-aluable  as  the  dense  mat  of 
foliage.  There  is  one  species — reiytans  alha  and  ruhra — 
white-  and  red-leaved  bugle — that  is  particulaily  valuable 
on  account  of  its  dark  purple  mats  of  leaves  four  to  six 
inches  high. 

The  aubrietias  are  valuable  low-growing  plants  that 
bloom  in  early  s[)ring.  There  are  half  a  dozen  or  moi-e 
kinds  having  dwarf-tufted  habits  that  more  or  less  fit  them 
for  the  carpet  effect. 
The  flow^ers  are  gen- 
erally of  a  bluish- 
purple  shade,  except 
A.  Leiclitlinii^  which 
has  a  bright  I'ose- 
colored  bloom.  iVu- 
brietias  look  Avell 
planted  in  masses 
among  rocks.  Another  pretty  s[)ring-blooming  plant,  suit- 
al)le  for  carpet  effect,  is  the  mouse  ear  ( Cerastium  Bieher- 


STEMLESS  GENTIAN. 
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Hteinii).  It  forms  (K'ii'«t'  mats  ol"  JjriLxlit  given  foliage,  six 
to  eiglit  iiK-lies  liigli,  an«l  is  covered  \\\x\\  wliite  flowers  in 
earlv  sprinir.  C*^i'a>iti\im  tomentostnn  is  still  l»etter  snite«l 
fill-  a  car}'*'!  plant.  It  is  a  vei'V  dwarf,  woolly  }>lant,  gr<»w- 
ing  one  to  tliree  inclies  liigli,  ami  lifariiiLT  small  white 
flowers.  Tlie  pretty  stemless  gentian  (  Gtntiana  (iranllsj  is 
an  alj>iii»'  plant,  one  to  tliive  inches  higli.  It  forms  a  mass 
of  leathery  h-aves,  and  1  tears  in  early  ^lay  fl<>wers  of  a  vase 

f<»ini.  two  inches  lont; 
and  l>lue  in  color,  as 
no  other  fl<>wer  but  a 
gentian  can  lie.  It  is 
atlmiral)le  ft»r  iMck- 
_^  ^^^  woi'k,  makes  a  good  car- 
N^^'  TT\  ,  ^  p<^<^'  '»"d  is  altogether  a 
^jt  clKiniiiiiL:- plant.  Avery 
'Si'  pi'^^^ty  dainty  plant,  si\ 
to  eight  inches  high,  is 
the  Kphiic'iTnnn,  bloom- 
ing in  ^lay.  It  is  hardly, 
howexcr,  snited  for  car- 
pet jMirposes.  The  foli- 
age is  neat,  l>ul  not 
nia^^ixc  enoUL;li.  and 
(h>fs  not  Lxrow  in  tufts 
ol'  mat<.  The  .airy  clus- 
ters of  ])urplisli  and  \rllow  tlowcis  of  (juaint  shape  als(> 
uulil  il  for  a  caiju-t.  it  >hould  be  jdantcd  anioiiLi"  rock>  or 
by  itself,  where  its  challil^  will  be  a  little  pl-otecled.  Its 
c«»nnMon     name    i>    li.irienw  (Ul,    and    it    i>   an    al[>ine   plant. 


ALPINE  BARRENWORT. 
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ASTILBE  JAPONICA. 


The  best  species  of  the  genus  is  mavrantJidin,  tVom  Japan, 
beai'ing  pure  white  flowers.  This  species  grows  ten  to 
fifteen  inches  high. 

A  well-known  phuit  in  Ma}-  and 
June  is  AstiJhe  Japonica,  incoi- 
rectly  called  Spircea  Japonica.  It 
has  interestino-  dark-m-een  foliage, 
and  quantities  of  upright  growing- 
spikes  or  clusters  of  creamy  white 
flowers.  It  grows  ten  to  twelve 
inches  high,  and  is  very  attractive. 
Corydalis  nohilis  is  one  of  the 
finest  ornamental  herbaceous  plants. 
The  flowers,  which  appear  in  early  spring,  in  large  heads 
on  stout  stems,  are  of  a  rich  yellow  color.  It  disappears 
altogether  soon  after  flowering.  Deep  sandy  loam  suits  it, 
\vhere  it  will  not  be  disturbed.  It  comes  from  Siberia. 
Tlie  wild  pink,   or  Pennsylvania   catchfly    (Silene   Penn- 

syJva/nica),  is  to  be  commended  as 
a  spring  flower.  It  grows  four  to 
eight  inches  high,  bears  uumerons 
pink  flowers,  and  is  decidedly  at- 
tractive. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the 
common  wild  English  primrose 
{P rhniil a  vulgaris)^  which  produces 
sulphur-colored  flowers  in  spring. 
Its  beauty  and  associations  natur- 
ally make  it  valuable  to  us,  although  it  is  seldom  grown.  It 
seems   to   stand   our  winters  well,  and   if   planti^l    in    Iialf- 
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hliatleil  sjK)ts  along   liaiiks   and    iiioist   sjtnT«.  \\\\\  (l<»ul>tless 

stand  our  siiinineis. 

Divtiii ra s-prctuhiJ Is^  soiiietiiiies  calltMl  J^ith/tra  s^n-ctniiiJls, 

is  oiit'  of   tin-  lileedinir-liearts  tliat   appears  in   sjuing   an<l 

blooms  on  into  earlv 
sumniei-.  It  is  one 
of  tlu'  l»»'st-kn<»\\  11 
and  most  cliaiiiiinLT 
of  lier])ace<.iis  plants, 
>  with  sj:raceful,  drooi  •■ 
ing  racemes  <»f  lieart- 
sba[)ed  tlowei's  of 
rosy  crimson  and 
sil\eiy  white.  It 
errows    one    to    two 


■  ■  -^r  ■ 


BLEEDING    HEART. 

(dicentra  spectabilis.) 


feet  liigli.  and  conies 
from  Xortliern  C'lii- 
iia.  There  aie  some 
j>retty  springd)loom- 
inir  irises, — cristdtd^  the  crested  dwarf  iris,  is  one  of  them. 
It  is  a  little  native  plant  gi'owing  (»nly  three  to  six  iiu-hes 
hii^di,  with  large  pale-blue  tlowers.  Then  tlu-i'e  is  //v'.s' 
])uiniJ(i,  a  little  taller,  six  to  nine  iindies  \\'vj\\.  with 
yellow,  \\  hite,  and  blue  llowei's  ill  eaiK  spriiiLT.  //v'.s-  rcrna 
(vei'nal  ii-is)  i^  .iiiotlier  dwaif  species,  three  to  eiLdit  inches 
lii'.di,  \'vi>\\\  the  South,  with  \ioletdilue  tlowers  in  Ma\.  It 
is  N  ei'y  fi-a'j-i'aiil.  and  is  a  I'are  and  de^ii-;il  ile  sort.  .Ml  these 
little  spring  irixe^  ;iie  well  titted  I'oi'  plaiitiiiL;"  in  i<>ck-w<»rk. 
The  >pi-ing  meadow  s;ill"roii  f  1  'tiiJImrihli h m  r,iiiiiiii)  is  jier- 
liajis    the    earliest-How  Cling   hai(l\    bulb,   an<l    l»ears    purple 
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crocus-like   flowers   in    Murcli   and   Ai)ril.     Lik«^   all   early- 
flowerius:  kinds,  this  bulb  sliDuld  be  set  out  in  the  autumn. 
Anemone    Hepatica^    or    Hepatica 
triloha  (liver-leaf),  is  another  early- 


blooming  plant,  that  bears  beautiful  ,    /^c>:"Vv';.y  "^ 


leep-blue  flowers.     It  does  particu-     ^^-:;^y?^vf"^^^ 
larh'  well  in  shaded  rock- work  and  ^    ^^«^    l/*^   \j 

half-shaded  spots  in  the  border.     It 


is   hardy    and    enduring,   and   well 
deserves  employment. 

The  genus   narcissus    has   been        spring  meadow  saffron. 

„  1  i*  n        1  T  (bULBOCODIUM  VERNUM.) 

tor   a   lono;   tune    well   known   and 

useful  for  spring  blooming.  The  bulbs  should  be  set 
out  in  fall,  from  September  to  December.  Usually  they 
will  bloom  satisfactorily  for  many  years,  in  which  case  it 
will  not,  of  course,  be  necessary  for  a  long  time  to  lift, 
divide,  and  re-set  them.  The  cheaper  sorts  may  be  used 
effectively  for  naturalizing  among  shrubs,  or  planting  in  the 
grass,  where  they  succeed  better  uncultivated  than  most 
other  bulbs,  on  account  of  their  hardy,  enduring  nature. 
There  is  something  specially  attractive  in  the  use  of  bulbs 
in  this  fashion,  and  pai-ticularly  the  early  daffodils,  "  golden 
daffodils,"  as  Wordsworth  says,  "  tossing  their  heads  in 
sprightly  dance,"  but  after  all,  flowers  really  satisfy  us  better, 
and  do  better  in  the  garden,  where  we  can  coax  and  tend 
them  a  little.  Even  the  hardy  daffodil  in  the  sunny  garden 
border,  carefully  tended,  grows  better,  and  certainly  looks 
well  associated  with  congenial  friends.  It  is,  moreover,  not 
only  the  old  and  common  kinds  which  we  may  establish,  but  a 
great  variety  of  other  kinds  no  less  beautiful,  and  distinct 
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from  the  coiuinoii  «nie.     They  will   inoloiig  the  season   of 
bloom,  and  LTive  a  fine  variety  of  f».rm.     Of  the  bolder  kinds 

suited  for  striking  effects  we 
slioidd  name  Narcissffs  '?)iaxfrnw% 
N.  i/i<()f/ij>((/-<f^>ih's  and  its  fitrnis, 
^^'.  jiotticfis  and  its  varieties  (they 
succeed  eacli  other  in  Idooming), 
\.  (xJuriis  (the  larger  jonquil), 
>V.  1>i<-(>Jor  an<l  the  form  nearly 
allii'*!  to  it,  ^V.  cenuius.  Not  a 
few  others  Nvould  do,  oidy  avoid- 
ing tlie  Italian  kinds  and  the 
alpine  and  Spanish  species. 

Of  the  types  nanietl.  I  n\  ill 
describe  iiuiximus^  or  ti'unn)et 
Ttiaximus,  as  large,  bright  yellow,  single, 
and  very  early  ;  iiicomparahiJis,  single 
orange  phcenix,  \vith  large  pi-itni-ose-colored 
flowers  having  a  sulphur 
ci'own  ;  there  is  another 
in<(>iiii>(ir(fhilis  which 
calle<l  butter  and  eirirs, 
beai-ing  flowers  double, 
\  t'llow,  orsulphui-  w  itli  a 
crimson  nectaiy  ;  jxntii-us  (poet's  narcis- 
sus or  phea>-ant's  eve),  ilowers  puic  \\  hite 
with  distinct  leil  ci-o\\ii  ;  ^'^^y/v/x  ( campei'- 
iielle  «ir  fra'jiant  joiKpiil),  golden-yellow 
Jlo\\cr>  ;  />iru]i)i\  vei'V  large  white  flt»wers,  w  ith  golden-yell(»w 
j>eriaiitli  :   and  y/.sv //</f^//r//v7.s•^•/^s•  (dalVodil  or  datVoilow  ndilly ). 


POET'S  NARCISSUS. 
(narcissus  poeticub.  ' 
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A  well-known  and  valued  l)ull)  for  spring  effect  is  the 
crocus.  Members  of  this  genus  bloom  in  the  fall,  but  I 
shall  only  speak  of  the  spring- 
flowering  kinds. 

They  come  so  early  in  the  spring, 
out   of   the   veiy   snow  sometimes, 
that  they  are  a  surprise  and  delight 
to  us.     AVhen  the  crocuses  appear, 
spring  seems  to  be  actually  at  hand. 
They  are  white,  purple,  and  yello^v, 
but  to  me  the  yellow  is  most  pleas- 
ing.   There  are  several  species  in  use 
in  gardens,  but  they  are  variable  and  not 
to  be  depended  on,  so  that  it  is  as  well 
to  bu}^  the  mixed   sorts  and  let  them 
come  up  white,  yellow,  or  purple,  as  they 
will.     They  should  be  planted  two  or 
three    inches    deep   and   close  together, 

even  an  inch  or  two 

apart,  to  get  their 

best  effect.     Every 

three  or  four  years 

they  require  to  be 

1  fted     and     reset. 

They  are  charming 
i;^  planted  in  the  grow- 
DAFFODiL.  ing  grass  of  greensward,  but  they  run 

(NARCISSUS    PSBUOO-^ARCSSUS.)  ^^^^^     •  ^^     ^    f^^^    ^^^^^^   havlug    a    niUcll     IcSS 

robust  constitution  than  the  daff'odils,  which  often  linger 
here  and  there  in  grass  for  many  years.     The  best  so-called 


FRAGRANT    JONQUIL. 
(narcissus  odorus.) 
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species  ai«  '  -■'  '■■•<  ■^'/.sni/n/s,  yt'Uow  aiul  brown;  ( '.  r,  nniSy 
blue,  luni'lc.  ainl  white:  C  rerslcolor,  white,  lilac,  ]>iirple, 
aii<l  LTiaN ->iriiKMl.  llyaeiiitlis  look  wfll 
in  the  llnwcr  i;-ar<lt'n  tlurini:-  ihc  "-juinL:, 
an<l  la->r  U^v  years  often,  if  \\\'\\  nianui-ftl 
ami  cultivated.  Tlic  s[)ecic-,  //.  om  n- 
tdlis^  is  the  pai'cnt  of  the  innumerable 
antl  brilliant  \  aiicties  so  largely  inipoi-ted 
fioin  llollaiid  to  nicct  the  deniand  for 
it  in  this  counti-\.  Holland,  wf  may  say, 
furnishes  bulbs  for  the  ^vol•ld,  whether 
tulips,  crocuses,  or  liyacinths,  or  foi-  that  matter  lilies  too. 
There  are  s[)ecial  selections  of  unnamed  sorts  of  hyacinths  in 
different  shades  of  blue,  white,  rt'd,  and  yellow,  made  by 
nuiseiA men  and  seedsmen,  and  thev  may  be  procui-ed  in  mix- 
ture or  in  separate  c(dors,  the  mi.\e(l  loots  beiug  less  expen- 
sive. The  diilerent  colors  of  liyacinths  do  not  all  bk>oni  at 
one  time,  and  for  massinj;  in  mixtures,  it  is  necessary  to  I'lant 
the  bulbs  at  different  de[)ths,  in  order  to  have  the  display  as 
nearly  as  possible  simtd- 
taneou>  in  all  its  vai"iety. 

l)lue      'jenel'all}'       I'omes    v: 

iiist.  and    next  in  order, 

red,   \sliit«-,   and    \cllow. 

I>lues     >liould     thel'erore 

be   planted   d(t'|M>t,  >ay 

>e\cn     or     \'\'s\\\      illche->, 

and    the    oiIht^    ]pio|i..r- 

lioiiatfl\-    >liallo\\t'r    in     tlnir    drdci'.       I 

inidio   apart    is  suited    to    ilnir   Liiowth. 


WINTER  ACONITES. 

•rnANTHIS    HVEMALIS.  ^ 


•  uaiK      aoout 
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THE  SNOWDROP. 

IQALANTHUS   NIVALIS.) 


The  glory  of  the  suow,  Cliionodo.va  Liicilur,  \^  i\  ])\\\\) 
from  the  iiiouiitiiins  of  Asia  Minor.  It  grows  from  four  to 
eight  inches  high,  and  in  early  spring 
is  covered  with  spikes  of  the  most 
beautiful  sky-blue,  white-centred  flow- 
ers. Winter  aconite  ( Erantliis  liyema- 
lis),  also  bears  beautiful  bright-yello\v^ 
flowers  in  early  spring.  But  the  ear- 
liest of  all  these  early  l^ulbs  is  the 
snowdrop,  Galanthns  nivalis  and 
G.  Eltvesii,  bearing  large  bell-shaped 
white  flowers,  which  often  [)eep  out 
in  January.  All  these  very  early-blooming  bulbs  are 
specially  attractive  planted  in  the  greensward,  where  their 
charms  are  relieved  by  the  first  green  of  S})ring.  Yet  the 
border  in  the  flower  garden  is  the  most  congenial  after  all, 
the  place  where  the  best  flowers  bloom. 

Many  of  the  irises  are  beautiful,  but  there  are  none  more 
delicately  and  daintily  beautiful  than 
the  bulbous  and  tul)erous-ro()ted  species. 
Chief  among  these  ai'e  the  golden-netted 
irises  (Iris  reticulata).  The  flowers  are 
deep  violet-blue,  netted  Avith  fine  golden- 
yellow  lines.  It  is  early  blooming, 
fragrant,  and  hardy.  Iris  Iherica 
(Chalcedonian  iris)  is  a  showy  species 
with  large  rich  purple  flowers,  beauti- 
fully veined,  and  spotted  with  a  black 
spot  on  ^ch  petal.  It  blooms  somewhat  later  than  Iris 
reticulata.     There  is  a  ^veil-known  pomponian  lily,  Lilium 


SCARLET  TURBAN  LILY. 

I  LILIUM    POMPONIUM..I 
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Poinpoiilum^  that  blooms  comparatively  early  in  Jurif.    The 
flowers  are  jhmkIuIous,  scarlet,  and  attractive.     The  plant 

loines  from  France  and  grows 
alniut  three  feet  hiirh.  Crncia- 
nella  styloid  is  an  (•nianu-ntal 
plant,  diffusively  tnfte«l  \\illi  a 
profusion  of  weak,  straggling, 
procumbent  stems  elothetl  Nvitli 
wliorls  of  six  or  more  narrow 
lance-shaped  leaves  growing  al »  ait 
a  foot  high.  The  flo^vel•s  are 
])oi'ne  in  small  l)Ut  liandsome 
terminal  heads,  antl  are  l»i-ight  lose  or  pink,  with  loDg  styles 
j>i-otruding  conspicuously  l»eyon<l  the  corollas. 

I  pi'opose  now  to  consider  some  of  the  summer-tlowering 
phiiits,  the  plants  that  connnence  to  l)l(»om  in  June  or  early 
Julv,  and  oftentimes  cdntimie  in  llo^\•e^  tlirougliont  the 
season.  Tliere  are  maiiv,  hut  Ave  shall  attempt  t(»  consider 
oidv  a  few.  Acliilhd  toincntosd  (dowiiN  vaiTow).  different 
fi-om  ino-t  hcrliaeeous  plants.  displa\  ssirikiiiL:'  and  altrai-ti\'e 
folia-je,  luit  the  flowers  are  jifettN",  and  of  a  lirighlyellow 
color.  It  is  (tidx  six  oi' ('i<_:lii  inches  high.  'V\w  A(iiith(/Kis  i)Y 
c<.ln  ml  tines  are  al\va\s  (piaintK  l»eautiful,  and  there  are  none 
moi-e  >o  than  the  suminei -1  »1( .(iming  ones.  .1.  cJirtisdntJKt,  tlie 
w-dldcn  colnmliiiie,  is  jii'i>l»al)l\'  the  l»esl,  liecaiise  it  prtxlni'es 
Lfoliien-x  elldw  tlowers  all  siimmei-.  Like  all  Aquih<jiit.'<^X\\Q 
fhiweis  ]ia\e  cnrions  loni:;  spur>.  .1.  i<ii-iih<i  (Kocky 
Mountain  columltiiie)  has  charmiiiu"  l>liie  and  white 
llowt'i's,  and  is  oiih  less  \alnaMe  than  eh rii><((iitlitt  l>ecaiise 
it  (hies  not  Idooni  all   snnnner.      lioth   of  these  i-olumhines 
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grow  two  to  tliree  feet  liigli.  A(jiiik<jla  viiJtjaris  (Mun- 
stead  giant)  is  of  garden  origin,  robust,  growing  three 
feet  liigli,  and  producing  pure  white  iiowers  in  abundance. 
Armeria  inarithna.,  one  of  the  sea  pinks  or  tlirifts,  bears 
attractive  rose-colored  iiowers  and  broad  foliage  about  a 
foot  hio;h. 

Asperula  odorata  is  the  common  woodruff*  of  Northern 
Europe.  It  grows  six  to  twelve  inches  high  in  dense  tufts 
of  slender  steins  ^vith  leaves  mostly  eight  in  a  whorl,  and  has 
ilat  clusters  of  small  white 
iiowers  in  summer.  When 
wilted  this  plant  has  the  odor 
of  new-mown  hay.  The  Cain- 
panulas  or  harebells  are  of 
course  well  known  foi'  their 
dainty  beauty.  They  are  all 
summer-ilowering,  but  per- 
haps CamiKuiida  rotundifolia 
blooms  somewhat  earlier  than 
some  of  the  others.  It  is  a 
beautiful  native  species,  with 
numerous  deep-blue  iiowers. 
It  grows  only  six  to  twelve 
inches  high.  To  speak  of  the  lily  of  the  valley  in  praise, 
or  dwell  on  its  charms,  would  be  superfluous,  for  all  the 
world  knows  them.  The  dainty  Idooni  pushes  its  white 
bells  from  the  sheathing  leaves  during  the  latter  part  of 
May  into  June. 

And  the  no  less  dainty  maiden's  })ink  (Diantlms  del- 
toides)   comes   in    early  summer    also.      It    is    an    lunnble 
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plant,    six    to    nine    inches    liiirli,   and    the 

luiL^ht-pink  <»r  wliite  Howeis,  with  the  dark 

'  circle  in  the  centre,  lti^w    «»iit  cf 

li'ts  of  irrassy  leaves.     Then  tliere 

>\\»'et-\villiani    <>f     tlie    gartlens    of 

earliei-   (la\>,    I >iii iitlnis.   harlmtuH, 

witli  (lce|t  ciini-ion  tiowt-rs.  and    a 

licii^lit  of  one  to  t\\of(H't.      Fiiial- 

\\\  there  is   l>'iiiiitliiis  pliinmr'tHK^ 

the  uarden  pink  or  tlic  c.isliion  }>ink,  foi-niing 

l»ioad  tnfts  and  licaring  tiowers  with  beauti- 

fullx  fiin-cd  priaUaiid  a  deliLditfnlly  fra«rrant 

o(h>r.    It  l:io\\s  on]\   six  oi-  eight  inches  liigh. 

iJiccnti-it  (.rliiilii  (phiniy  lih-etlingdieart )  is  a 

}»lant  fioiii  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  nine  to 

eighteen  inches  hijli.  an  itli  leaves  as  graceful 

as  thost-  of  a  fern.    I'he  tloweis  are  ft»se-coioivd, 

and  a  ]>  |>  e  a  i'  all 
siininier,  hanging  in 
graceful  racemes. 
The  I hct  lit  1(1  sjKc- 
tithi]if<,  scarcely  les.s 
hcautifnl,  c  o  ni  es 
earliei-.  Il'i  risi  nri'd'- 
folld  (coi-iis-lcax  t'd 
perennial  c  a  ii  d  \ 
lut'l  1  i^  a  l)eaiiliful 
d  w  a  !■  f  e\ ci'green 
shruli,  with  large 
iMll'e  white  llowi'l'S. 
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The  summer-tluweriiig  irises  ai'e  also  iiiipoitaiit.  I  mean 
those  that  bloom  in  early  summer.  The  Fhirentiiie  iris,  c>r 
the  ori'is  root,  beloD2:s  to  this  time.  It  bears  lariie  frairrant 
white  flowers  with  a  tinge  of  blue,  and  a  l)riglit  yellow- 
white  tinged  with  pink  or  lilac  Nvhen  they  have  been  open 
for  some  days.  There  are  generally  many  fl()^vers  com- 
pletely covering  the  stem.  The  Siberian  iris  is  tall  with 
narrow  leaves,  and  white  and  blue  and  delicate-veined 
floAvers.  Iris  Siherica,  var.  luematophyUa,  is  a  very  dark- 
leaved  early  flowering  kind  that  often  blooms  the  second 
and  third  time  during  the  season.  Linuni  pereime,  the 
perennial  flax,  is  attractive  all  summer,  with  its  tufts  of 
narrow  foliao:e  and  its  brioht  l^lue  flowers,  an  inch  or  more 
across,  which  seem,  on  their  slender  stalks,  semi-detached 
and  floating. 

No  garden  \vould,  of  course,  be  complete  mthout  its 
peonies  and  tall  phloxes.  The  herbaceous  peonies  present 
every  shade  of  white,  pink,  rose,  ^^ 
red,  crimson,  and  dark  purple 
among  their  scores  of  varieties. 
Their  flowers  ai-e  perhaps  the 
largest  and  most  showy  of  any  we 
are  likely  to  plant  in  our  garden, 
and  make  a  great  display  at  a  dis- 
tance. I  will  mention  one  kind  ..z.-!^-^m> 
because  it  is  so  uniriue.     Pceonia  '  -^""" 

i  HERBACEOUS    FEONY. 

teiinifolia^  f..  pl.^  is  different  from  ip^oma  officinalis.) 

all  others  on  account  of  its  abundant  finely  divided  foliage, 
from  the  midst  of  which  peer  out  large  double  bi-illiant 
dark-red  flow'ers.     The  tall  ^ihloxes  to  be  seen  in  gardens 
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iU"e    usually    the   annual   kin<ls,   Init    the   lierbaeeous   kind, 
P.  CanJiiKi,  l»ears  l)t^autit'ul  |>iiik-|>ur|ile  Howers,  more  than 

an  incli  across.  It  grows  al)<)ut  a 
foot  hiirh  and  blo«»iiis  all  summer. 
Phlox  stdlaria,  stanx  phlox,  is  a 
-iiiiilar  l'rt't'-l»l(i()iiiiiii_r  sunuiiri-  kind 
if  about  tlu'  sanu^  lieight  that  brars 
'  white  flowers. 

The    bachelor's-button    ( I  inn  mi- 
'^•^:^^  -<  culiia  speciosus^  fl.  pl.)^  grows  a  foot 

SLENDER   LEAVED  PEONY.  ^^^^^^^^       ^"^^       disphlVS       hlJ-ge       goldcU- 

iPxtoMA  TEsuiFOLiA,  FL.  PL.i  vcllow  il(»wers,  iuvanaljlv  double. 
SIL  III  I  irgiiiica  (^Hre  pink)  is  one  of  the  finest  catchtlies, 
aii<l  pro(luces  brilliant  scarlet  flowers,  an  inch  or  more 
in  diameter,  from  June  to  August.  It  grows  altout  a  foot 
high.  Statiees  are  among  the  best  and  most  desii-able 
herbaceous  plants.  Their  flowers  are  of  long  duration, 
and  \vhen  cut  and  driecl  are  eft'ec-  ^^^^ 
tive  for  wiiitei'  decoi'atioii,  as  they  > 
retain  tlieir  color  in  a  tlried  state. 
One  of  the  best  is  Stafice  htfifolia. 
It  liears  ill  ,Iuiie  inmiense  panicles 
of  hriglit  l»lue  flowers,  often  two 
feet  aci'oss.  Its  mitive  place  is 
Soiiilicin  Kiissia,  and  il  onl\'  ui'ows 
al)out  a  foot  iiigli.  Tlie  familiar 
name  of  tins  type  of  j»lant  is  wound- 
wort. Meadow-rue  oi-  riiiiHrfriim, 
bearing  large  jiaiiicles  of  flowers  in  sununer.  presents  one  of 
Its  hest  effects  in  sji,  ,-li,sii ni,i\  line  lai'LTc  xcllow -flowered  sort 
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with  handsome  leaves  which  sj-row  three  to  five  feet  hijxh. 
Other  meadow-rues  bear  pur]_)le  flowei's,  and  still  others 
white.  One  of  these  white  species  comes  from  Japan.  The 
spiderwort  (  TradescantiaVlrgi )iica )  is  a  native  plant,  valu- 
able chiefly  for  its  continuous  production  during  summer  of 
its  peculiar  deep  violet-blue  flowers.  TrolUia^  Kuropieus, 
European  globe-flower,  is  a  pretty  plant  with  large  lemon- 
colored  l)uttercup-like  flowers,  one  to  one  and  a  half  inches 
aci'oss,  on  long  stems.  It  grows  two 
feet  high,  blooms  from  June  to  Au- 
gust, and  comes  from  Arctic  Europe. 
There  is  a  large  double  orange-colored 
species  from  Japan  that  blooms  in  the 
spring.    Tunica  saxifraga,  vocik  Titni-  ir*'^'.  \'^    ..  i 

ca,  is  a  delicate  spreading  dwarf  plant 
that  bears  all  summer  a  profusion  of 
small  rosy-white  flowers.  It  grows 
six  to  ten  inches   hio;h  and  is  excel-  rock  tunica. 

1  1  1  i  T7"'     7  J  (tunica  SAXIFRAGA.) 

lent  as  a  carpet  plant.     Viola  coniKta, 

horned   violet,  commences   to   bloom  in    spring    and    lasts 

all    summer.     It   is   not    unlike    the    common    violet,   and 

its   prevailing  tints  are  blue,   purple,  white,  and  yellow. 

It  is  a  valuable  violet  for  this  special  quality  of  continuous 

flo^vering. 

Amono;  the  flowers  that  bloom  still  later  in  summer  and 
even  in  early  fall,  I  will  mention  the  beautiful  A  chilleaH,  or 
yarrows  or  milfoils.  The  Egyptian  yarrow  has  silvery  fern- 
like  foliao;e  and  yellow  flow^ers.  It  s^rows  twelve  to  eigh- 
teen  inches  high.  A.  filliperidulina  is  a  more  vigorous  showy 
species  that  displays  golden-yellow  flowers  in   dense,  flat 
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c'ur\nil»s    and    lias    attrnc-tive    foliage.      It   c^rows    two    to 
tliiee  feet    lii'_rl»    ."iiid   1)1<m)Iii.s  from   July    to    Oct«)ber.      .1. 

nulhfoJium  y'O.sem/i,  I'ose-coloivd 
milfoil,  l)lo(Hns  all  suiuiirm'.  The 
leaves  aie  tiiiely  dlvidetl.  It 
iXiows  oiH'  to  two  feet  liiirh.  -1. 
I^t(ii-ini<-((,  yJ.  2>1.,  siieezewort.  i>  a 
sliowy  species  bearing  j»inv  white 
tloiible  flowers.  It  ui-ows  about  a 
foot  high. 

AjifJiiinis  tincturiil,  the  yellow 
chamoinile,  is  one  of  the  most 
desirable  and  showv  hard\'  herbaceous  plants.  Tlu' 
llowcrs  aie  golden  yellow  ami  one  to  two  inches  aert»ss.  It 
<rro\vs  fi'om  twelve  to  eii,diteen  inches liigli  and  blooms  fr<im 
Jul\'  to  Nii\cmbt'i-.  Anilii  ricinn  JiliuffO,  St.  Bei'nai"<rs  lib, 
i/i'oNVs  one  foot  to  one  aiul  a  half  foot  liii2;h.  The  leaves 
are  narrow-channelled,  in  con- 
siderable tufts.  It  produces 
lengthened  racemes  of  pure  white 
flowers  all  summer.  The  flowers 
are  open  and  s[)readiiig.  .!, 
Liliitsttrion,  St.  Bruno's  lily,ditVers 
fi'oin  the  last  chietK'  in  producing 
larger  llowers  that  are  not  spread- 

illL'-  but  bell-shape(l.  '{'he  ^  bsv/^ - 
y>/V/.s-,  butterfly  wceil,  ..!•  swal- 
loW-Wol't,   is    >ho\\  \     ami     elVecli\(' 

in    m.-isses.      It    comes    fiom    Noi-th    America.      .1.   inlitrosa 

is    o| f    the    best.        It     -jiows    diit'    to    two    feet     llinll.       The 
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stem  is  branched  above,  and  beai's  numerous  umbels  of  the 
most  brilliant  orange  flowers  in  summer. 

The  asphodels  were  always   favorite  plants   \\\\\\    the 
ancients   in   the   earliest  days    of   gardening.     They  have 


YELLOW  CHAMOMILE. 

(anthemis  tinctoria.) 


received  deserved  attention  ^^'ithin  a  few  years,  after  having 
been  wellnigh  lost  to  gardening.  They  come  from  South- 
ern Europe,  have  fleshy  bundled  roots,  narrow  leaves,  and 
tall,  simple,  or  branching  stems  which  bear  a  great  number 
of  white  or  yellow  lily-like  flowers.     A.  luteas  is  one  of  the 
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best  vaneties.  It  glows  two  to  four  feet  higli,  and  lias 
a  dense,  very  long  spike  of  fragrant  yellow  flowers  w  liii-li 
last  a  InniT  time  in  suniiiier.  The  asphodel  luxuriatt-s  iu 
rieli,  (let'is  moist  s<»il;  and  the  stronger-growing  sptvirs  are 
fit  subjeets  f<tr  natnralizing  ino[>en  moist  woods,  and  ])y  the 
banks  of  streams  an<l  pieces  of  M'ater. 

There  are  many  asteis,  and  most  of  them  ilnwei'  from  Se^v- 
tember  to  Novemlier,  and  c-onti'ibute  lari^ely  to  the  beanty 
of  tilt'  Amt'iicaii  autumn  landsca[>e.  ( )ne  or  two  species, 
however,  l)loom  earlier.  ^1.  a  melius,  var.  Besmrahiciis 
(Russian  starwort),  one  of  the  best  and  largest  purple- 
ilowered  species,  blooms  in  late  summer  and  early  autunui. 
It  orro^v-^  about  eit'hteen  inches  liii'h,     ^1.   ntannicoiihs  is 

c~  O  <D  ± 

a  A\  hite-ilowered  species,  one  to  two  feet  high,  also  blooming 

in  AiiLi'Ust  and  September. 

Baptisia  austraJis  (blue  false  indigo)  is  from  the 
S<nithern  States,  and  gi'ows  two  to  five  feet  high.  The 
foliage  is  haiidsoiiie,  and  its  dark-l)liie  lupine-like  11o\vei'S 
hang  in  i-acemes  one  to  two  feet  long.  A  large  clum[)  is 
very  fine,  and  lasts  at  least  two  months  in  sunnner.  Oal- 
lirrlioi  1 II roJ lie, ■(((<(  (crimson  mallow)  is  one  of  the  most 
showy  (»f  ci-imson  floweis.  It  is  spreadiiiu'  in  liabit,  and 
b(\ai-s  its  l;ir:je  tloweis  tlirituglioul  tlie  suiiiiiifi'.  The  dainty 
h;nvbelU  <ir  l»ell-tlo\\  efs  ( ( ^d nijxi ii iilds )  must  not  l)e  foi'got- 
teii.  C.  CarjK(ti<-((,  IVoiii  tli«'  ( 'aipathian  Mountains,  is  one 
oftht-besl.  It  i^  a  handsome  t  ufteil  |)l;inl  alioul  nine  inches 
liiLdi.  The  len\('>ai'e  hcart-'-h;i|ied,  ;ind  tooilirdoii  the  mar- 
gin, and  tlie  lliiwcrs,  <_;!-(i\\  iiii:'  "ii  Ioulj;  slender  stalks,  ;ire 
lai'ge,  lii-oadly  Itejl-sliaped,  ;ind  bi'i'jlit-blue.  It  tlowci--  from 
June  ttt  Septembei'.       ( '.  (\iri'iitl<ui  lias  al>o  a  beautiful  juirc 
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AMERICAN   SENNA. 
(cassia  marylandica.  ) 


white  variety.  Cassia  Marylamlica  (Ainei-ican  senna), 
growing  tliree  to  four  feet  liigh,  i;^  a  native  ])lnnt  well 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  garden, 
where  it  should  have  abundant 
room,  as  it  fonns  very  large  and 
showy  clumps.  The  light-green 
foliage  is  attractive,  and  the 
bright,  yellow,  oddly  shaped  flow- 
ers grow  in  abundant  clusters 
throughout  July  and  August. 
Most  of  the  clematises  are  climb- 
ers, but  there  are  bush  forms  that 
make  very  attractive  herbaceous 
2:)lants.  C.  Da/vidiana  bears  large  clusters  of  fragrant  blue 
hyacinth-like  flowers ;  grows  three  feet  high,  and  is  quite 
erect  in  habit.  It  blooms  a  Ions;  time  durmo-  summer.  Q. 
integrifolia  is  another  erect  species,  one  to  two  feet  high, 
with  blue,  very  fragrant,  solitary,  nodding  flowers  one  to 
two  inches  across,  and  blooming  in  July  and  August.  C. 
recta  (upright  virgin's  bower)  is  an  old,  well-known  species, 
two  to  four  feet  high,  A\dth  numerous  white  summer 
flowers. 

When  any  one  speaks  of  larkspurs,  my  memory  always 
carries  me  back  to  a  charming  old  flo\ver-garden  that  I 
knew  long  ago  in  an  old  NeAV  England  town.  The  larkspurs, 
or  Del2)hi?iiu?7is,  m.£Lke  a  numerous  group,  clearly  marked  and 
not  easily  confounded  with  either  of  their  nearest  relatives, 
the  columbines,  or  monk's-hoods.  A  large  number  of  rather 
variable  forms  are  comprised  among  them.  Their  style  of 
growth  is  bold  and  striking,  and  l)lue  and  ])urple,  purplish- 
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rt'il.  ;iiiil  w  liitt'  (■(tiiijiii-«t'  tlic  sum  nf  tlu'ii'  i-olors.  These 
colors,  however,  are  so  hiij^ht  in  most  s[)ecies  and  varieties 
that  wlien  considered  ahni*:  with  tht^  noldc  plume-like  mode 
of  fl<»\v«M-inL''  some  astonishment  may  \)ii  fairly  expressed 
that  lh»'\   have  received  so  little  employment. 

]>tlphinium  elatuin,    tall    lark-pui.   Lri<i\vs    live    to    six 
fet'l    hii^h    with    strouir,   erect   stems   and    tive-lol»ed    leaves. 

'J'he  flowers  are  l»lue.  and 
ajtpeai'  in  July,  .VuL^ist, 
and    Septemlier.      This    is 


(/■  vV^  /v^""^       one  <tt'  the  oldest   species. 

'^•V^-.  :*••  ^A~^^^^^      a  native  of  Sil»ei-ia,  and   is 

very  strikinir  nnd  hand- 
some. I>clpli  iti  in  in  formn- 
sinii,  beautiful  larkspur, 
howe\-er,  is  tinei'.  It  iii-ows 
onlv  three  to  four  feet 
hiLdi,  with  ^teiii^of  iiie<lium 
strength  and  stragii:ling, 
and  jtroduces  graceful  ra- 
cemes of  Id-iirht  gentian- 
Idue  tlowci's.  It  hlooms 
frecK  from  June  to  Sep- 
tend)ei\       1  he  llowcrs   aic  <»flen   an  inch  aci'oss.      Tlieif   ai'e 

some  line  iliipl'oXt'd  doui»]e-f|o\\  el'ili'_;-  \  ariel  ies  of  />.  i//-(ni<li- 
jJoriiin.  Tliey  are  of  all  >li;ides  of  l»hie,  with  laruf  \vv\ 
doulth'  thiWers  oil  -spikes  i)ftcli  two  feet  loU^^.  These  plants 
L;r<»w  four  to  li\e  feet  high,  ami  llowcr  throui^diout  the  >um- 
niei-  and  fall. 

l)iittini  It  lis  j'rd.ri  inlht  (<jas-plant)  Lffow  s  fi'om  one  to  two 


GAS  PLANT. 
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feet  higli,  bears  spikes  of  curiously  sluqied,  showy  flowei's 

in  summer.     The  plaut  on  a  wai"ni  evening  gives  off  a  gas 

so  abundantly  that  a  lighted  match  a[)plied  to  the  flower 

ignites  it  and  produces  a  bright  flash.     Digitalis puriy urea 

(common  foxglove)   is  a  well-known   and  very  ornamental 

plant.     The  (piaintly  shaped  flower  and  color,  Naiying  from 

white  to  dark  purple,  combine  to  produce  this   excellent 

effect.     It  gro^^■s  three  to 

Ave     feet    hio-h.      Draco- 

ceplialuDi      Ruyscliian  uiii 

(hyssop-leaved      dragon's- 

head)  is  from  Enro]3e,  and 

o;rows  from  twelve  to  eio-li- 

teen    inches    hio-h.      It    is 

very    showy    in    summer, 

bearing  purplish-blue  flow- 

ei's     in     closely    whorled 

spikes  an  inch  long.     This 

is  the  best  of  the  species 

of  drao-on's-heads. 

Eryngium  alpininn  is 
a  very  pretty  plant  two 
feet  high,  looking  some- 
thing like  the  thistles  at  first  sight,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  leaves  surrounding  the  usuall}^  dense, 
compact,  bluntly  spike-like  heads  of  flowers.  It  blooms 
in  July  and  August.  Eupliorhia  corollata  (flo^vering 
spurge)  is  a  tall  Ijranching  plaut  two  to  three  feet  high, 
beaiing  pure  white  flo^vers  in  heads  all  through  Jul}'  and 
as  late  as  October.     The  Gaillardias  (especially  Gaillardia 
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GERANIUM  SANQUINhUM. 


tjrandi^ova)  am  a  fine,  showy  family  finm   thf  AVesteni 
States  thar  liav«*  Itei^ii  mucli  iiuprovt-d  rtn-t-nlly.     GaiUardia 

(jrandijiora  bears  ])iigbt  yelhjw  and 
red  flowers  on  stout,  erect  stems 
one  ft)ot  liii^li.  Tliey  continue  in 
l)loom  all  tliroimli  Julv,  xVuirust, 
and  September. 

Geranium  mnguiiieiim,  blood- 
ied geranium,  is  from  Givat  Biitain 
and  grows  one  to  two  feet  liigli. 
witli  spreading,  almost  trailing,  and 
uuicli  intertwined  stems — forminc: 
in  well  developed  plants  finely  rcmnded  masses  about  two 
feet  wide.  The  leaves  are  I'oundish  and  much  and  deeply 
divided.  The  flowers,  one  and  a  half  inches  across,  grow 
singly  on  long,  slender  stalks,  are  large,  dark  red  or  purple, 
and  a[>[iear  in  greatei"  or  less  profusion  throughout  summer 
and  autunui. 

Gilleiiid  irifoliata,  Bowman's 
root,  is  a  native  plant  twelve  to 
eiifhteen  inches  hiirh.  The  reddish 
stems  bear  hands(,)mely-cut  foliage 
and  at  the  t(jp  a  loose  open  head  of 
whit<'  flowers,  sometimes  tinged  a\  ith 

rose.       Tlie  bl-anches   (.f    the  heai]   (if     ^rv^"''-'^ 
tlo\\ci-s  are  so  slenih'i'  tliat  the  long- 
petah'd    tloweis   look  li-jht,  lloating, 
and  \ ci-N'  gi'aceful. 

I'^iiiil-ht  siiilicorditfit  is  ;in  eai'l\'  jilantain  lil\   and  so  is  J\ 
ovatit,  bulii  l)looming  in    midsnmmei-.      Its    llowcis  gI•o^^•  in 
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PLANTAIN    LILY. 
(funkia  ovata.) 


racemes  or  clusters  and  are  \vliite  aud  very  fragrant.  The 
leaves  of  these  plantain  lilies  are  large  and  showy,  egg- 
shaped,  and  slightly  heart-shaped 
at  the  base,  and  the  Hower  stems 
rise  about  ei2:hteen  inches  hiah. 
Gijpsopkila  paniculata  comes  from 
the  Caucasus  and  grows  about  three 
feet  high  in  a  mass,  as  broad  as  tall, 
of  thread-like  stems  bearing  abun- 
dant small  white  flowers.  It  is  a 
very  graceful  and  delicate  plant, 
blooming  from  midsummer  to  early 
autumn. 

The  little  Helenium  Hoopesii  is  a  neat  Western  plant 
twelve  to  fifteen  inches  high,  that  bears  large  orange-yellow 
flo"\vers,  which  continue  blooming  a  long  time  in  summer. 
TTemerocallis  jiava,  day  lily,  is  a  beautiful  plant  that 
l)ears  sweet-scented  lemon-yellow  flowers  on  stems  two  and 
a  half  feet  high.     It  blooms  iu  midsummer. 

One  of  the  finest  old  garden  flowers  is  the  hollyhock 
with  cup-  or  rosette-shaped  flowers  studded  along  stems 
six  or  eight  feet  high.  The  colors  vary  from  white  to  red, 
dark  purple,  and  bright  yellow.  The  double  varieties  are 
much  prized,  but  I  confess  to  a  special  liking  for  the  old 
single  cup-  or  wineglass-shaped  kinds.  There  are  some 
shades  of  these  old  kinds  that  are  also  very  attractive,  ruby- 
or  ^\'ine-colored  and  pure  white.  The  growth  of  a  re- 
newed regard  for  the  simple  and  often  lovely  old  forms  of 
single  flo\vering  plants  is  a  promising  sign  in  horticulture. 
Heresy  though  it  may  seem  to  suggest  it,  I  am  sometimes 
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Uris  germanica.) 


inclined  to  think  the  double  flower  essentially  a  monstrosity. 

tStioiii:  i'laiit<   of  hollyhocks   will   only   Mcm.hi    the  second 

\  ear  after  jilaiiting. 

Tlie  irises  are  [lerha}'^  I  lie  iimst 
lieaiitifiil  of  tilt'  Howers  of  >iiiiiniei-.  Of 
tliost-  that  tlo^\•r^  iii  >iiiiiiiier  the(Ternian 
iii<  •should  l»t'  iiaiiifd  liist,  lieiuic  tirst 
ill  or<h'i-  of  l»]o«)iii.  '\\\v  ordinary  foi'ni 
lias  \  iolet-l»lue,  very  large  ll<t\vei-s,  l»ut 
_  1»\  hybridization  fine  vaiieties  with  a 
^  great  range  of  beautiful  i-oinbi nations 
of  color  have  been  secured.  Tiie  blue 
clianges  into  purple  and  bronze  and 
rosf  and  yellow  and  white.  Some  <>f 
these  varieties   grow   three  feet   hiLih 

and   ha\"t'   tl<»\vers   foui'  inches  across.      The  gem  of  all  the 

irises,   however,    is    ///s'    Kitinpfcr'i    from    Japan,    growing 

three   to  four  feet  high.     The  flowor 

is  like  x.iiic  great  orchid  of  the  quaint-  •  v^-'^^m!^ 


est  form  ami  differs  from  aiiv  of  the 
ordiiiarx  kinds  of  iiis,  being  specially 
broatl  and  llat.  The^r  llowcis  are 
both  siii'jle  and  doubh-  and  (H>-play 
the  'jleatest  \ai'iet\  of  color  from  the 
[»ii!e>t  while  to  the  darkest  >ha(h's  of 
royal  purple,  throii-jh  pink^aml  blues, 
with  'j-ojd  and  other  niarkiiiLi^.  The 
iiit  loduct  i(tn  of  maii\'  of  the  finest 
of  thesi*  kinds  from  .bipaii  we  owf  to  ^Ir.  Thomas  Hogg. 
Of  no  less  value  than  the  >iimmer-bloomliiL::  irises  ar«'  the 
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lilies  of  July  and  August.     The  liuest  of  these  is,  perhaps, 

Liliam  auratum.     It  is  a  grand  lily  \vith  Avliite  flowei's^ 

spotted    with    niaroou   and    a   gold 

baud   through   the   centre    of    each 

petal.     It  is  sometimes  a  little  difR- 

cult  to  grt)\\'.    X.  JBatemannitB  is  also 

a  beautiful  summer  lily  from  Japan, 


LILIUM  SPECIOSUM. 


\\ith  flowers  of  a  clear  orange-aj^ri- 
cot  color,  unspotted.  L.  speciosmn 
is  another  favorite  Japanese  lily  of 
easy  growth  and  general  adapta- 
bility. There  is  a  beautiful  white 
form  and  also  a  white  tinged  and  spotted  with  rose. 
One  of  the  best  native  species  is  Lilium  sKperhuni,  Turk's- 
cap  lily,  with  flowers  of  a  bright  orange,  marked  with  purple 
spots  and  beautifully  recurved.  This  kind  is  very  hardy 
and  tenacious  of  life,  and  is  particularly  effective  and  suc- 
cessful planted  among  rhododen- 
drons and  other  similar  shrubs. 

The  tiger  lily,  L.  tuji-hium^  is 
very  showy  and  stays  in  bloom  a 
louLT  time  durino;  summer.  There 
is  a  grand  variety  of  this  tiger  lily 
(tigrinum  splendens)  that  has  tall 
stems  and  fiery  scarlet  flowers. 
Lilium  Canadense  is  a  showy 
summer  -  blooming  species,  ^^•ith 
nodding  yellow  or  orange  flowers 
spotted  with  brown.  There  is  also  a  dee[)-i'ed  \  nriety  of 
Canadense.     LiliuTn  pardaliniwi,  leopard  lily,  is  a  sununer- 


TURK'S-CAP  LILY. 

(lilium  superbum.) 
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BUTTON  SNAKEROOT. 

(UATRI6    8PICATA.  ' 


blooiiiiiiir   .s[)ecies    heariiiir    iiimieroiis   large    orange-scarlet 

lloweis.      It   is   one   of  tlu^  best  and   easiest  grown   of  the 

Paeific-coast  species.  LiJitun  Pi/n- 
iitdcinn^  vellow-turljan  lily,  is  a  tine 
sliowv  >[)ecies  with  yellow  liowei's 
spotted  \\itli  1>la<'k.  Most,  if  not  all 
of  tlit'se  lilies  are  easy  to  cidtiNatt',  . 
and  sinijtlv  I'cijnii'c  good  garden  soil. 
The  Liatris,  Ijlazing-star,  or  gay- 
feather,  is  a  irenns  of  very  showy 
plants  from  the  Westei'n  and  Southern 
States.      They    have    tid)erous    roots, 

straight   stems   two  to   five   feet   higli,   and    geiieially    very 

narrow   leaves,  the  iipjM-r  part  of  the  stem  being  crowded 

w  ilh  tlowt'rs  that    form  a  long,  dense  spike  of  some  shade 

of  I  lurple.     L.  jn/<iiostachf/a^  Kansas  gay-feather,  conies  f  i-oni 

the  prairies  of  tiie  fai-  AVest,  and  grows  five  feet  hiL:"h,  \\\x\\ 

a  very  dense  spike  of  tio\\ers  ten  to 

twenty  inches  long.      It  flowers   in 

Slimmer  later  than   Liatris  sj^inftd. 
L  iji  h  /I  is    (  7/  (tlcethm  ica,    scarlet 

lyehnis,     or     Maltese     cross,    comes 

from    Kiissia,    and     grows     two    to 

thl'ee  fe»'t  high.      'I'liis  is  <>iie  of   the 

oldest    as    well   as  one   of   the   most 

brilliant     of     hanh'    L:ai'<leii     plants. 

It  has  Ih'cii  nei;lecle(l    foi'  nincli  less 

hhowy  snmnier  ilowcrs. 

Li/thriiiii    Sdllciir/d,   pniple    loosotrile.    i^    a    lieanlitul 

plant.      It  grows  al)out  tliree  oi'  foiii'  feet  high  during  didy, 


DOUBLE  SCARLET   LYCHNIS. 

(l>CMNI8    CHALCtDOMC*,    FL.  PL.) 
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August,  and  September,  with  iiumeroiis  .scjiuire,  stout, 
woody  stems  braucliing  a  little  at  the  top,  and  terminating 
in  long  spikes  of  rosy  purple  flow- 
ers. L.  Viscaria  splendeiis^  German 
catchfly,  is  a  dense  tufted  species 
twelve  to  fifteen  inches  high,  with 
biilliant  scarlet  flowers  in  summer. 
Monarda  didyma,  bee  balm,  grows 
about  three  feet  high,  with  erect 
stems  clothed  with  large  egg-shaped 
leaves.  The  flo^vers  are  in  close 
head-like   whorls    at  the  extremity  purple  loosestrife. 

of    the    stem,    and    are    deep    red,  (lvthrum  saucaria... 

appearing  in  June  or  July,  and  lasting  a  couple  of  months. 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  Oswego  tea,  and  conies  from 
]S^oi"th  America.  One  of  the  most  showy  and  intei'esting 
flowers  that  bloom  all  summer  is  the  evening  primrose. 
Many  bloom  for  a  very  long  time,  and  have  unusually 
large  flowers  of  striking  and  attractive  appearance,  and  are 
besides  pleasantly  fragrant.  (Enothera  Missonrlensis  is 
perhaps  the  most  showy  of  the  group.  The  plant  pro- 
duces many  prostrate  stems,  branching  freely  aljout  a  foot 
high.  The  leaves  are  large  and  lance-shaped,  and  the  flow- 
ers are  very  large,  several  inches  across,  and  bright  yellow. 
It  grows  luxuriantly  in  warm,  sunny  aspects  and  light  rich 
soil,  but  in  soil  that  is  not  exactly  favorable  it  soon  dies 
off  and  needs  to  be  replanted  every  year  or  two,  like  an 
annual  or  biennial. 

Opuntia  Rajinesquii,  Western  prickly  pear,  foiiiis  ruri- 
ous  broad  mats  six  to  ten  inches  hio-li.     It  is  a  liard\'  cac- 
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tus,  with  roiiiid.  \tM-y  "-piny  >tt'nis.  ami  yt-llowisli  flowers, 
often  witli  a  r«'(l<li>.li  cfiitic.  It  1»1im)1iis  in  summtM',  and  i>^ 
excrllnit  for  fockw ork.  Anionic  the  \)v^\  Lfanleii  riowci's  of 
suniiiK'f  ar»'  the  )tojij»ic<.  I  iih\-iii  tlic  liar<l\  lit'i"])aee<>us  ]^o])- 
J)ies,  Hot  tlic  aiiiiiiaU.  w  liii-li  ai»' also  wyy  pr»4t\.  Tli«*  liaidv 
type  of  tliesc  showy  |iojijii.'<  is  tlir  (  >ri»Mital  1»"1'1'V  ( P(ip((- 
rer  orientals  J,  of  which  there  exist  several  show  \  \arie- 
ties,  such  as  /^  hrnctt  (itiiiii,  etc.  1\  linditdtii m,  <ri"eat 
scarlet  l>«»l'[>y,  is  a  s[)leii(]i(l  tall-Lfrowiiii:-  species,  proiluciii!^ 
dense  rounded  masses  of  h>ng  leaves  roUL:;liis]i  to  the  touch 
al><»ve  and  l)elow.  The  flo^vel■  stems  are  almost  h'afless. 
Very  roULih  and  >haiCL,^y,  and  three  or  four  feet  hiirh,  su[»- 
jx.rtiiiLf  each  an  enormously  lanre  lo'iLfht  oramrc-scarlet 
tlow'er  markt'(l.  at  the  l)a>e  of  petals  and  se|tal>,  with  a  larLfe 
inti'ii^i-  ilaik  crimson  spot.  It  is  a  iiatixc  of  Siltci-ia. 
(  )thri'  kin<ls  c(»iin'  fi'oin  (rreece  and  the  P\fenees.  I^tjxinr 
iiiithriinJi    \ar.  ci-oci mn,  Iceland  p"ppN.  i~^  ;in  <'ntirel\   ditVer- 

eiit    plant     fi-oni    the    last.      It     is    a 

^.   ^.    ~       ,^  prettv    dw  arf-Lii'ow  iii'j'    plant,    with 

i^^fc^*'" '^.^1^^^^  briii-ht  saf1'ron-coloi-cd   th.wcis  LTfow- 

r3^    ing"  on  stems  one   foot   hiL:'li.      It   is 

v^'xV  excellent  foi-  rock-work. 

/,'///i//s     oijordfiis^     pUl'ple     llower- 

.'^'m^'T' Iiil;"   rav|)lM'i-r\ .  i^  an  old  welhkiiown 

\7  plant    of  the   hii:hesl   excellence.       Its 

laiye    massixc    foliaut'    is    elVective, 

PURPLE  FLOWERING  RASPBERRY.     •""'        "       Uf<»WS       Ml        tll<'        -liade      alld 

'ROBU.   ODO«ATU..>  j,,  j),,.         ,,„,^,  ,  ,  1  I  p  1  •<  •  p  i  t  1 0  U  S         plaCCS. 

I  he  llowci's  are  an  inch  of  more  in  diameter,  and  a  deep 
pur[»le. 
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PENTSTEMON    BARBATt^. 
IVAR.    TORREYI.) 


Pentstemon  cohcea  is  an   early  vaiiery  l)l(»()iiiiiiL;-  in  snm- 

nier  and  also  JPentstemon  harhatus,    var.    Tovrpiji.      It    is 

somewhat  rare.    The  foxglove-like 

flowers    are    t^vo    inches    or  more 

long  in  a  spike  of  pnr])le  striped 

^^'itll  white.     Petalostemon  decum- 

hens  is  one  of  the  prettiest  j^ros- 

ti'ate  plants  "with  stems  a  foot  long, 

on  the  ends  of   which   are   borne 

dense  spikes  of  deep  violet-purple 

fl<^wers.     It  commences  to  l)loom 

in    snmmer    and    lasts    till    frost. 

Platycodon    grand  ijiorum,     large 

bell-flower,  is  the  same  as   Wahlenhergid  and   Campanula 

grandijlora.       It    is    the    largest    of    all    the    bell    flowers. 

The  buds,  before  opening,  become  inflated  like  a  balloon. 

The  flower  is  a  shallow  bell,  two  inches  or  more  across  and 

deep  blue.  It  blooms  all  summer 
and  is  very  atti'active.  Salvia 
2)ratensis,  meadow-sage,  is  t^velve 
to  eighteen  inches  high,  comes 
from  Europe,  and  Ijears  long 
spikes  of  rich  blue  flowers  all 
summer.  Scahiosa  Caucamxt  is  a 
handsome  plant  only  a  foot  high. 
It  gi'ows  vigorously  and  bears  free- 
ly beautiful  soft  lilac  flowers,  that, 
when  cut,  last  a  long  time  in  water. 
There  are  several  herbaceous  spireas  that  merit  well  a 

place  in  the   flower-garden.      Spivcea  Filipeudida,  f.   pi. 


LARGE    BELLFLOWER. 

(platycodon  grandiflorum.) 
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(Iropwort,  sr^<•^vs  three  feet  liigli,  lias  ferii-like  folinpro  ami 
iinm»*ri>u«i  doulilf  \vliit»'  flowers  in  suniuu'r.  It  is  an  i>Kl 
aii'l  favorite  plant.  TIrmi  there  is  the 
red  tlowt'iiiiL^  autl  I'laLrraiit  .S'.  Jithatd 
or  vt'iuisfd,  <|iieen  ot'  tlif  j>raiiit'>.  an<l 
iiit-atlow --weet,  *S'.  Uhinuid.  lioni  (ireat 
I>ritain  .•uul  XortlKTii  Kuropc  and  Si- 
iKM'ia,  willi  IVauTaiit  white  j1.i\V(M->.  and 
from  tliit-e  to  four  feet  hiL:"li.  Invine; 
moist  [ilaces  and  watei-courses.  Thei'e 
is  a  prettv  speethvell  l)loomiiiir  long 
,.    .     .„^  in   the  summer-time.      It    is    ^  tronica 

ispiRAA  uLMARiA.i  (iintthystiiKi,   a   lietter   kind    tlian   <j>ii- 

tidiioiihs,  twelve  to  eighteen  in(die->  liiLili.  and  hearing 
sliow  \  ametliN  st-1)hie  llowcrs  in  |tyi';iiiiida]  (dusters.  I  . 
loiii/ifoliii,  \  ar.  snhse6Sili!^,  is,  howevei-,  tlie  hest  of  the 
speedwells,  bearing  a  larger  flower-spike  ami  laiij-ei'  indi- 
vidual flowers  of  a  l>rilliant  amethystine  Mue,  \\hi(di  eon- 
ti-ast  tiiieK'  with  tlie  ricdi  gi'eeii  foliage. 
It  is  one  of  the  Japanese  ae(|uisitions.  l^ 
Y^tK'Cd  filamentosd  l»elongs  to  tlie  sum- 
mer season,  wilh  it--  t;dl  spikes  of  hell- 
likf  tlowci's  ami  ^ti'aiiLi'e  t  ropical  look- 
ill'j"  leaX'es  suited  fol'  ro(d<Woik.  This 
I'laiit  i>-  hardh  an  herkaf'ous  j)lant.  and  ■^Xl-^nIV/^'^' 

yet  It  seems  to  l.cloiiu- hei'e  i-;it  her  t  lian  ■  ^ '^  '    ^„ 

among  shruks    on    a<-i'ouiit    of    the   ap-   gentian  iLA\E:i)  srcrnwELL. 
pearanceot  tln-'jreat  >pike-<ot   llowci-. 

W'f   eonie    now    to    till-    fall-klooiniiiL:',  haid\,  iierliaeeous 
plant--,    which    uix'e    us    st»     miicli    enjoyment     iliii'ing    the 
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decadence  of  the  plant-life  of  tlie  year.  Their  colors 
supplement  and  pei-fect,  if  they  do  not  enliven,  the  charm- 
ing tones  of  "the  melancholy  days,"  and  as  long  as  they 
last  we  seem  to  have  about  us  still  a  renmant  of  the  special 
loveliness  of  summer.  The  autumn  monk's-hood,  Aconitum 
autumiiale,  is  one  of  the  best,  with  dark-blue  flowers  on 
stems  three  feet  high,  lasting  a  long  time  in  j^erfection.  It 
associates  itself  well  with  Anemone  Japoniea,  and  bears 
bold  racemes  of  dark-blue  flowers,  is  very  robust,  and  has 
large,  deeply  cut  leaves,  and  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan. 

The  best-known  and  appreciated,  perhaps,  of  autumn 
flowers  are  the  asters,  starworts,  or  Michaelmas  daisies. 
In  this  country  we  know  the  jSTew  England  aster  the  best, 
A.  Sovce-Anglice.  The  large  violet-purple  flowers  appear 
in  great  profusion  along  our  roadsides.  Every  park  and 
flower  border  should  have  them.  They  gi-ow  four  or  Ave 
feet  high.  A.  longifolius,  xsiV.fonnosus^  is  more  show}'  and 
grows  in  the  form  of  pyramidal  bushes  completely  clothed 
with  brio;ht  rose-colored  flowers  bloominor  all  the  fall  until 
frost.  A.  Slioi'tii  is  a  tall-gi'owing  species  and  bears  in 
fall  large  bright-blue  flower-heads.  Chrysanthemums  gen- 
ei'ally  bloom  late,  on  the  edge  of  winter,  but  there  are 
some  kinds  that  come  earlier  in  autumn.  Amons;  these  are 
lacustre  and  inaximiim^  much  alike,  with  large  flowers  three 
or  four  inches  across.  The  first  grows  four  to  five  feet 
high  and  likes  moist  soil,  while  maximnm  is  of  a  dwarf 
habit,  only  one  foot  high. 

There  are  itw  more  showy  and  satisfactoiy  plants  dur- 
ing summer  and  early  fall  than  Coreopsis  lanceoJata  often 
mistaken  for  grandijlora.     Its  large  lemon-yellow  flowers 
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bloom  vers  freely  on  Ions:  Nit-in^  two  to  three  feet  high. 
Gmtiana  Aii'IrtU'sii,  closed  £reiitiaii,  i-  a  pretty,  latt-- 
lioweriui;  .s[)ecies  with  fine  blue  fioweis  an  inch  Ioiilt.  It 
likes  a  good  garden  soil,  esjiecially  it"  it  l»e  sandy  an<l 
moist.  Some  of  the  siinti<<\\crs  l)l(M.ni  late  in  fall.  n«»tal)l\' 
Jleliduthus  Maxiinilidiii  which  grows  six  to  eight  feet 
hiirh.  It  is  very  free-llowering  ami  large-growing,  and 
should  ha\  e  plent\'  of  I'oom.  It  conies  fioni  Texas.  The 
finest  suntlower  is  perhaps  H.  orgyalis,  graceful  sunri<»wer, 
also  hailing  from  Texas.  It  grows  six  to  ten  feet  high,  has 
great  fiowers  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  an<1  has 
narrow  leaves  that  give  it  a  veiy  graceful  hal)it.  The 
sunfi<»wer  is  splendid  in  inflorescence,  l)Ut  coarse  in  general 
efl"ect.  and  shouM  theivfoie  be  planted  somewhat  in  the 
backLMound  oi'  in  the  midst  of  lars^e  shrubbei'v.  Stand- 
ing  alo!ie  it  suggests  a  coarse,  greedy  plant  that  seems 
inclined   to  seize  upon  and  exhaust   all   the  i,n'ound   art>und 

it   without  reirard   to  the  riirhts  o{ 
other  plants. 

llcmerocaUi<  Th  n ii}>,  njii  is  a 
tine  late  -  blooming  day-lily  that 
bears  yellow  sweet-scented  llowcrs 
on  stems  foUI'  feet  hiuh.  <  >Iie  of 
the  iiio-^t  splendid  ot"  fall  blooming 
herbaceous  j>lants  is  the  I'ose-niallow  . 
The  coiuinoii  niai'sh  ro-.e-mallo\\' 
(  Ililiisciis  MoschtutosJ,  growing 
thit'c  to  live  feet  liiLdi,  with  light 
ill     AuLiu^l     laiLici'    than    li<»lKhocks, 
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•  thitok*    UvAHIA.  1 


rose-coloit'ti 


11. 
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and  continuinL-"    long    in    bl(»om,   is   tin-   best    known.      ///- 
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biscus  Califoimiciis  is,  however,  tlie  laru^est,  growing  five 
feet  high,  aiul  1)earing  w4iite  flowers  four  to  six  iuehes 
across,  with  2)urple  centres.  Among  the  best  fall  plants, 
especially  when  mixed  with  grasses,  such  as  the  Ayutulo, 
etc.,  are  KuipJiojias  or  Tritomas^  the  red-hot  poker  plant. 
Like  the  A r undo,  it  is  better,  although  it  sometimes 
winters  well,  to  take  it  up  and  ^sinter  it  in  a  cellar. 
It  blooms  splendidly 
in  autumn  until  frost. 
Thei'e  is  no  more 
strange  and  intensely 
colored  flower  than  that 
borne  by  this  plant.  It 
is  like  flame  partially 
at  white  heat,  Trito- 
'ma  aloides,  often  called 
Uvaria,  is  a  well- 
known  kind  that  grows 
three  or  four  feet  hio^h. 
There  is  a  variety, 
grmuUjlora,  that  grows 
five  feet  high,  and  there 
is  also  a  smaller  species,  corallina,  that  gro\vs  only  eighteen 
inches  to  two  feet,  and  bears  bright  coral-red  flowers. 

The  Lathyrus  latifolius,  everlasting  pea,  is  an  unjustly 
neglected  plant,  looking  Avell  trailed  over  bushes  or  on  the 
ground,  where  its  pretty  rose-colored  flowers  last  nearl}'  all 
sunuiier.  There  is  also  a  pure  -white  variety.  Most  of  the 
everlasting  peas  have  large  roots,  and  if  left  undisturbed 

improve  with  age.     Lobelia  cardinalis,  the  cardinal  flower 

13 


-t5 


CARDINAL  FLOWER. 

(lobelia    CARDINALI3.  ) 
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..t  New  KiiLrlaii'l  Woods  and  watt'is,  displays  one  of  the 
ln'ii^litest  scarlt't-^  aiiioiiL^  ]i<M-1»act'oiis  plants.  It  Lrr<»W"^  three 
to  four  feet  liiirh.  and  i-  t-asily  i-ultivated.  Malca  ^{Ivta^ 
«j:ar<len  niallow,  is  a  ios\ -purple  flowering  [»lant  that  blooms 
in  late  snininer.  It  grows  two  to  three  feet  liiuh.  and  has 
tlowtTs  two  inches  across. 

.1/.  inoscliiitii  i(lh((  is  a  similar  species,  with  purr  white 
llowTi-s.  fKnotliera  sjJtciosa,  a  hitedijoouiing,  eveninLi-  juini- 
rose,  wiih  lai'-je.  fi-airrant  Jlowci-s,  th«'  white  [»etals  of  which 
become  I'osy  purple  when  fading.  The  garden  i)hloxes,  de- 
rived from  Plih).!'  jKOiiruhda,  P.  iiKd-nlittd,  etc..  have  been 
much  h\  Ijridized  and  crossed.  The  lu'lirht  vai'ies  from  one 
to  four  feet,  the  foliage  from  iiariow  and  shining  to  broad 
and  ihill.  Tilt'  tlowei's  i^-row  in  a  l)road,  p\  i-amidal  head, 
often  six  inches  across,  an<l  continue  in  bloom  in  hite  sununer 
and  autunui  f<»i"  two  or  llii'ee  montlis.  There  are  colors, 
>iiade-.,  and  markiiiii'^  innumerable.  .Viiioul:"  tlu' self-colored 
— /.  ^-.,  all    of  one  coloi',  we   lind  pui'e  white,  cream,  salmon, 

rose,  lilac,  cai'iuiiie,  purple,  violet, 
and  crimson.  In  -.ouu'  \-arieties  two 
colors    combine,   either    beam  ifullv 


^i'^^**'7***  shaded,  or  wiili  ;i  distinct  centi'eof 

#:j^^-.'^-,;.k  f  ■.*fc  one  coloi-  .•ilid    the  rest  ot    the  tloWer 

^  '     *^*/-,% 

tl^  ,  f-"^,',^    -i     ot    aiiothei'.       I  here   are   abo    beau- 

K^;-  ■•  X-i^,,    tit"ull\    striped     wirietie^^.       Tlii-^    is 

'        -'\  "^  -•  ,,  "1  1  ■  .  ■   • 

'    N  .'-■  -.-"Jk."^^  t  rul\  a  ma'jiiiticeiit  "rouitot  tlower- 

. ;   T    <s  ' 

iuLT   |'lant>.  and    ^lii>uld    ln'   nlanled 

LEADWORT.  '  ' 

fpLUMBAoo LARPtNT*.)  a ui o 1 1  ^-  ilccidutMis  slirubs  oi'  auions^ 

other  large  herbaceous  planu  w  here  there  will  be  other  foli- 
;iL'''   lo  ^ii|»pori    and  ma>k  the  lower  |ioiiion  of  ihc  phloxes. 
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STONE  CROP. 

ISEDUM    ACRE.) 


Plumhayo  Larpenlw  is  a  l)eaiitifiil  blue-flowering  plant  of 
a  dense  spreading  habit,  six  to  ten  inches  in  height.  The 
flowers  are  in  terminal  clusters, 
fine  lu'ight  blue  at  first,  but 
changing  afterwards  to  deep  vio- 
let. They  appear  in  August,  Sep- 
tembei',  and  October.  Pyretlirum 
uliginosum,  giant  daisy,  is  a 
fine,  efl:'ective,  fall-blooming  plant, 
growing  five  feet  high,  and  bear- 
ing large  white  flowers  with  yel- 
low centres.  Rudheckia  maxiina^ 
large  cone-flower,  is  also  a  striking  plant  four  to  six  feet 
high,  with  large  glaucous  leaves  and  bright  yellow  flowers 
with  brown  centres.  The  Sedum.%  live-for-evers,  are  excel- 
lent plants  for  poor,  shallow  soil,  and  especially  for  rock- 
work.  Sedam  acre^  the  common  stone-crop,  is  one  of  the 
best,  as  it  is  low-spreading  and  moss-like.  It  is  particularly 
good  for  carpeting,  and  displa3^s  num- 
erous yellow  flowers  in  summer. 

There  are  two  excellent  Jaj^anese 
stone-crops  or  Sedums  that  grow  in 
large  tufts,  with  thick  glaucous  leaves 
and  rosy-purple  flowers  in  clusters. 
^  They  bloom  in  late  fall.  The  two 
species  are  Sieholdii,  spectahile  or  Fa- 
haria,  of  which  the  last  is  the  larger 
and  pei'haps  more  showy.  Senecio  Japcniiea,  a  little-kuow^i 
groundsel,  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the  ragweed,  one 
of  the  most  extensive  in  point  of  species  to  be  found  among 
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plants,  iiaviiig,  it   is  sa"'',  iifarl\  a  t Ii<ui>.;iii(l  (lillV'irin   kinds 
known  to  Itotanists. 

St  lit,  id   .Jajjonica    is   one    of    the    liand>oniest    nienilters 
:    •  of    the    family.     It   is   of    strikinir 

' '^  lialiit,  LTiows  five  feet  liiirli,  witli 
''vT'^;-^  leaves  n<*aily  a  fo<)t  across,  divided 
into  lit  arly  a  dozen  divisions.  Tlie 
ilowci -heads  arc  al'out  three  iiiehes 
across  with  tlie  narrow  outer  lloiets 
of  a  ricli  oiaiiu'e  color.  It  is  a  nioist- 
ure-lo\  iiii:'  plant,  and  should  l)e 
grow  n  in  rich,  moderately  stitt',  loam. 
The  Sllpliiums.  are  larL^e-trl■<'^^ing 
coarse  plants,  with  suntlo\ver-like 
blossoms,  in  suiiiiiierrt'(|iiirinLr  places 
in  the  hackLi'ii'iind  witli  plenty  of 
room.  S.  lui'mintmn  is  the  lai'LTest 
and  most  shoNVX'  of  the  family.  Dr. 
Asa  (ira}'  \\rites  of  this  jilant  :  "  ( )n 
the  wide,  o[>en  pi-airies  the  Icaxt's 
are  w//'/ to  ]»res('iit  their  e<l^-es  uni- 
formU'  north  and  souili.  whence  it 
is  called  the  compass-plant."  The 
Soli J(i </<).•<,   ".loldeii-i'ods,   present    one 

iyi  <»f   the    iiio>(     characteristic    and    fa- 

ll iiiiliai-  tlowci-s  of   the  rnited  States, 

ami  should  he  jilaiitetl  ill  eluiii]'--  like 
the  Siljihi  iiiiis  where  t  heir  Lliaceful 
liahit  and  masses  of  yellow  Mowers  will  dis|ila\  t  heir  heauty 
elVectivelw        In   the  ev<'S  of  lipxt    tllcN'   are   weed-.,   hilt    ill  cer- 
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GOLDEN-ROD. 

(SOLIDAGO   CANADENSIS.) 


tain  parts  of  tlie  flower  garden  few  more  striking  plants  can  be 
set  out  for  aiituninal  effect.  The  species  r/^/^/rt,  ^hoHii,  and 
Canadensis  ai-e  among  the  best,  the 
last  I'Towiiiir  fully  live  feet  hiu'hei'. 

Stohesia  cijanea,  from  the  South- 
ern States,  is  one  of  the  I'arest  and 
handsomest  of  native  plants.  The 
flower-heads,  tliree  or  four  inches 
across  on  strong  plants,  are  a  fine  sk}'- 
blue,  somewhat  like  a  lai-ge  China 
aster.  It  blooms  till  frost.  Ver- 
nonia  Novehoracensis,  New  York 
iron-weed,  grows  t^vo  to  six  feet  high,  with  dark-purple  clus- 
ters of  flowers  at  the  end  of  straight  stems.  It  should  also 
be  given  plenty  of  room  and  kept  rather  in  the  background. 
There  are  of  course  plants  suited  for  carpeting  j^ortions 
of  the  flower  garden  and  rock  garden  that  are  not  used  for 

their  flowers,  which  are  generally 
insignificant.  Such  are  most  of 
tbe   Sem])ervivums,   or  house-leeks. 


\iW^^W^0^^)^    There  is  S.  arachnoideum,  cobweb 
"  '^^     ,'  r-![/^'J'.^^M|i»  house-leek,  an  alpine  plant,  with  its 


small  rosettes  covered  ^vitll  cob- 
webby hairs  ;  tectoru7n,  the  common 
house-leek,  and,  one  of  the  finest  and 
largest  of  all,  S.  calcareum.  The  last 
named  has  regular  bluish  leaves 
tipped  each  with  a  purple  spine, 
)rief  list  of  hardy  herbaceous  j^ei'en- 


NEW  YORK  IRON-WEED. 

(VERNOMA   NOVEBORACENSIS. ) 

Before  closinii-  this  I 


nials  I  must  refer  to  the  Christmas  roses,  Ilellehovus  nigei\ 
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CHRISTMAS  ROSE. 

(hELLEBORUS   NIGER.) 


whicli  I  caiiiiot  exactly  ttTiii  auTunin  tiowers.  Tliey  hloom 
so  late  that.  l)y  using  a  frame  over  tliciii  and  tlius  securing 
a  little  protection,  their  Iteaiitiful  wliite  t^o^\•ers  may  l)e  had 
at  Christmas.     They  slionld  l»e  plauti^d  in  a  .shady  positiou 

and  moist  soil,  as  they  ai'e  impatient 
of  dry  weather.     H.  niger  altifolhis 

T-~,  is    one  of  the    best  varieties,   with 

T        *       pinkish  \\  hite  flowers  and  the  idiar- 
j        S        ac'teristic  dark-green  foliage. 
*  y;^  The    niairiiiflcent    Japanese    and 

Chinese  chry.santlieniuiiis  should  l)e 
'_ri\"eii  liltei'al  space,  l)Ut  my  e.xcuse 
l'(»r  not  i-onsidei'imr  them  is  their 
lack  of  liai'dine->s.  'riie\-  ma\  live 
and  thri\e  with  some  protection,  l>ut  tliere  is  no  ceilainty. 
'I  he  propel'  way  (<•  gi'ow  tliem  i>  to  cultivate  sti-om:"  jilants 
in    ptits   and    set    tliem    out    in    eail\    fall,    just    liefore   they 
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AUTUMN  CROCUS. 

(COLCHICUM    AUTUMNALE.) 


bloom,    with    tlie    expectation    of   lifting    tlicni  when  the 

flowers  have  gone. 

Colchicuni     autmnnale,    common      meadow-saffron,     is 

known    as    the    autumn    crocus,   and    is   one  of   the  latest 

flowers  to  appear  in  our  beds  and  borders 

out-of-doors.      The   flowers    appear   alone 

without  leaves,  and  consist   of  six   lance- 
shaped    somewhat    spi-eading   petals,   I'osy 

purple  in  color,  and  supported  only  an  inch 

or  two  above  ground.     The  leaves  begin  to 

grow    after   the  flowers  cease,   and   reach 

their  fullest  development  the  following  spring  and  early 

summe]'.      They    are    lance-shaped,    dark    olive-green,    and 

about    nine    to    twelve    inches   long. 

The  dahlias  constitute 
a  well-known  class  of  late 
flowering-plants,  and  pre- 
sent a  rich  variety  of  color 
at  a  season  when  flowers 
are  scarce.  Their  forms, 
however,  are  stiff  and  ar- 
tificial looking,  and  the 
more  they  are  "perfected" 
by  cultivation  the  stiff er 
they  seem  to  become. 

These  objections,  how- 
ever, do  not  apply  to 
the  single  dahlias,  that 
have  been  deservedly  increasing  in  reputation  of  late.  Their 
colors   are  quite  varied   and   their   single   petals    graceful. 
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Not\vitli8taii<liiiL'"  tli«'  nival  l»rauty  of  many  (l(>ul)lc  tiowcis. 
there  is  iiiiicli  t<>  ln'  said  in  favor  nf  the  more  liuniMt* 
sini^le-lilooiiiin'j;  kin* is. 

'I'lit'  t'liiploN  iin-nt  <»f  lifri>ac*'ous  plants  in  tlie  woods  oi- 
in  i:ia>s  is  a  cliaiininL:"  mt-tliod  of  di«<jila\inu:  tht-ir  most 
cliai-acti'ii^tic  Ix-aiities  ;  and  for  natui'al  <'lVt'ct^  in  connection 
with  i<M-k\\ork  \v\\  main  varieties  are  in\alualtl<\  A\  itinn 
tile  limits  of  the  i^ardfii.  however,  and  in  the  >oil  that  can  he 
there  readilx  }>re[)ared,  hardy  herhareous  plants  Avill  thrive 
and  i;n>\\  a--  nowhere  else.  It  ma\  he  somewhat  less  natural, 
and  perhaps  le-s  artistic,  hut  it  is  human,  and  it  suits  the 
iloweis.  1  helieve  that  the  suggestion  of  any  diagram 
jirriinLremeiit  of  herhaceous  plants  will  l»e  liar<lly  protitahle. 
One  would  as  easily  suggest  an  arrangement  for  a  hompiet 
()f  jiowei-.  It  should  he  irregular,  and  so  disposed  as  to 
prevent  one  jdaiit  from  ohscuring  the  heauties  of  the  otheiN. 
The  large  ones  slioiiM  come,  as  a  rule,  somewhere  at  the  hack, 
and  the  next  size  Hearer  the  front,  and  >o  oii  to  the  >malh'st. 
It  is  >imj>le  eiioii'jh.  A  knowledge  of  the  hahits  of  the 
})lants  and  L:""'"d  natural  taste  will  do  the  work  well  if  the 
aho\e  ireiicial     luli-    i->    followed.       'Idlese    hel'l  )aceoU->    plants 

ma\'  hi-  planted  etVectiveU  on  the  lawn  in  connection  ^^v  in 
front  of  the  -hruhheries.  First  trees,  then  shi-uhs,  then 
herhaceoii^  plants  oi'  wild  llowcr-^.  and  tinally  grass.  This 
is  the  natural  arrani^cmeiit  of  >ucli  lawn  plantations. 


pSis^ 


CHAPTER  X. 

GRANDMOTHER'S  GARDEN. 


URING  early  boyliood,  T  paid  long 
visits  at  the  home  of  a  dear  old 
grandmother,  in  one  of  the  most 
thoroughly  crystallized  towns  of 
New  England.  Grandmother  was 
a  Quaker  of  the  old  school,  and 
a  pillar  of  the  meeting,  conse- 
quently everything  al)out  her  was 
of  the  a[)proved  old-time  sort.  The  garden,  certainly,  was 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  I  think  I  see  no\\',  the  sober, 
dignified  Quaker  ladies,  attired  in  suitable  dove-color,  pacing 
the  garden  walks  or  daintily  plucking  flowers.  Surely  finer 
flowers  never  grew  than  were  reared  in  that  garden,  for  the 
maintenance  it  received  was  exquisite.  What  sunny  hours 
we  children  sj^ent  in  it.  And  it  was  truly  a  charming  spot, 
thoufjh  somethinii:  must  be  allowed  for  the  irlamour  of 
boyish  freshness  and  spirits.  I  feel,  indeed,  after  seeing 
all  the  modei'n   inventions,  that    1   could   cheei-fullv  forego 


i^Mj  GRAXDMOTHERS  GARDEN. 

the  most  ]»laziii«r  eiTects  that  we  behold  nowadays  on 
expensive  lawns,  for  the  privilege  of  eujoyinLf  once  more 
the  old  j^ardeii  l»eliiii<l  Lrrandiiiother* s  house.  I  wish  you 
couhl  see  the  «piaiiit  old  }>lace  as  I  recall  it  aftei'  the  lapse 
of  iiiaiiN'  \eai"s.  It  was.  I  cdnfess,  a  soinewliat  formal  and 
prim  alVair:  Imt  tliere  Avas  nothinLT  eomnionplaee  or  vulgar 
al»out  it,  as  in  the  l>aser  sort  of  wliat  is  now  called  ril>l»ou 
fjardening.  ( >n  the  cctntrary.  tliere  was  a  distinct  flavor  of 
indi\idualitv  in  the  c-liaracter  of  its  appeai'ance.  The  de- 
signer, being  eitlier  a  practical  housewife,  or  inspired  by 
one.  had  thought  of  many  things  besides  mere  ornament, 
and  even  the  oi'nament  had  a  distinct  difference,  which  gave 
this  gaitltMi  a  special  suggestiveness  of  its  own. 

The  paths  wei'e  laid  out  with  entire  regulaiity,  and 
marked  w  ith  long  i-ows  or  borders  of  dwarf  box  :  but  there 
the  regnlarit}'  and  sameness  ceased,  unless  Ave  count  as  regu- 
lar tile  >ciupulously  kept  gravel  of  the  walks,  bedded  with 
white  ])ebbles.  Such  a  gai'deii  natuialK  hml  its  L:i"a]>e-\ine. 
trained  on  some  suitable  suppoits,  which,  in  this  case,  ha}»- 
peiied  to  be  the  stable  wall.  The  next-door  neiLrhboi-.  I 
rememher.  had  an  aibtu-  t'<'i'  his  grape-vines,  that  beu'an.  a» 
it  seemed,  imw  lit-rc  in  particulai',  and  ended  twenty  feet  olf 
with  ilir  nio^l  dtdii:lit ful  neglect  of  an\  wh\'  oi'  wherefore, 
except  that  ii  cxivtcd  fni'  the  gfaj K'-vine ;  that  was  evi- 
•  h-ntly  eiHiii'jh  for  I  )eacoii  Jones.  No\\ada\s  su<-li  an 
arhoj-  iiiu^t  lia\e  done  diit\  alike  as  a  place  for  seat>>.  for 
a  jiioiiiciiadc,  and  also  foi'  the  displax  ot  architectural 
oi'uament  in  tin-  (Jut-en  Anne  st\le.  Not  that  such  a  triple 
performance  of  dut\  i>-  not  jn-oper  enoiiL:li.  I'Ut  oid\'  it  Avas 
nut  the  way  of  irardens  of  thoM-  earlier  da\s. 
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For  the  ecoooinies  of  the  house,  there  were  nil  sorts 
of  fragrant  herbs,  such  as  thyme,  sweet-marjory,  sage,  mint, 
and  half  a  dozen  other  sweet-smelling 
and  savory  plants,  that  were  on  this 
account,  howevei',  none  the  less  attrac- 
tive as  ornaments  of  the  garden.  They 
were  not  only  delightful  in  themselves, 
but  delightful  Ijecause  they  reminded 
us  of  grandmother's  wonderful  store- 


closet,  from  which  issued  so  many  good 
things. 

But  grandmother's  garden  was, 
before  all  things,  a  productive  flower 
gai"den.  Unlike  modern  gardens,  created  for  external 
show  alone,  it  was  a  real  storehouse  of  color  and  odor, 
out  of  which  one  could,  day  after  day,  gather  rich  ti'easures, 
and  yet  leave  its  beauty  apparently  undimmed.  Everybody 
about  the  house,  boys  included,  was 
welcome  to  pluck  a  flower  occasion- 
ally without  let  or  hindrance.  The 
flowers,  indeed,  seemed  actually  to 
enjoy  being  plucked.  They  were  not, 
of  course,  specially  rare,  and  yet  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  it  might  be  difficult 
to  find  some  of  them  nowadays.  Tlieir 
simple  charms  have,  in  fact,  been  al- 
most entirely  obscured  by  the  glitter- 
inir  novelties  of  tlie  modei-n  lioiticul- 
tural  world.  For  instance,  thei'e  were  those  I'icli  old  damask 
roses.     They  are  seldom  if  ever  seen  now ;    and  yet  Avhat 
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masses  of  them  tlieiv  were  in  graiuliiiotbei's  garden,  mid 
how  Wfll  I  icrni'inber their  rioli  color,  and  the  delightful  <>dor 
they  exhaled  when  the  de^v  was  resting  on 
their  petals.  Where  shall  we  find  now 
such  beds  of  sweet-scented  pinks. — not  car- 
nations, hut  real  hardy  pinks, — and  such 
swrt't-willianis  ?  In  few  plac-cs  ;  for  they 
ait'  out  of  fa-hioii  now.  Tall  clustei's  of 
jdiloxcs  stood  here  and  tliciv-.  l)]iU'  lark- 
Spurs,  tall,  (plaint,  and  loNcly,  nodded 
above  carpets  of  j'oitulaca  xinc,  studded 
^vith  scarlet  flowt^rs. 
Broad  patches  of 
the  crorLreous  hci-l)- 


aceous  pt^ony   were 

striking    in    effect, 

close 

gling  foliage  am 


p 


FALL  LARKSPUR. 

(otLCMlMUM     tLATUM.  ) 

appraiaiict'  of  which  fail  not  to 
cliaiiii  tli('('\-(*  <'\-('n  now,  amid  thi^ 
mult  it  ijiliiious  resources  of  tile  mod- 
em gaid  filer. 

Snowdrops,  crocuses,   and   other 
hulhs  u-ed    lo  s])fiirj'  u|»  as  if  li\    m.auic.  \ear  after  \ear,  m 
Heclutled     >pots     of    Llialldlllot  liei'^     uardeii.        l-]\ideiilly    no 
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definite  aiTangement  had  been  applied  to  aii\  of  these 
phints,  but  somehow  they  were  seen  to  be  greath'  to  tlie 
advantage  of  the  general  effect.  All  stood  together,  just  as 
they  happened  to  come,  l)eliind  the  l)oi'(h'rs  of  Itox,  in  the 
rich,  weedless  l)i'own  eartli.  How  fresli  that  ])i'owii  eartli 
smelled  as  it  was  dug  uj)  in  early  s[)ring !  Of  other 
climbers  than  the  grape-vine  tliei-e  ^vere  fe\v.  Wistarias, 
clematises,  and  the  long  list  of  similar  2>lauts  of  the  present 
day  were  little  used  then.  Filling  their  place  in  their  own 
attractive  way,  wei'e  delicate  morning-glories  and  graceful 
cypi'ess  vines,  trained  with  some  formality  and  with  almost 
reverential  care. 

These  I'eminiscences  may  and  should  have  a  distinct 
pui'pose  and  effect  on  j^resent  landscape  gardening  undertak- 
ings. Let  our  circumstances  and  intentions  be  what  they 
may,  we  can  certainly  build  up  for  ourselves  once  more 
some  genuine  development  of  these  quaint  old  garden 
recollections.  We  can,  I  think,  do  it  all  the  better  if  we  are 
poor  and  have  only  a  half  aci'e  or  a  scant  25  x  100-foot  lot. 

In  that  case  Ave  should  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Sunnyside 
(Irvington,  N.  Y.),  and  see  how  Washington  Irving  did,  by 
fine  instinct  alone,  for  he  was  hardly  a  landscape  gardener, 
what  few  landscape  gardeners  would  have  the  simple  self- 
control  to  attempt.  A  plain  rambling  house  set  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  with  one  walk  winding  from  the  pic- 
turesque lane  to  the  porch  and  door-step,  half  a  dozen  oi- 
more  elms  and  maples,  a  few  simple  flowers,  blue  and  white, 
along  the  base  of  the  dwelling,  and  \'ou  have  literally  all 
thei'e  is  of  the  lawn.  Not  a  coleus  Ix'd,  not  a  shi'ub,  noth- 
ing Init  exquisitely  kept  turf  and   a  few  stately   old  trees. 
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The  ivpose,  tlie  tli^Miiiy,  tlie  (|iiaiiit  siin])licity.  and  iiiicon- 
sfioiis  sielf-rrstraiiit  <.f  Siiiiiiyside  is  my  ideal  (»t'  what  a 
small  placf  -liouM  !»»'  witli  a  grandmothers  Lfardeii 
Ixdiiml  it. 

But  the  reader  Avill  say, 
pt'i'liap^.  I  have  my  acres  «if 
laii<l  with  drives,  I'htidodeii- 
d i( 111  i:'r« >u J I-. shrill >1  >ei'ies, green 
houses,  beds  of  cannas  and  co- 
leiises,  and  yet  why  cannot  I 
too  have  my  grandmothers 
Liarden  {     You     can    have     it, 


,i 


-  <5 


1   t     without    doul)t,    l>ut    since    it 
/if      will  ])e  necessarily  out  of  keep- 


COREOPSIS     LANCOLATA. 


inu"  Wltll  the  liClieral  scctpe  ot 
\  ( iiir  place,  \  ou  will  lia\'e  to 
isolate  it  and  •-lint  it  from  \  iew 
with  lai-ge  trees  and  slirul>s 
>~x|   S{  ^'^   that   it   will   l>e  a   surprise 

when  dist'oxered,  and  not 
count  in  the  Li'ener.al  elVect  of 
the  lawn. 

in  oiijcr  to  explain  what  I  nieaii,  1  ha\  e  iiit  roilucccl  a 
jdaii  of  a  place  near  <  )ran'j'c,  N.  d..  where  jn-t  tlii^  ari'aiige- 
nient  for  a  'jrandiiioihei's  garden  was  undertaken.  it  is 
not,  of  couise,  exact  1\  what  wf  reiiieiiil)er  our  grandiii«»th- 
er's  garden  to  ha\e  \)vv\\,  ntln  r  liint.y,  otin  r  iii<(ini(  rs, — hut 
it  is  hiiill  oil  the  same  plan,  aniplilie*!  and  perfected  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  richness  of  i>iir  iiiod.Tii  li--t  of  jiereu- 
nial   garden    I'lant--.       It    is   less  (piaiiii.   I    acknowledge,  less 


^  '^^^I51ll^lf^l;^£^  III 
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<»l(l-tiiiiy,  liiit  it  lias 
as  iiiucli  ([Uaintness  as 
the  old  rooms  with 
the,  graiidiiiother's  f  ur- 
iiitinc  st'Pii  in  modern 
li(tiis«'s,  and  i>  <iiiirr  as 
iiiucli  ill  kt'i'iiim:. 

Lt't  us  look  at  the 
jtlaii.      It  rf|irt'S('iii-«  a 

|»Ia<M*    of     tlilff     ;irr»'S. 

Iifi't'  is  a  l)road  drixc 

that  H\V('f|»  l||i    to   I  lie 

front  of  t  1h'  In  •ii-<f  and 
t  ln'ii  turns  and   passes 
ont  to  tin-  Itain.      A 
ulouij  t  lit-  sidt'-.  i.f  tin 
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place  are  planted  ooDtinuous  Ixjrdei's   of  mixed   ti'ees  and 

slirubs  intended    to    secure  a  sense  of  seclusion,  while  in 

front  are  left  two  openings  to  give 
a  view  of  passers-l)y  and  a  glimpse 
of  outside  life  and  coinpaiiionslnp. 

On  tlie  left  of  the  house  a  walk 
winds  from  the  front  door  to  a  fine 
old  shade  tree  Avith  a  seat  around 
it,  and  so  along  the  outside  l)order 
of  shrubbery  to  a  summer-house 
in  the  rear.  At  the  back  of  the 
liouse  the  ground  originally  sloped 

up  rapidly  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  form  a  terrace  in 

order  to  manage  the  drainage  successfully. 

Between  this  terrace  and  the  house,  shut  in  by  shrub- 
bery on  both  sides,  was  arranged  a  mat  of  carpet  bedding 

carefully  designed  with  Alternantheras,  Echeverias,  Pyretli- 

rums^   and    <Tnaplialiums,  so   as   to 

secure    an   artistic    arrangement    of 

vivid  green,  yello^\■,  red,  and  white. 

The  spot  is  isolated,  and  part,  as  it  ,j^ 

were,    of    the    architecture    of    the 

house.      In     such    places    only,    on 

country    places,     do     we    consider 

planting    of    this    kind    admissible. 

In  any  other  spot,  away  from  the 

house,    such    designs    are    artificial 

and  out  of  key. 

Passing  up  two  flights  of  stone  steps  that  ascend  to  the 

terrace  with  their  intervening  terrace  walk,  we  come  to  the 


dill 
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terrace   ijarden.   or  to  what   comes   as  near  to  the   L'rand- 

niotlu'r's  LTardeii  as  wv  ought  to  expect  to  get  on  such  a  i>lace. 

It   consists  of  a  phit  of  green  turf  witli  the  corners  cut 

to  ;iu  octaironal  liiu'.  and  then  a  hordtM'  of  eiglit  feet  for  tlie 

rei^ular  hardv  <rai"<hMi  flowering  plants,  lined  on  the  farther 

side  l»v  clipped  walls  of  Califoi'nia  privet. 

<  >n    either   collier  <>f    the    grass   plat    are   tall    urns  for 

flowers,   and    still    fai'ther    in    are   tall    clusters   of   trra-sses, 

making  four  keypoints  <»f  etl'ect.     <  )ne  of  these  is  made  (►f 

the     dazzling     white     vai'iegated 

"^^  -\ -^1  ;\><  V  -.'..  haniboo   (AriimJo   Jjoiuir    I'itrii- 

--  .,         <j((f((),   sometimes    called    I'ihhon 

;,.         grass,    mingled    with     a     Mazing 

%  ,^^        spike     or    two     of    the    red-hot 

''^  ^  poker  }>lant  or  Knijyhojia  alceoiJes 

^  (Ti'itoma    Uraria    iirandtjiora ). 

...^•^fe^^i^l.;-..  ,-4.  These     plants     are     not    entirely 

■  •■^'    ■'.        '^^ 
"^  -  hardy,  and    need    protection   in   a 

STIPA  PENNATA.  ^.^.p.^,.      ,1,^,.;,^^.      ^^.jj^^^,,.  ^.^llother 

of  these  groups  is  made  up  of  a  tender  l)Ut  splendid- 
looking  grass,  ( r  ijiK  rl Hill  unji  nfi  iiiiK  })ainpas  grass,  \\ith 
graceful  foliage  and  loiiu"  sihci-y  plumes.  The  third 
clump  consists  of  the  hardy  Erimith us  Mai'enna^  resembling 
panijtas  <_;rasv,  and  glow  iiig  ten  oi-  tweh'e  feet  high.  h.nhdla 
.Jiijniincn  rdi-i, ijiitti  and  Zthriiui  constitute  the  t'oiirtli  and 
best  clniiip.  The\-  art-  entirel\-  liaid\  ami  \ cry  oniaiiienlal 
with  tlu'ii'  lca\('s  striped  and  banded  with  white,  and  their 
stalks  four  to  six  fcft  hi'^li,  bcariiiLC  ciiil\ -feat  lured  plumes. 
Ftstuca  ijlducd  and  Sdjui  ^iinimtii  ha\«'  also  their  jijaces 
as  attractive  irra-sses. 
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And  llo^\'  we  may  in- 
dicate the  special  points  ^ 
of   resemblance   in  this 
design    to    the     grand- 
inothei'''s  garden.     They 
are   to  be  fonnd  princi- 
pally in   the  border  of 
plants    eight   feet    wide 
that  skirts  the  walk  and 
grass  plat.     Each  angle 
of  this  grass  plat  is  cut       {■ 
off,  making  a  large  eight- 
sided  figure   "with   four  * 
long  and  four  short  sides.  A  strip 
of  tiirf  two  feet  wide  is  first  left, 
and  then  comes  the  mixed  skirt- 
ing  border   of    hardy    perennial 
plants,  relieved   against  the  dark 
green     clipped     wall     of   privet. 
Here,    as   in    the    gi-and mother's 
garden,  there  is  plenty  of  color 
and  odor  scattered  about  in  some- 
what   promiscuous   fashion,    and 
ready  to  the  hand  for  plucking  or 
not,    as    the   passing    mood    may 
determine. 

In  a  general  way,  the  large- 
growing  plants  are  placed  at  the 
back,  beyond  a  row  of  lower 
habit,    and    next    the    path    we 
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liud  the  smaller  speciiueiis.  Taken  as  a  whole,  however, 
the  ap[)earaiK-e  of  the  plants.  <>iie  to  two  feet  a})ait.  wouLl 
be  ealleil  entirely  iiregnlar,  and  instead  of  bare  spaded  earth, 
c'tMieiallv  c<^nsidered  necessary  in  such  places,  tlie  entire  sur- 

face    beneaih    the    plants    is 

(•o\  (M'ed     \\\\\\     \arieties      of 

haidy    crecjieis,  ><iich   as 

ni<»ne\'woi't,  jieriw  inkle. 

.*^         seduiii.  -aiulw  <»rt,  intun- 

^v  tain   e\erlastini:-,  ai'abis, 

'-   "^  or  lock  cress,  not  for- 

~*  gettinL^    the     pretty 

reepiiiL'"    foriret-nie-not, 

and    the    tui'tiiii:-    daisy, 

with     its     h»vely     litth' 

flowers. 

All  the  pL-uits  in  this 
b<)i'(h'i-  are  eiitii'el\'  liardw  and  will  last  U^v  many  years 
witlmnt  beiiiLi"  lenewed.  Any  one  may  enjoy  heic  abundant 
color  and  o!h)r  of  the  most  charniiiii:-  kin(h  loi-  the  ij^i'eater 
jiai't  of  the  \  ear.  I''ii'>t,  in  earl\  spi'ini:\  peep  out  flowers 
of  tin-  lo\-ely  blue  he|iati('as,  of  the  trailinof  arl)Utus,  the 
daiiiiN  .\e\\  i'lii'jlaiid  ma\  llow »')'.  and  certain  of  the  anemo- 
ne>  oi'  \\ind-t1o\\  »'!•>.  Tlic  bjoodi-oot,  (  Sdixf  II i N((i-i((  C(Un(- 
diiiKit<J  too.  \rv\  dwai'f.  i<  al\\a\s  eau'erly  looked  for  in 
(•ally  spi'inLT.  "ii  account  of  the  <lelicate  chai'm  of  its  pure 
Aviiitc  buds  ti-ndcil\-  eid'olde(l  with  lca\  cs  :  latci' on,  a  clump 
o|    i|s  «.|m'1i<m1  tlowci's  arc  \rv\   >lio\\\. 

'I'licii    in    .Ma\   coiuc  still    more.  and.  if   possible,  lo\-elier 
llowcr.s,  man\   of  which  last   on  fai'  into  summci-.      Such  are 
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larkspurs,  garden  j)iiiks,  the  exquisite  stemless  gentian 
( Gentiana  oca f (lis J,  caudy  tuft  ( Ibcris).  the  asphodels,  fa- 
vorites of  the  ancients ;  several  beautiful  species  of  violets, 
and  charming  species  of  anemone,  still  1  dooming  on  into  sum- 
mer. Stiictly  summer-LlooiuiiiLi-  kinds  of  herbaceous  plants 
there  are,  of  coui'se.     Here,  in  summer,  are  bright  yelloA\' 


JAPAN  WIND-FLOWER. 
(anemone  japonica-honorine  joubert.) 


Achllleas,  the  quaint  and  exquisite  blue  and  yellow  AiiniJe- 
gias,  or  hardy  columbines,  with  strangely  foi-med  petals,  the 
dainty  harebells,  showy  Coreoj^dses^  day  lilies,  certain  lovely 
species  of  gentian,  the  wonderful  scarlet  cardinal-ilower, 
brilliant  red  poppies,  rich  blue  and  scarlet  foxglove  like 
Pentstemons,  Vcronica.%  white  Astilhe  Japonica,  the 
garden  phloxes,  LiatrU  or  blazing  star,  and  the  purple 
foxo^love. 
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Autuiiiu  tiov.ers  are  iioi  ioignru-n.  Ma-s<<  .if  iroljleii- 
lod  (  SoliiliO/iiJ^  ii\\i\  nraiiLTe-c-oloivd  iiiilkw  fed  (  AsthpinsJ^ 
and  |iui*|tle  astei's  ;irc  scatttM'ed  tlir(»u<j:li- 
oiit    the    l»<irdt'i-:    tilt'    Idue 

Aroillfn  III   i(  lit  II  III  iii(l<:^(\\'  aii- 

t uiiiii  iiKink— li 1.  llie  euri- 

(111-  clu'loiic,  or  turtle's  liead. 
and  tlif  dwai'fer  kinds  >.\[ 
>illd1<>\\'el's. 

Last.  1iiit  not  least,  just 
Ix'fort'  winter  sets  in,  \ve 
d\\(dl  with  delight  on  the 
liiilliant  yellow  and  puiple  flowers  of  the  ehrvs- 
antluMiinnis  and  ( "hi-istinas  i-oses.  ^  our  atten- 
r  tion  has  hcen  direi-te(l  in  this  descriptii'n  to  onlv 
a  iVw  of  the  jtlaiit'^  in  thi^  lioi'dcr  of  mixed 
liai'ds  flowers.  ]\Iort'  than  a  hundretl  and  tiftv 
\  ariit  ifs  al'e  used. 

Before     leaving     tin-     sul>jeet,    it    seems 
M'ortli    Avhile    t(^    dwell 
oi'    a    moment     on    the 
;i|>aii  irises,  planted    in       '     ^  ^' 
distinct  lines  Nvilhin         -        !^ 
thi'ee  formal  ivcesses 
of      the      ('alifornia 
]tri\et,  arranL:'ed    f(»r 
iheii'    reception. 
Tliex    appeal'  in    the 
spring,  and    ])resenl,  with  their  euiiou->   forms  and  hues — as 
sfT-aU'j'e  ;iiid  I'-'aiitiful  in  t  heii' w;i\  a«>  aii\  orchid — <tne  of  the 
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iiu)st  unique  and  cliarniing  effects  in  the  eutire  gai'ilen.     The 

broad,  straight  paths  that  run  past  all   these  flowers,  and 

the  grass  plat  and  croipiet  ground 

make    a    worth}'    frame    for    our 

V)order,   and    everywhere    the   eye 

meets,  at  almost  any  season  of  the 

year,  objects  of  interest. 

This  place  has,  therefore,  an 
attraction  that  is  related  some- 
what to  the  charm  grandmotlier's 
irarden  possessed  for  us  in  early 
days.  There  is,  first,  the  neatness  and  perfect  keeping 
that  suits  the  level  space  adjoining  a  terrace  and  the 
architectural  lines  of  a  house,  and  tlien  tliere  is  all  the 

profusion,  and  far  more  tkan  the 
variety,  that  ckaracteiized  the  floral 
treasures  of  the  old-faskioned  exam- 
ple. More  than  that,  we  have  indi- 
viduality of  beauty,  which  is,  in  one 
sense,  the  best  of  all  beauty,  fostered 
in  the  hio-hest  des^ree.  One's  eco- 
nomical  instincts  are  satisfied  with 
the  idea  of  possessing  flowers  that 
need  no  re-setting  year  by  year,  and 
one's  instinct  for  beauty  can  certainly  ask  for  no  more 
abundant  feast  tlian  is  liere  spread  out. 


JAPAN    IRIS. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

BEDDING  PLANTS. 


•  liiiL;-,  or  carpet  IxMldiuo-  aw  famil- 
iar to  every  one  wlio  ^'ives  tlowers 
the  slightest  consideration.  Farm 
(loor-yaids  and  Newport  lawns 
alike  disport  themselves  in  the 
L:a\  l>ut  uni'ortuiiatel\'  f>ften  garish 
colors  of  the  coleiis  and  Li'eranium. 
No  need  to  ad\"ocate  theii'  use.  Tliey  have  aidiirxcd  a 
foothold  thai  is  not  likcK  to  he  >;oon  >liaktii.  Tlir  uni- 
versal delight  in  ii(di  color  is  satisfied  1)\  their  einjiloxinent 
and  the  expense  of  their  emplo\  ineiit  is  conipaiat i\(dy 
small. 

'I'liey  ha\e  long  ago  come  to  sta\'.      it  llieiffoi'e  l>eh<»\"es 

n<  cal-efldlx     to  consider  hel-e    li..\\     the\    shoidd    l>eemplo\('d 

in  any  delinile  attempt  at  a  harmonious  ariaiiLiemeiit  of  a 
\vell-ap[toinled  lawn.  As  we  lind  them  presented  on  man\' 
grasH  ])lats,  tlieir  ap|ieai-ance  i>  \  ulnar,  iidiarmoniou>«.  and 
Karltarie.       1  he  discord  of  coloi-  shocks  one  like  an  accumii- 
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latioii  of  false  notes  in  music.  So  common,  moreover,  lias 
this  bad  composition  grown,  that  some  of  tlic  most  refined 
and  enlightened  spirits  among  landscape  gardeners  liave 
declared  unqualified  ^var  against  all  color  and  cni-pet  bed- 
ding whatsoever.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  this  is 
a  prejudice  and  a  narrow  one. 

The  reasonable  view,  the  artistic  instinct,  would  be, 
I  am  sure,  to  consider  each  coleus  and  geranium  as  a  single 
beautiful  plant  and  therefore  deserving  employment  in 
artistically  conceived  designs  and  appropriate  sui'round- 
ings.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  consider  the  employment  of 
a  coleus  or  geranium  as  I'ecpiiring  any  different  general 
principle  of  landscape-gardening  arrangement  from  that  of 
shrubs  and  trees.  The  coleus  is  taken  up  in  the  fall — 
though  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  that — and  new  planta- 
tions of  it  made  in  the  following  spring,  but  lack  of  hardi- 
ness should  affect  not  at  all  the  necessity  for  applying  the 
ai'tistic  principles  of  landscape  gardening  to  all  branches  of 
the  art.  Color  and  form  are  given  to  the  artist  to  use, 
Avh ether  it  be  in  the  shape  of  a  coleus  or  an  elm  tree, 
and  it  is  his  business  to  see  that  the  color  and  form  ai'e 
arranged  in  the  composition  in  the  most  effective,  har- 
monious, and  pleasing  way.  The  principles  governing  their 
arrangement  are,  moreover,  the  same  in  both  cases. 

Now  all  this  is  doubtless  evident  as  soon  as  we  give  the 
subject  reasonable  consideration.  Why,  then,  the  prejudice 
against  the  use  of  bedding  plants,  as  evinced  Ijy  persons 
of  unquestionable  taste.  It  nuist  be  mere  thoughtlessness ; 
for  if  they  would  only  think  for  a  moment,  they  nuist 
8ee  that  the  arrantrement  of  an  oval  bed  of  coleuses  and 
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centaiirea<j  into  a  oflariiiL''  (•oinMiiation  of  stripes  and  formal 
hands  of  ivd,  wliitf,  and  yt-llow,  like  some  LfiL^antii-  pastry 
cook's  tart,  does  n<it  pievent  a  ])etter  luetliod  Iteinu  employed 
lt\  a  1  tetter  desiiruer. 

Wlien  we  lia\"e  iliawn  a  w  ell-dt"«ii.fn(Ml  IhmI  (Mi  pa}»er, 
liowe\er,  N\  (*  have  only  eoinnieneed  to  solve  the  ]»rol»lem  «>f 
i;ood  designing  for  hechling.  The  scheme  must  he  made  to 
fit  a  certain  spot,  and  must  be  harmonized  and  adjusted  to 
its  surroundings.  For  instance,  a  certain  decoi-ative  bed 
around  the  fountain  at  L'nion  S(piare,  New  Yoi'k,  may  look 


1.  ALTERNANTHERA. 

2.  ACALYPHA  MACROPHYLLA. 


3.  ACALYPHA  MUSAICA. 

4.  GERANIUM  (qwarfi. 


all  I'lLdit,  while  a  similarU'  arram:ed  bed  on  a  C'eiiti'al  Park 
meadow  would  >li<>ck  tlie  sense  of  hai'inoiiN. 

L«'t  us  coiisidci'  I'of  a  moment  this  arrangement  of  ln-d- 
•  ling  jdants  aioiind  the  I'liion  S(|uare  fountain.  It  is  one 
tNpical  illusti-ation.  in  ^'•ood  work  of  (his  ^oit.  a<  I  have 
nieiiiioiM'd.  tht'i-c  must  be  a  deiinite  iccoLMiil  ion  of  all  the 
general  |iiinciples  of  landsi-ape-gai'deiiiiii;-  art.  I'ropei'ly 
adjusted  riiipliasis  must  be  secui'ed,  and  t  he  t  realment  aj>- 
jtroximated  in  miniature  to  that  of  the  ordinar\  lawn. 
ConKe(|Uently  w«'  find    in  the  Inlon   Scpiare  illustration  the 
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grass  of  tlie  lawn  ivpivseiited  l)y  the  dwarf,  close-set  alter- 
uantheras,  the  shrul)s  by  the  coleuses  aiul  geraiiiums,  and 
tlie  trees  by  tlie  larger  forms  of  the  acalyplias. 

The  relations  of  these  parts  are,  it  will  l)e  seen,  nidike 
those  of  the  different  features  of  the  lawn,  but  they  are 
carefully  stndied,  so  as  to  bring  them  into  artistic  and 
effective  relations  with  eacli  other  and  with  the  ofleamins: 
water  and  the  floating  ponddilies.  Tlie  higher  pai'ts  of  the 
bed  are  not  so  high  as  \o  obscure  the  effect  of  the  Avater- 
plants,  and  the  lower  parts  have  a  sufficient  expanse  in 
places  to  afford  the  eye,  although  in  miniature,  a  little  of 
the  pleasiu'e  of  grass  spaces.  The  eye  is  attracted  from 
afar  by  the  jeweldike  effect  of  brilliant  color,  and  yet  ^^dlen 
the  fountain  is  reached  all  parts  are  so  nicely  adjusted  to 
each  other  that  the  gaze,  dwelling  for  a  moment  with  de- 
light on  the  bedding,  passes  at  once  to  the  superior  charms 
of  the  water-lilies  and  fountain  spray.  When  we  compare 
such  a  fairly  adjusted  and  artistic  arrangement  of  bedding 
as  that  around  the  Union  Square  fountain  ^^'ith  the  ordinary 
coleus  bed  found  in  many  front-door  yards,  we  begin  to  see 
«diy  bedding  is  sometimes  severely  condenmed. 

I  think  the  main  difficulty  with  most  bedding  is  that 
the  designer  frequently  fails  to  recognize  the  value  of  proper 
emphasis  of  parts  in  arranging  his  flower  and  foliage  beds. 
He  uses  cannas  alone  or  he  uses  coleuses  and  geraniums 
alone.  Out  in  the  scrass  he  sets  a  stranire  and  intricate 
design  of  rosette-like  echeverias  and  calls  it  a  carpet-bed  or 
rug,  and  thinks  he  is  artistic.  The  plants  are  attractive 
individually,  and  the  arrangement  perhaps  curious  and  in- 
teresting, but  it  is  out  of  place,  out  of  key,  and  improperly 
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n-lau-d  r«>    it<   -iiirniindiiiors.     Tliey  seem   u!ilia])]\v  for  lack 
of  tlif  f. >ii._;viii.il  c'oiiipaiiy  they  liiid  in  nature. 

A-  a  nil*',  it  may  be  said  tliat  ornamental  jtlantimj:  (»f 
tlii^  eliaraetei".  namely,  bedding,  >li«iuld  ])e  restrieted  to  the 
immediate  neiLrli))orliood  df  arcliitectuial  structures  and  t«> 
small   cit\  s(juares   or  irreens.  wIhmv    the   riLri<l   lines  of  the 


BED  OF  CANNAS,   COLEUSES,    AND    ACALYPHAS. 

neii^liboriiiLf    masses   of    houses   ai'c    iuexitably,    to    the   eye, 
aswoeiai.'d   with  the  sciiii-arl  iticial-htokinu'  bcddiiiLT. 

A  t'a\-orabh'  ai'ian'_:eiiiciit  t'oi'  luMhliiiu'  ]'laiit>  will  be 
fouu.l  dii'cctK  a'jaiiist  tlie  wall  of  a  lai'u'e  buildiii--.  A  solid 
l>ack'_:-i<  luiid  alwa\s  fidiaiicf>  I  he  attraction  of  a  mass  ot 
beddiML^  I'^irsI  coim-  ihc  caiinas.  solanuin^,  oi' oi  her  lar^e- 
leaf  plants  a<_rainst  the  wall,  then  acalypha-,  colcuses, 
iLferaniums,  and  last  jt\rethi'ums  an«l  allernaiil  lieras. 
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There  is  one  feature  of  tlie  flower  or  folia2:e  bed  that  is 
:ipt  to  h><)k  stirt'  and  inartistic,  and  that  is  the  extreme  edge 
(»r  border.  This  is  usually  too  shar]>ly  cut  in  outline.  The 
l>lants  do  not  blend  w  irli  \\\v  l^mss,  and  the  sharp  transition 
line  is  not  airreeable.  T"  <»\ cictinic  this  stiffness  of  outline, 
sinj^le  phints  of  the  e(»leii.s  or  u-eraiiiuiii  size  should  be  set 
out  in  the  £(rass  just  beyond  the  actual  Ixirder  of  the  bed. 
Then  at  various  jioints  throughout  the  bed  the  }>yrethruni 
or  alternanthera  edging  the  masses  of  coleus  or  ireranium 
shnuhl  be  bi'ought  forward  close  to  the  low  border,  and 
here  and  tliei'e  several  of  them  should  be  allowed  to  get 
over  the  border  and  establish  themselves  in  the  neighbor- 
itiij  grass.  This  will  create  a  properly  related  emjdiasis  of 
oiitliiie,  a  pleasing  vaiiety,  and  irregularity  euou-h  to  just 
escape  formality.  There  must  be  necessarily  a  certain  pre- 
cisi(»n  of  lint^s,  but  the  tivatmeut  should  all  the  time  bear 
a  distinct  and  well-defined  kinship  to  that  employed  by 
nature  in  oui*  fields  and  pastures. 

I  lia\e  iidw  considered  two  conniion  types  of  bediling, 
one  a  iiariow  border  around  the  stone  coping  of  a  fountain, 
and  another  the  frerpiently  recurring  case  (»f  a  plantation 
again-t  the  wall  of  a  buihling. 

TluTf  is  another  and  still  moi-e  important  one,  in  the 
small  city  parks  for  instance,  w  here  tliei'e  is  no  biiiltling  or 
fountain  ai-ouud  which  to  mass  the  bi'.ldiiiL:'.  In  that  case 
tile  l»edding  slnjuld  be  arranged  as  foregrouutl  to  the  shmb 
groups,  leaving  the  main  lawn  s])ace  undiminished.  An 
illusti'atiun  of  this  arranLr<'iiicnt  ma\  be  seen  in  the  half-acre 
lawn  of  Jeanncttc  Park,  on  the  Kast  Ivivcr,  near  the  foot  of 
Broad  Sti'eet,  New    \'ork,  where   belts  of  i,dowin!j:  ci)leuse8 
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and  pyretLruiiis  wiiul  in  and  out  in  front  of  the  ii'ivgular 
masses  of  shrubs  and  border  their  confines.  At  irivu'ular 
intervals  iu  the  belts  of  coleuses  and  gladioluses  ai)|)eai' 
masses  of  cauuas  and  acalyphas. 

The  effect  thus  obtained  is  almost  tropical -like  in 
appearance,  and  yet  in  a  certain  sense  sul)ordinates  itself 
to,  and  blends  with,  the  masses  of  trees  and  shrubs.  It  is, 
moreover,  bright  and  cheerful,  and  decorative,  in  a  region 
full  of  dull  brick  and  stone  Iniildings,  whei'e  such  relic  ^  "  ; 
particularly  grateful. 

There  is  again  the  effect  of 
bedding  with  a  minimum  of  green- 
ward  at  Jackson  Square,  Thirteenth 
Street  and  Eightli  Avenue,  where 
the  open  available  centre  for  grass 
space  was  so  small  after  the  walks 
and  boundary  plantations  were 
made,  that  it  was  deemed  better  to 
fill  nearly  all  the  central  space  with 
a  bouquet  of  foliage  plants  of  many 
colors.  The  bed  was  an  irregular 
star-shape,  with  caunas  and  acalyphas  in  the  centre,  and 
coleuses  and  geraniums  and  pyrethrums  and  alternantheras 
on  the  outside. 

Masses  of  bananas,  cannas,  acalyphas,  geraniums,  etc., 
are  made  to  produce  excellent  effects  by  planting  them  in 
irregular  masses  up  and  down  a  steep  bank,  with  snigle 
specimens  of  acalyphas  and  geraniums  standing  outside  the 
main  groups.  I  question  much  indeed  whether  coleuses 
and  geraniums  should  be  planted  any\vhei'e  ^^•ith(^ut  such 
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\ii\j,y  j.i.iiii-  .1-  c-annas  and  aoalypbas  to  eiii}ilia>i/.t'  ami  if- 
lieve  amtliiiiLT  like  a  tiat  iii«»ii<»t«'ii(.iis  cii'cct.  Kvcii  in  tin* 
{•aik  at  tin*  foot  of  Canal  Street,  New  ^ Ork,  one  of  tlie 
j-ouirliest  ami  tiirtiest  t>f  HeiLrlilM.ili(K»il>.  w  In-ic  LMveii  L:ra>^ 
i>  a  jtiiceless  Itoon.  a  liit  ot"  massed  cannas.  ac-alyphas, 
eolcust's.  and  i;»'i-aninnis  have  been  intiodueed  et1eeli\«'ly 
witlioMi  injuring  the  <>|ieii  eentre  gra*>s  ett'ect. 

Sliatle  is  nf  course  all  iin[toi-tant  to  the  small  city  jiark, 
and  the  shatle  of  large  trees  is  entirely  <le- 
strueti\e  to  the  iri'owth  of  bedding  plants, 
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t.    COLEUS   VERSCHAFFELTII. 

i.  coleus  kirkpatrick. 
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8.  ACALYPHA   TRICOLOR. 

9.  ACALYPHA    MACROPHYLLA. 

10.  SALVIA   6PLEN0EN8. 

11.  80LANUM    WARSCEWICZIOI0E8. 

12.  CASTOR-OIL    PLANT. 

13.  ERVTHHINA    CRISTA-GALLI. 

14.  VINCA    ROSEA. 


IS.  LANTANA   DELICATISSIMA. 

18.  CENTAUREA  CANDIOISSIMA. 

17.  PYRETHRUM    AUREUM. 

IS.  DATURA. 

-       GREENSWARD. 


'1  lieif  ai'e  ]i|eiii\  of  no<iks.  liowcNtT.  foi'bedd'niLi"  ]>laiils  in 
small  city  |>ai-ks  that  aie  mit  sliaded,  where  the\  ma\  I'c 
j»lanted  with  e.\c(dlent  effect,  addinu'  much  tn  ihi'  pleasure 
of  man\    pei  .jile. 

'Idiev\stem  of  beddiicj  ad»)pte(l  arouiid  the  Arsenal  in 
('enlral  l*ark  ^liows  the  fre(|uentl\  iccurriiiL:'  e.\am]>le  al- 
I'cady  mentioned  of  :i  wall  b<.i(lerei|  with  Liiass.-md  <lecorate<l 
with  iMMJdin.j-  plant--.  'Idle  large  kintU.  like  cannas.  castor- 
od  jilaiits,  Milanums,  etc.,  are  naturalK  arranged  aiiainst  the 
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wall,  and  then  the  acalyphas  and  amarautus  and  gei-aniunis 
and  finally  the  pyrethrunis  and  alternantheras.  This  is  all 
regular  and  in  due  form,  and  so  is  the  waving  line  of  the 
border  of  bed  both  on  the  inside  and  out. 

The  peculiar  part  of  this  arrangement  of  bedding  lies 
in  the  way  the  large  plants,  such  as  cannas,  etc.,  are  brought 
forward  nearly  to  the  front  of  the  mass.  Then  across  the 
border  to  the  very  grass  are  carried  narrow  clusters  of 
acalyphas,  geraniums,  etc.  These  promontories  of  color  are 
thrown  out  where  the  border  of  grass  is  narroAvest,  and  in 
the  bays  of  the  bedding  single  specimens  of  geraniums  and 
acalyphas  are  set  in  the  grass  opposite  the  same  plants 
growing  in  the  mass  ;  the  whole  arrangement  being  in- 
tended to  impress  the  eye  as  a  continually  changing  effect 
of  recesses  and  bays  and  promontories  and  valleys  of  the 
I'ichest  color. 

The  illustration,  on  the  following  page,  of  varying  ellip- 
ses or  discs,  superimposed  one  over  the  other,  makes  an 
excellent  and  artistic  effect  of  broadly  massed  colors  in 
bedding. 

The  illustrations  of  beddinoj  I  have  thus  far  discussed 
briefly  have  been  carefully  designed  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  Measurements  w^ere  taken  of  the  exact  spot  the  pro- 
posed bed  was  to  occupy,  and  the  figure  was  drawn  out  on 
a  sheet  of  paper,  showing  at  the  same  time  any  adjoining 
buildings,  w^ilks,  or  shrub  groups.  A  list  of  plants  to  be 
used  in  the  bed  was  then  made  and  their  heisfhts  and  colors 
at  maturity  written  out.  It  then  became  a  question  of 
combining  colors  and  various  heights  of  plants  into  a  single 
artistic  effect.     The  outlines  and  proportions  of  the  various 
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masses  of  [>laiits  were  carefully  sketched  nut  in  pencil  aiul 
then  the  colors  used  were  paiuted  between  the  lines.  AVheu 
this  original  study  had  l^een  carefully  worked  t)Ut,  tracings 
on  muslin,  including  color,  wei'e  taken  from  it  and  given  to 
the  engineer.  It  was  his  duty  to  maik  out  the  boundaries 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  bed   with  stakes.     Then  the 
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gai'dcnei--  took  the  iiiap,  with  its  eoloi-ed  jintlei'U  aiitl  key 
or  list  of  plants,  and  proceeded  to  e.xeeiite  the  work  cf 
pKaiiting  nut  till'  lid'aniuni-,  enl«Mises,  etc.,  in  accordance 
with    the  de>i'_rn. 

.\ of  did  the  wm-kof   inlelliu-ent  inana"j;einent    end    here, 
T"!"  li'nin  t  iine   t«»    time    t lifoiiLrhoiit    tlie   sumnief    it   was  tlie 
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l)usiness  of  the  gardeuers  not  only  to  water  and  cultivate 
the  bedding  plants,  but  also  to  prune  them  with  intelligence 
and  art.  It  is  usually  the  [)ractice  to  piiu-h  l)ack  coleuses 
and  other  plants  in  ordei'to  make  them  look  even  and  tliick, 
sim[)ly  a  broad,  flat  mass,  but  in  this  way  all  due  emphasis 
of  parts  is  lost. 

In  fact  no  pinching  whatever  should  be  practised  ex- 
cept here  and  there  where  a  single  plant  gro^vs  awkwardly, 
or  Avhere  too  even  a  surface  appears.  In  some  cases,  even, 
as  in  Union  Square,  the  acalyphas  have  been  trained  for  a 
time  on  sticks  to  secure  the  strongest  contrast  possible  be- 
tween the  tree  effect  of  the  acalypha  and  the  grass  effect  of 
tlie  alternanthera.  Pruning  plants  of  all  kinds,  it  should 
be  remembered,  means  in  its  proper  acceptation  the 
development  of  natural  and  characteristic  beauties.  It 
means  perfecting  the  special  individuality  of  the  plant. 
Judging  from  the  style  of  pruning  we  often  see,  the  object 
of  the  art  might  be  readily  supposed  to  mean  obliterating 
as  far  as  possible  all  individuality. 

Having  thus  defined  and  illustrated  briefly  the  main 
principles  that  should  apply  to  the  construction  of  a  color 
or  foliage  bed,  it  Avould  seem  pro[)er  to  consider  some  of 
the  leading  plants  suitable  for  work  of  this  kind.  Taking 
them  in  the  order  of  their  employment,  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest,  ^ve  have  among  the  grass  type  the  alternan- 
theras.  They  do  not  grow  ordinarily  over  five  or  six  inches 
high,  and  have  close-set  leaves  not  unlike  those  of  grass. 
Their  marked  peculiarity  is  found  in  their  coloring.  Each 
leaf  is  variesrated  in  irreirular  fashion  with  o-reen  and  red 
or  green  and  yellow,  the  foundation  color  being  green.     The 
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best  of  tlie  red  kinds  aiv  rtrsicuJoi\  aiiULiuiy  aiid^/(//v/////r///- 
6>/</t.v  ;  and  (»f  tlie  yellow,  a  urea  and  anrea  nana. 

Where  thest'  altfinaiitliei"as  d«>  not  appear  as  a  ltu-^ 
effect  tliroiiLfliout  the  mass  of  lietidinu,  tlieii-  proper  plaee  !•« 
oil  the  extreme  cA'j:'^  of  the  ui"<»iil>.  Such  Ik  orders  sliould 
never  be  of  regular  \\  idtli.  but  sh<»uld  swell  in  and  out  of 
the  general  mass.  The  illustration  <»f  the  bedding  adjoining 
the  xVrsenal,  Central  Park,  indicates  this  method  of  using 
alternantheras  on  the  outskirts  of  the  plantations. 

Belonj^ing  to  the  same  gi'as-^  b^l'*'  '^^^^^^  blending  the 
larirer  ]>lants  of  the  beddinir  with  the  greensward,  are  the 
centaureas,  pyrethrums,  and  nasturtiums.  The  echeverias 
do  not  blend  Avitli  a  general  nia-^s  of  bedding.  They  are 
to(>  dwarf  and  too  still"  and  formal  in  apjtearance.  and 
should  theiefore  l)e  always  used  in  designs  l)y  themselves. 
Indeed,  to  me  their  strange,  rosettedike  shajtes  aie  not  alto- 
gether attractive,  although  they  are  certaiidy  interesting 
and  curious.  Echevei'ias  form  the  greater  ]>art  of  the 
famous  car[iet-l)eds  and  rugs  consti'ucted  with  so  much  art 
on  many  lawns.  Two  excellent  echeverias  are  nittaUiea 
an<l   stciiii<Ia  tjhnira. 

Pyi'ethrums.  sometimes  calle(l  fever  few,  or  golden 
featliei-,  are  abo  well  suited  fdi-  bolder  bedding-i>laiits. 
Tliey  are  somewhat  laiLTer  in  iii'owtli  than  the  alternan- 
theras, but  their  contour  is  soft  and  aLi'feeable,  and  Mends 
well  A\ith  the  general  mass.  'Jdie  kiml  liest  suited  for 
beddin-j  is  anrtinn,o\\  account  of  its  iMi-lit  xcllow  color  i 
and    it>   dwarf   habit.      The   same   iiicgulaf  ticatment    of  a 

bolder  arrangement  a})plies  as   well   to   pyrethi-ums   as  to. 

1  1  * 

alteinaiit  heras.  %\ 
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There  is  cue  plant  for  wliicli  I  desire  to  ask  special  atteu- 
tion,  on  account  of  its  fitness  for  border  planting.  It  is  an 
excellent  and  charming  bedding-plant  in  every  ^^"a^'.  f  refer 
to  the  well-known  old  2»hint,  the  nasturtium  vine.  Tliere 
are  some  kinds  more  dwarf  and  less  vine-like  in  liabit,  and 
therefore  preferable  for  bedding.  The  leaf  of  the  nastur- 
tium, with  its  slightly  formal  outline,  round  rather  than 
oval,  and  its  delicate  shadings,  is  decorative  individually. 
When  we  come,  however,  to  mass  a  lot  of  these  leaves  in 
the  irregular  picturesque  fashion  in  which  they  naturally 
grow,  their  full  charms  appear.  Tliese  charms  are  specially 
effective  as  a  border  to  color  beds,  especially  if  the  arrange- 
ment is  on  a  slope  or  bank.  The  tendrils  of  the  nastur- 
tium push  out  over  the  turf,  and  break  up  the  more  or  less 
stiff  outline  of  the  bed  in  the  most  attractive  manner  possi- 
ble. A  certain  restraint  of  this  creeping  nature  will  be,  of 
course,  necessary,  to  prevent  the  nasturtiums  from  over- 
running the  greensward  on  one  side  and  the  bedding-plants 
on  the  other. 

I  have  not  spoken  of  the  yellow  and  orange  flowers  of 
the  nasturtium,  although  they  are  very  attractive,  because 
in  color-  and  foliage-bedding  the  leaf  is  of  prime  importance, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  leaf  lasting  longer  than  the 
flower,  but  on  account  of  the  broad  effects  of  color  on  the 
mass,  ^vhich  must  be  derived  from  the  leaves.  The  flowers 
will  undoubtedly  increase  the  attraction  of  the  bed,  but 
they  cannot  be  counted  as  one  of  the  essential  elements  of 
the  color-bedding  design. 

An  important  part  of  all  bedding  is  the  clearly  defined 
solid  and  distinct  colors  that  can  be  used  in  combination 
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with  eaoh  otlier.  The  collection  of  tlie  variegated  aiul 
mixed  (••.Ims  iii;i\  1»('  attractively  arranged  in  an  irregular 
manner,  l>nt  such  kintls  will  rarely  make  that  hashing, 
jewehlike  effect  that  is  exhihited  1>\  the  solid  self-colors  of 
silv(M-,  rt'<h  and  gold. 

The  nittst  }>erfect  type  of  the  silvery  or  white  effect  is 
that  of  Cttitditrcti  <-(iii<hiJissiin(i.  It  is  almost  pure  wliite, 
and  foi-ms  in  cond)inatiou  a  clearly  marked  contrast  with 
the  red  and  yellow  of  the  other  plants.  The  two  o])jections 
to  it  ai*e:  tii'stly,  that  it  is  not  bushy  enough,  does  not  grow 
thickly  on  the  ground  ;  and  secondly,  that  it  is  hardly  tall 
enough  to  use  as  a  shrub  form  of  bedding-plant  and  too 
large  for  the  alternantheia  or  grass  type.  Where  the  com- 
bination w  ill  ailiiiit  it  centaureas  shouhl  always  l)e  aiianged 
as  an  iii'egular  l)order  outside  of  the  gei'aniuuis  or  coleuses. 
They  nia\-  be  streaked  thi-oiigh  the  coleuses,  but  if  set  in 
large  patches  within  the  mass  the  coleuses  are  apt  to  obscure 
them. 

The  combination,  side  by  side,  of  centaureas  and  gera- 
niums i>;  difficult  to  manage  well.  The  })yi'ethrums  look 
bettt'i-  with  gciaiiiums,  but  geraniums,  as  a  rule.  lo<tk  well 
gi'owii  ill  laige  masses  together,  with  a  few  jtoints  of  the 
mass  accent  uatcil  with  acahplias  ami  amarantu>.  These 
groujis  of  geraniums  t-an  be  Liieatb'  \arie(l  bv  using  the 
many  distinct   varieties  that  are  now  ui'own. 

Tlic  main  t  \  pc^  of  geranium^,  liowcxcr,  that  are  specialh' 
useful  ill  tliiv  kind  of  color-  of  foliaL:'e-bcddi!l^•  are  the  larii'i* 
yellowish  grccii-h-a\('(l  soi-(swith  show  \  llowci's,  of  which 
the  (iciH-i-al  (irant  \ariet\'  i-^  a  w  cUkiiow  ii  and  |>o].iilar 
instance.      'IMie  second    is   the    horseshoe   Lreiaiiiuin,  with  its 
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distinct  and  lovely  leaf  shadings  and  less  conspicnmis 
flowers.  Third  and  last  comes  the  silver-leaved,  well  repre- 
sented by  the  variety  Mountain  of  Snow. 
This  variety  stands  the  snn  well. 

Geraniums  are  excellent  for  bedding 
throughout  the  summer  until  fi-ost  comes, 
and  are  comparatively  free  from  disease. 
Their  forms  are  pictures(pie  and  compact- 
growing,  covering  the  ground  w^ll,  \vhile 
few  bedding  plants  will  grow  in  dry  sandy 
soil  better  and  continue  to  resist  the  effects 
of  drouo'ht  so  louo-.  The  colors  of  the  different  kinds 
of  geraniums  mentioned  above  are  so  distinct  that,  on 
experiment,  it  will  be  found  that  the  most  effective  com- 
binations can  be  made  of  their  various  tints.  It  is  not  a 
generally  accepted  statement,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  never- 
theless true,  that  every  geranium  bed  should  have  a  border 
round  it  of  pyrethrum,  alternanthera,  or  similar  plants 
of  the  grass  type.  This  is,  of  course,  simply  following  out 
the  principles  of  bedding  design  I  have 
already  laid  down. 

AYe  come  now  to  the  most  important 
plant  for  color  effect  that  w^e  use  in  bed- 
dinir.  The  coleus  is  widely  known  and 
appreciated.  It  has  been  propagated  and 
varied  by  cultivation  until  its  wonderful 
capacity  for  sporting  has  given  us  an 
astouishins:  number  of  the  most  diverse- 
looking  sorts.  The  leaves  are  spotted,  shaded,  and  striped 
with  every  conceivable  tint  of  red,  yellow,  brown,  purple, 
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;iii<l  iritM'ii.  l-'T  ilie  l>est  designs  of  bedding,  however,  I  am 
satisfied  tliat  tin-  most  xalualde  coleuses  are  those  exhibiting 
nearly  solid  self-i-olors  of  red  or  yellow.  The  best  exam- 
j)les  of  these  ar«*  pro])ably  Verschajfeltii  and  golden  bedder, 
red  and  vtdlow  kinds.  The  first  is,  T  am  tempted  to  say, 
the  best  single  kind  of  coleus  we  have  for  c-c)lordjedding, 
if  not  the  best  among  all  plants.  There  is  no  plant,  I  be- 
lieve, that  presents  a  more  brilliant  jeweMike  effect  in  a 
b.'dding  eond)ination  of  colors  than  CoUn^^  Verschafeltli. 

Tlit-re  is  no  ooleiis  that  I  kno^v  of  which  has  solidly  green 
leaves,  but  Kirl-jyatricJc  does  duty  fairly  well  in  a  green 
effect,  its  foliaire  bein*^  onlv  slifrhtly  mottled  with  vellow. 
Coleuses  are  not  as  generally  successful  as  geraniums,  espe- 
ciallv  in  dry  weather,  and  in  early  autunm  disease  is  often 
liablt*  to  attack  them. 

An  excellent  [)lant  for  a  small  tree  effect  in  bedding  is 
the  AiiKiniHtii.^  sdlicifoIinH.  It  is  weeping  and  graceful  in 
haljit,  and  glowing  \\\i\\  red  tints.  Its  height  at  maturity 
is  about  three  to  four  feet. 

\  far  1  letter  plant,  however,  of  the  same  type  is  the 
Acalyjilia.  Tlii^  plant  is  appareiitl\'  little  used  in  this 
(•ountr\',  but  its  large,  I'ich-looking,  variegate<l  red  and  green 
leaves  and  its  weeping  habit  combine  t<»  gi\e  it  a  splendid 
effect  in  a  foliaije  bed.  I  hardh'  know  a  beddiuir-plant 
except  ('oh  IIS  Vi-r.^cJiifffiJlii  that  pi'esents  such  a  u:lo^ving 
red  as  the  acaU  pha,  an<l  tlie  acaUpha  has  tlie  adx  antage 
of  l»eing  a  much  K-iiLiei'  ami  more  graceful  phuit  than  the 
coleus.  The  ]i]ace  foi'  tlie  acalypha  in  a  bed  is  next  to  the 
cannas  where  camias  ai'e  used.  it  cannot  be  associated 
elVect ixt'ly    atljoinin'.:-    eiihei-    ij-ci'.inium--    (»i'    coleuses,   lieing 
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taller,   two   to  tliree   feet   lilgli,   Jind   u'roAviiig  iiuicli   larger 
leaves. 

Salvia  splendens  is  also  an  effective  bedding-plant, 
o;rowing  two  or  three  feet  high.  Its 
foliage  is  attractive  and  thick-growing, 
and  the  flowers  are  specially  attrac- 
tive, because  they  glow  with  a  rich 
red  late  in  antnmn. 

Vinca,  roseaiwsij  be  also  used  Avith 
excellent  effect  in  this  shrnli  type  of 
bedding.  Its  rich  green  glossy  leaves 
are  its  chief  attraction.  The  last  and  most  important  feat- 
nre  of  foliage-bedding  is  the  employment  of  the  tree  type  of 
plants.  First  and  most  important  of  these  are  the  canna 
effects.  The  well  known  Canna  Indica  has  many  varieties, 
but  their  general  appearance  exhibits  on  the  lawn  great 
solid  leaves  extending  from  the  gronnd  six  or  eight  feet 
high.  Their  tints  of  green  rnn  in  some  kinds  into  rich 
red  and  purple  hnes.  One  of  the  best 
of  these  is  Canna  I'Jinianni  of  compara- 
tively recent  introduction.  The  foliage 
is  not  as  large  as  that  of  some  other 
cannas,  but  it  is  solid  and  massive  and 
~'  banana-like,  and  the  crimson-scarlet  flow- 
ers hano:  in  heavy  clusters  from  the 
top  of  the  plant,  and  continue  in  bloom 
throughout  the  season.  The  value  of 
CANNA  INDICA.  the  caumi  in  bedding  lies  chiefly  in  its 

leaves.     Masses  of  these  leaves  seen   even  from   some  dis- 
tance  have  a  specially  tropical   and    pleasing    effect,   and 
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;i.l«l  LTivallv  t<»  tlu'  iK-auty  <>f  any  part  of  a  i'f.l  that  they 
eliipbasizt'.  Caiinas  -]i..iiM  Ik-  always  used  in  i-misideralde 
masses. 

Tlu'\  arc  tulK'i-diis-i-o.ttt'tl  and  ii«>t  liai'dy.  and  these 
tubers  sliould  Im-  takt*n  U]»  aii<]  kept  tlir.Mi-h  tli.-  wintei-  in 
a  dr\-  rt'llar  »»r  greenhouse  wheiv  tlu*  frost  ran  In-  kept  ont. 
It  is  a  u^tod  idea  to  start  cannas  in  early  -prin^r,  in  i«ots, 
s«»    that    when  thev   coniti    to    be   set  out   the}     will    be    a 

foot  ortooliigh.     In  thi--  way 
their  fidl  ett'ect    Nvill   be   ob- 


r 


c:""!^.    1^.      ^  their   fnll  etfeet    will    be    ob- 

^jt\\y^f^''<>^^'^^<^  taine(l    early   in    the   season. 

vr^     '.''//   /'   ■         '.-'  cannas    should    l)e     set     ont 

/    ^                  .  about  a  foot  to  fifteen  mehes 


■    about  a  foot  to  fifteen  incdies 
\''     I'         /  apart,    to    sec-nre    tlieir  best 
^^     H   I  effeet  in  masses. 

A   L^raml    ]>lant    to    associ- 
^,  -  "^-C  .^        1     ^te  with   cannas,    because  it 

-V   *  >V     -A  Lrf^ -^  serves  to  greatly  develop  and 

'^''P^-<(''^^^^        jF   /       pei'^t'et  their  speeial   foliage 
^^^'A        '^]t^     M^  effect,    is    the    banana    plant 

'  v^^:  (M"-^(t  ensete).     Tlir  leaves 

ai'e  enoi'nion>l\'  hi'j'h  antl 
broad — eight  to  ten  feet 
iriLfli  and  1\\<>  feet  bioad.  -dominating  and  yet  resembling 
tli(»e<.f  tlif  camia^.  \otliingcan  be  moi-c  t I'opicallooking, 
-  aii.l  the  ifddi-li  lint  of  the  midrib  and  adjarciil  \ finings 
and    the  pivxailiiiLf  lint  of  green  (»f  the  leaf   is  clianiiing. 

'I'll,-  ].l;iii  ..f  ;i<^(iriatiiig  the  Miisd  (iis,(,  wiili  a  mass  of 
(■.•iiinas  is;i]s()  \aluable,  because  the  Miis<i  is  thus  enabled  by 
ihr  suiipoii  (.f  ihr   canna  lea\ cs  td  i'esi--t   lii-li  winds  which 
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are  apt  to  beat  it  about  and  tear  it.  Jli/sti  ensete  is  tLe 
stiffest-growing  of  its  i-ace,  but  the  support  of  the  cannas 
is  nevertheless  valu- 
able. These  banana 
plants  can  be  win- 
tered like  the  cannas 
in  a  warm  cellar  or 
cool  greenhouse,  and 
then  potted  for  May 
planting. 

Other  great  mas- 
sive plants  suited  for 
the  tree  effect  in 
bedding  are  the  sola- 
nums.       The     leaves 

are  large,  thick,  and  deeply  and  2)icturesquely  cut,  and 
hang  in  drooping  masses.  It  is  altogether  a  massive-look- 
ing plant. 

The  castor-oil  plant  is  another  ex- 
cellent instance  of  the  tree  type  for 
bedding.  It  is  the  tallest,  perhaps, 
of  all  the  plants  used  in  bedding, 
and  specially  picturesque  in  growth 
and  tinting.  Its  place,  however,  is 
among  other  plants,  such  as  sola- 
nums,  \vliere  its  somewhat  naked 
stem  will  be  pro[)erly  clothed  and 
supported.  Tlie  well-kn<)Nvn  ele- 
phant ear,  Caladmm  esculentum.  may  be  also  used  effectively 
in  similai'  associations. 
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I  wUli  t<»  SM\'  ;i  word  ]>ef«nv  c-lnsiiiix  altoiit  x\\k'  u>t'  «»f 
tulips,  paiisu's,  ami  daisies  for  spriiiLC  l>f»l<liug.  It  is  ivally 
eolor-beiltlinsi:  with  tlt»\vrrs.  lather  tliaii  leaves,  for  the  leaves 
at  the  earlv  sea«^t»n  when  tulil>s  hlooiii  havt-  hardly  yet 
developed.  The  contrast  of  the  pansies  ami  daisies  set  out 
in  the  same  pattern  as  that  of  the  succeeding  summer  bed- 
din*'  is  attractive  ami  effective,  hut  \\w\  are  modest  in  the 
extreme  in  the  presence  of  the  tulij»s. 

V*\  emplovinLj  the   red,  \ello\v,  and  white   tuliiJS  in   the 

smnmer-hedding  ]>atterus  the  most  splendid  effect  of  clear, 

^  ,-f.^  pui'e,  glowiuLT  color  can  he  ol)tained.      i'lie 

larLTc  round  1)ed  at  the  entrance  to  Centir.l 

"^  ^      Park,    at    Fifth     Avenue    ami    Fiftv-ninth 

'"'■■/^  Street,    is  thus    iilanted    in    varvimr   ovals 


that  make  broad  masses  of  color,  fii'st  white, 
then  ^■ello^v,  and  then  red  next  to  the  green 
i^rass.  Red  c-olor  forms  a  strikiuL'"  and 
pleasing  contrast  with  the  green  of  the 
LTass,  and  is  thei'efore  Lreneralh'  arramred 
next  to  the  greensward  as  shown  in  the  diagram  ou 
page  220. 

The  effect  of  tulip  and  paiisy  bedding  is  necessarily 
somewhat  ilat  ami  monotonous  in  contour,  but  this  naturally 
conies  from  usini,^  tlowers,  ;is  it  were,  alone  for  protlucing  a 
<'oloi--elVect.  ill  oiil\  this  wav,  howevei',  can  ^\  e  sei-ure 
eail\'  spring  coloi-beds,  becaust'  foliage  plants  such  as 
cannas,  coleuse<.  etc,  cannot  -jcnei-ally  be  plante<l  out  with 
safety  in  the  climate  of  New  N'ork  bt'fore^Iay  l*<>tli.  At 
tlnit  time  tidips  are,  as  a  I'ule,  done  li(»wering,  an<l  pansies 
pa>l  t  iieii-  prime. 
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Pansies  are  ])laDted  out  in  March  and  early  April,  l)eiiig 
almost  ill  bloom  wLeii  set  out,  and  tulipd)ull»s  ai'c  planted 
late  ill  the  fall  of  the  ^•eal•  i)i'evious  to  that  of  l)looiiiin2:. 
Two  excellent  red  kinds  of  tulips  are  La  Belle  Alliance  and 
Artus  :  amono'  white  kinds  I  would  name  white  Pottebaker  • 
and  among  tlie  yellow  kinds  I  would  select  Yellow  Prince 
and  Canary  Bird.  Due  Van  Tholl  is  a  splendid  red 
variety,  but  it  is  too  dwarf,  and  blooms  at  a  somewhat 
different  time  from  those  mentioned  above.  I  do  not  insist 
on  these  varieties,  but  take  them  l)ecaiise  they  have  clean, 
pure  self-colors,  and  l^ecause  they  are  of  the  same  height 
and  bloom  at  the  same  time.  These  are  essential  qualities  for 
tulips  to  possess  that  are  intended  to  be  associated  together 
in  the  same  color-bed. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  ORNAMENTATION  OF  PONDS  AND  LAKES. 


II)  I  lit-  icadiT  evci"  liavc  a  place  in  tlie 
coiiiitiN^  If  lit'  lias  ami  does  not 
want  to  u-i'ow  sick  «>t*  it,  or  if  lie  lias 
none,  luit  hopes  to  lia\e  one,  and 
does  not  want  to  Itc  forced  to  sxive 
it  ii|>  in  disL^nst,  let  me  y^'wr  liim  a 
piece  itf    advice.       hoii't    undertake 


too  mm-li.  TTave  oiilv  fi\e  linndre(l  s(|iiare  feet  of  grass  and 
one  tree  or  lialf  a  dozen  slii-ul)s,  ])nt  lia\t'  all  of  the  l»est. 
Dig  deep,  fertilize  lil»erall\",  }>lant  tlie  licst  -rass-^ccd  and 
]>lenty  of  it,  set  ont  the  largest  fives  and  slii'iilis  that  will 
In*  likcl\-  to  gro\v,  and  care  for  them  teiideiK,  yeai'  after 
year.  I  >ii:;  al»oiit  them  and  pi-iiiie  them  ami  >parr  iio  pains 
to  make  thfiii  the  l»esi  (if  their  kiml  :  or.  let  me  sa\'  at  once, 
thai  the  rea(h'i''s  deli'jht  in  n;iliire  aiul  his  de>ii-e  id  imitate 
hei' clVects  \\  ill  not  prexeiit  the  fai  1 II  I'e  of  his  law  ii-plaiit  i  mi". 
All  this  is  v^aid  in  adxance.  hecaiiM'  it  ap]>lies  as  well  to 
w  ater-jtlants  as  to  ordinai\'  lawn-plants. 

I    propose  now,  in  a  few  woi-ds,  to  tell   the  reader  liow    I 

came  to  altenipl  togi-ow,  and  to  sncci'i-d,  after  much  iiilmla- 
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tioii,  ill  growing,  ;i  good  collection  of  water-plants,  and  liow 
reasonably  satisfactory  Avater  effects  ^vere  contrived  on  my 
lawns.  At  a  comparatively  early  period  in  life,  having 
a  comfortable  fortune,  the  desire  took  possession  of  me  to 
have  a  country-place. 

With  my  country-place  came  the  usual  failures  and 
successes  that  are  incident  to  the  construction  of  lawns  and 
gardens  in  the  hands  of  amateurs.  The  failures,  I  am  frank 
enough  to  confess,  much  outnumbered  the  successes.  I 
shall,  however,  content  myself  with  giving  a  brief  account 
of  my  lily-pond  work.  The  soil  on  my  place,  of  one 
hundred  acres,  was  gravel  and  sand,  and  a  stream  or  pond 
on  one  side  of  it  had  a  clean  pebbly  bottom  and  water  that 
flowed  rapidly  down  a  decline.  The  water  was  only  a  few 
inches  deep  in  many  places.  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  dig  out  the  bottom  a  bit,  and  in  this  way  lost 
much  valuable  fertilizing  material.  However,  I  did  not 
mind  that,  as  I  expected  to  dig  a  hole  for  each  water-plant 
and  to  fill  it  up  with  good  soil  from  the  neighboring  field. 
At  this  early  period  of  my  lawn-planting  I  unfortunately 
gave  little  thought  to  the  quality  of  the  soil.  A  charming 
magazine  article  had  fallen  into  my  hands  and  completely 
fascinated  me  with  its  dainty,  fanciful  description  of  lilies 
grown  in  a  pond-hole  or  ditch.  It  all  seemed  so  easy  :  just 
a  few  water-plants  set  out  in  what  appeared  the  easiest  and 
simplest  fashion,  and  lo  !  you  had  a  feast  of  lilies  and  lily- 
l)ads.  The  plants  seemed  to  have  just  grown  themselves, 
like  Toj)sy  in  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  At  this  time  I  was 
greatly  impressed  with  the  idea  of  planting  the  lawn  witli 
trees    and    shrul)s    from    the    woods,   sweet   fern,   sumach, 
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.s;i>-;iii;i-,  dogwood,  re<l  cedar,  pepiKMitlirts  liRkdiy,  etc. 
Of  coui-sc,  .such  jdaiits  fre(|iiently  (lic<l,  aiul  if  tliey  did  live 
assumed  a  stunteil  i«»nu.  As  an  old  fanner  <»f  the  iieiL^i- 
Ix.rlKM.d  >ulise(jnently  expressed  it:  "  \\  ell,  I  knowed 
t]i»*ni  tliinirs  vcu  set  out  avouM  die.  I  eould  have  told  you 
beforehand  that  ci-o\v<led  \vo<»ds  })lants  have  poor  roots. 
15ut  then,  vou  would  n"t  have  believed  me  if  T  had.  Voiu- 
plants  just  u['  and  died  because  a  full  dose  of  sunshine 
did  not  suit  their  sha<ly  constitutions."  Considering  this 
mania,  vou  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I  visited 
a  j)und  in  the  woods  near  by  and  du^^  u}»  and  transplanted 
to  ui\  own  pond  a  larire  number  of  roots  of  white  water- 
lilies.  Other  water-i)lant>  wen-  naturally  sectn-ed  subse- 
quently in  the  same  way.  1  need  hardly  say.  after  the 
above  remarks  of  the  farmer,  that  my  waterdilies  did  not 
si>eciall\-  thi-i\e.  'Jdie  lily-roots  had  not  been  grown  for 
tran-^plaiiting  and  were  not,  in  most  cases,  young  and 
thrift\-,  and  the  soil  of  the  bottom  of  the  stream  or  pond 
was  not  lich  and  suite<l  to  water-plants.  However,  among 
the  numerous  water-plants  1  set  out,  many  lived.  They 
were  strunc:  alonir  a  straiirht,  monotonous  ^^hore  that  I  had 
<liiLr  out  to  [I  line  to  secure  a  neat  appearance.  1  learne<l  in 
after  days  tliat  this  arrangement  ^^•as  about  as  bad  as  eould 
b(!  ima'j'ined  fi-om  a  good  law  n-planter"s  >tan(lp<>int.  '1  lie 
lilies  ami  other  water-plants  gi-ew  slowly  auil  the  tlowers 
weic  small.  1  lia<l  tinally  to  acknowledge  that  my  lily-p«  lul 
and  stream  was  not  a  success.  As  a  result  my  iiiter«'st  in 
the  plantation  soon  Ih-iLCLTcd.  and  e.\cej>t  to  gather  a  lew 
li]i«*s  I  seldom  \isited  it.  Weeds  sprun'j-  up  to  its  surface 
and  drifle<l  material  made  it  untid\   and  unhealth\ -lookimx. 
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Besides,  about  tliis  time  I  sold  this  coniitry-jdace  and  so 
cannot  say  what  the  lily-pond  finally  ])ecanie,  as  I  never 
revisited  it.  Miicli  like  any  natural  lily-pond  in  the  woods, 
I  fancy.  Returning  to  the  city,  I  continued  to  live  there 
most  of  the  time  for  several  years.  Yet  I  never  at  any 
time  Mholly  lost  my  interest  in  lawn-planting.  Now  that  I 
had  no  country-place  to  absorb  my  attention,  I  went  about 
at  home  and  abroad  and  saw  how  other  people  succeeded 
and  failed  in  their  landscape-gardening  efforts.  An  impor- 
tant source  of  information  existed,  I  found,  in  the  different 
nurseries.  I  did  not  take  so  much  to  the  woods  now  as 
aforetime.  Concerning  the  construction  of  ponds  and 
streams  and  the  ornamentation  of  their  surface  with  aqua- 
tic plants,  I  did  not,  however,  secure  as  much  information 
as  I  had  hoped.  At  last,  one  day,  I  again  met  my  fate  and 
bought  another  country-place,  only  instead  of  a  hundred 
acres  as  before  it  now  contained  less  than  ten.  The  soil 
was  of  excellent  quality,  and  there  were  on  either  side 
of  the  house  some  grand  old  native  oak,  elm,  and  tulip 
trees,  and  I  planted  a  few  large  shrubs  on  the  outer  l^oun- 
daries.  Paths  and  roads  there  were  none,  except  one  short 
carriage-sweep  leading  directly  fi'om  the  house  to  the  high- 
way. Off  to  the  west  of  the  house  sloped  a  half-dozen 
acres  of  meadow  laud,  tlie  rich  velvetv  tui'f  of  which  had 
known  no  plough  for  half  a  century.  Sheep  and  cows  had 
pastured  it,  and  sometimes  it  had  been  mown.  I  mowed  it 
and  manured  it  too,  and  pi'ided  myself  on  the  finest  lawn  to 
be  seen  in  the  county.  At  the  foot  of  the  slope  came  the 
feature  which  had  chiefly  induced  me  to  l)uy  the  place.  It 
was  a  broad  placid  stream  fifty  to  one  hundi*ed  feet  Avide, 
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inoviiii^  qiiietK'  <lo\\ii  to  a  small  iiegleetetl  inill-pnud  that 
partially  almtttnl  my  [troperty.  .Vcto?^^  tliis  stream  I  <>\\iie<l 
a  narrow  strip  of  land  only  an  aei-e  or  two  in  extent,  l>nt 
enouirli    to    enable    uw    to    control    the   treatment   of    Ijoth 

shores  of  the  stream. 
.V  ]-ustie  bridLTe  joined 
these  acres.  The  a\  ater 
was  sll;dlo^^^  nor  nioi-e 
than,  for  the  most  part, 
two  oi-  three  feet  deep, 
and  the  grassy  slope 
extended  to  the  very 
edge.  It  ^vas  a  l)rini- 
ming  sheet  of  \\ater, 
'^^aV  sometimes  overflowing 
\Hv  V  ^  its  Lauks  several  feet 
up  the  steep  lawnside. 
Here  was  my  chance, 
T  Relieved,  t(»  grow 
agnatic  plants  in  per- 
fection. T  proceeded 
at  (-nct^  to  study  the 
natnr;d  i-oiiditions  of 
tlic  spot,  and  tried 
to  \\(>rk  on  I  lie  same 
lines  as  natnre  had 
employe(l  in  tliis  small  tcrritorx'  vwv  since  the  dam  had 
])een  Iniilt.  W'Ikmc  the  ftirce  of  tlu-  stream  had  already 
manaired  to  scooj*  out  a  small  l>a\,  I  <liig  it  still  farther 
inland.      In    other    \\oi-d<,    |    a!ial\/.e(l    the   forces    in    action 
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and  aided  and  abetted  tlieir  inclinations.  If  grasses  and 
twigs  liad  caught  on  a  small  projection  of  the  shoi'e 
and  a  little  vegetation  had  sprung  up  and  soil  thus 
collected,  I  lengthened  and  broadened  the  projection  and 
planted  it  with  clumps  of  grasses,  such  as  flag,  bamboo, 
|)ampas  grass,  and  the  hardy 
Eulalia  Japonica.  Back  of 
these,  on  more  solid  ground,  I 
planted  a  willow  and  an  alder, 
with  some  irises,  and  tender 
caunas  and  caladiums  or 
elephant  ears.  I  was 
careful,  moreover,  to 
])e  conservative  even 
in  this  natural  treat- 
ment of  my  shores. 
There  was  no  frequent 
repetition  of  the  prom- 
ontory and  bay  idea. 
At  only  a  few  points 
\vas  any  change  made 
in  the  oris-inal  line  of 
the  shore.  Such  changes 
as  I  did  make,  however, 
were  forcible  and  marked  and  carefully  adjusted  in  the  exact 
direction  and  angle  that  the  stream  would  be  likely  to  take 
when  it  worked  its  fantastic  way  before  a  i-apid  current  or 
ovei-flow.  Grasses  and  shrubs  suited  to  low  grounds,  of  the 
kinds  I  have  named,  were  scattered  in  small  groups  about 
the  points  running  back,  sometimes  quite  a  distance,  up  the 
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l»;uik.  Ill  tlif  midst  <>f  tliese  LToints  givw  s(»nie  liiglier 
shrill )s  (»r  .siiiall  trees  like  the  birch,  for  the  sake  of  empha- 
sizing the  effect  ami  giving  variety  of  sky-line.  I  do  not 
\vish  t»»  l)e  needlessly  technical,  Imt  if  yoii  could  see  the 
two  nrreat  Lond>Mi-<ly  poplars,  forty  feet  high,  bordering  and 
makiuu:'  a  frame,  as  it  were,  f(>i-m\- place, 
\'ou  Would  understand  ^^■llat  I  mean  l»y 
emphasis.  Great  towers  of  gre»'n,  these 
/  poplars  seem  to  be  mounting  guard  over 
. '-"i^i  ^'''*^  v';/!,  •  mvsmall  (h)main.  and  their  Ioul*"  shadows 
^^^',^'\&^t7-!&^y    at  sundown   reach   fai-  across  the  stream 
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^^  and  the  grass  of  tlie  mea(h>w  bevond.  I 
'•|ii(j^^^"^  am  not  going  to  apologize  for  my  pop- 
lars. They  were  and  are  grand,  and  lam 
pidud  of  tlieiii.  'rive-ex[)erts  ma\'  N\arn 
me  that  thev  are  liable  to  l)orers  aud  1  laik-licc.  and  that  thev 
lose  their  ]t\-i\('s  early  in  the  season,  and  in  man\  ways 
invite  the  use  of  tlie  axe.  It  ma\'  be  so.  I  have  enjoved 
them,  liowev(M'.  foi-  a  uumbei-  of  \ cars  and  they  :\vv  eiitindy 
healthy  yet,  although  surely  a  score  of  years  in  age.  It  will 
be  a  long  time,  ther<^fore,  before  an  axe  unch-r  mv  dii'ecti<ni 
\\'dl  touch  them.  I']\-en  the  tendeiic\  to  lose  tlieii'  lea\es 
early  in  llie  season  would  not  induce  me  to  use  the  axe,  f<»r 
theii'  lofty  spire-like  forms  dominate  excrx  thiiii:-  and  estab- 
lish that  \'ariety  of  -.k\-lin<-  >o  luucli  to  be  desired  b\-  the 
lawii-plaiitei'.  bet  the  lind>s  be  l»aie  ami  llie  truid^  >carred 
and  se.Mined  with  borei->,  the  noble  outline  i--  tlieic,  and 
shi'ubs  and  small  trees  can  be  made  to  sci'eeii  the  lowci'and 
L''<'iierally  uglier  ]M»rtioiis.  It  shoidd  be  reinendiei'etl  also, 
that  an  occassional  pruninL;-,  a-^  the  xcars  e'o  on,  lenib  nfeatlv 
to  renew  .and  perpetuate  the  poplar's  health  and  \  iiior. 
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But,  the  reader  will  s;i}-,  wliere  is  the  lily-pond  i  Yoii 
Lave  told  us  about  your  lawn  with  its  stream  and  old  mill- 
poud,  but  where  are  your  lilies  ?  AVell,  I  answer,  do  not  be 
in  a  luuTy.  I  assure  you  if  I  had  not  selected  and  arranged 
my  lawn  and  ^vater  properties  as  I  did,  the  lilies  I  might 
have  set  out  ^V()uld  have  been  of  nuich  less  account  than 
they  are.     Kemembei'  the  lilies  on  my  former  place.     In 
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truth,  without  some  of  the  characteristics  of  my  present 
lawn  the  proper  settmg  for  the  clustering  water-lily  gems 
would  have  been  absent.  And  think  what  a  setting  they 
had  now^ — great  poplars,  drooping  Avillows,  alders,  waving 
grasses,  purple  irises,  purple  marsli-mallows  growing  on  prom- 
ontories of  a  brimming  river  backed  by  a  sloping  bank  of 
rich  greensward.  In  the  coves,  chiefly,  of  my  stream  and 
pond  were   set   my  lily-jewels.     The  bottom  <»f  the  water 
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\vas  «1.  .  |.i  in  .1  ;iii<l  a  foot  <»f  >oil,  ii<»l  iu  s|it»t>;  luit  aloiiLr  tlie 
eiitiiv  fi'oiit,  \\  a>  icplai-t^d  liv  the  I'icliest  iiii.xiiire  I  could 
make  of  iiioiiM  and  niaiiuie.  Poiid-lilies  are  great  feeders, 
and  I  intended  to  j^ive  tiieni  tin*  Itot  eham-e  I  eoul<l  to 
lonk  ilit'ii-  prettiest.  For  tlie  ^il h mhiu ms  di-  lotuses  con- 
>ideral»l<'  clav  is  needed.  I'oii  unately,  my  soil  liatl  nat- 
uralh'  |>l<*nt\'  i>t'  claw  I  iiM-d.  inorcitNtM',  otlici'  kinds  of 
watei'-plants  besides  lilies,  and  some  "if  them,  as  well  as 
certain  lilies,  were  tender,  cnmiiiu'  a-;  they  do  t.riLnnally 
from  tlu*  tropics. 

The  tender  ones  1  hoULfht  anew  ever\  \eai',  al  a  moder- 
ate  expense,  from  one  of  the  few  i:r<>^\t'rs  in  .Vmerica.  I 
mav  have  expench'd  dni'ing  some  years  one  hundred  and 
('WW  one  hundred  and  Jirtx'  dollai-s,  but  it  was  a  small  >um 
eonipaicMl  with  the  amount  necessary  to  keep  up  a  green- 
house fitted  A\ith  suitable  tanks.  AVater-lilies  and  atpiatic 
plants  winter  badly  in  ct'llai>.  'I'hey  are  easily  excited  to 
grow  by  a  little  excess  of  light  and  heat,  and  as  easilv 
checkfd  and  injurtd  by  an  excess  of  cold.  ICxcept  a  few 
kiiid'^,  >uch  as  tilt'  winidcrful  blue  and  j>ui'ple  waterdilies  of 
Zan/ibar,  wliidi  I  bought  NcaiK',  1  ha\'e  therefore  manaLTt'd 
to  content  iiiyscir  with  a  number  of  j»erl"ectl\'  hard\-  a(|ua- 
tics,  including  some  of  tlic  best  w.atci'-lilies  and  lotuses. 
])oubtle>s  the  biggest,  graudcst,  ami  most  effective  of  these 
was  the  lotus  ^(1 II  nih'ni  III  sjk  ciosii  in .  This  plant  is  the 
greatest  feedci'  of  all,  .and  will  tliri\e  pro(li<_;iousl\  in  the 
ri<-hest,  i-aid<est  nnid  that  can  be  concocted.  Ii  will,  in 
lact,  i-rowd  <»ut  mo>t  oilier  pl;iiit^,  and  should  be  ihlniied 
every  year  so  as  to  .apj)ear  In  clusters  ;iiid  not  in  mom»t- 
oiioii^  m.asscs  exteiidiim-  from  shore  to  shoie.      'I'his  XtJiim- 
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biuin  is  widely  kuowii  in  Iudi;i  and  Japan  as  tlie  lotus,  and 
is  tliere  considered  sacred  and  is  freely  copied  in  tlieir 
decorative  designs.  It  is  also  probably  the  lotns  of  ancient 
Egypt. 

Picture  for  yourself  a  j^umpkin-leaf  erected  three  or 
four  feet  high  on  a  stem,  and  great  buds  that  look,  for  all 
the  world,  like  gigantic  tea-rose  buds,  and  you  \v\W  have  a 
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fair  idea  of  the  general  appearance  of  the  lotus.  Of  course, 
the  leaves  of  the  lotus  are  more  finely  veined  and  smoother 
and  more  shining  of  texture,  and  the  flowers  grander  and 
richer  in  tint  than  the  tea-rose  bud  ;  but,  for  all  that,  the 
pumpkin-leaf  and  tea-rose  bud  comparison  is  a  suggestive 
one.  The  Ijotanical  name  of  the  lotus,  Nelumhium,  signify- 
ing a  rose  or  spray  of  a  watering-pot,  is  xi^vy  descriptive  of 
the  curious  seed-pod.     There  is  a  fine  Nelutiihlnni,  native  to 
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Aiiiei"ic"i.  a  \«'ll<>\v  ]«»tii>  with  excelk'iit  foliagt',  \\  liicli  is 
ftniiitl  ill  «»iit'  <»r  two  places  in  Xt*w  Jersey,  Imt  wliieli 
eliietlv  alM.uiitls  in  Florida  and  <«tlier  Southern  and  AVesteru 
States.  Thf  li-aves  tit"  this  species  are  ijuite  as  liotewoi'tliy 
as  those  of  the  familiar  y<:JmiiI>iuiii  iy^Kcio-^inn.  These  are 
often  t\v<»  feet  in  diameter. 


A   GROUP   OF    JAPANESE    LOTUSES. 

*SELUMBIUM    SPECIOSUM.  I 


The  loliis  h'a\('s  and  tlowcis  an-  drcuralix c  and  striking 
in  ftVect,  Itut  tlie  true  w  at  d'-l  i  lir>,  tlie  .\  f////j>I/(!  (fs^  ai'c,  after 
all,  I  am  indintMl  to  sa\,  the  Im-^i  oinainental  w  aler-}»lants. 
I'^ollow  iiiL""   out    ni\'    L"inl  >;ii-d\    poplar   idi-a    "f  cnipha-^is,   I 
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used  many  lotuses  in  fi'ont  of  my  brcjok  and  pond  promon- 
tories. But  in  all  my  ex[)eriments  \\\\\\  a(|uatic  plants  I 
never  chanced  on  any  pond-effects  quite  (*(pial  to  tliat  of 
my  coves  of  NijmpluBas  in  midsummer.  Fancy  a  (juiet, 
mirror-like  surface  of  water,  studded  with  clustering  masses 
of  lily-pads,  enfolding  half-open  flowers,  nestling  yet  buoy- 
ant. Every  one  is  familiar  with  scenes  in  woodland  nooks 
resembling  this  in  kind.  The  remarkable  difference  on  my 
place  was  that  my  trees  and  shrubs,  grasses  and  flowers, 
came  to  the  water's  edge  and  were  mirrored  there,  and  that 
in  front  and  al  )out  them  floated  and  were  reflected  lily -pads 
of  excellent  size  and  coloring.  The  flowers  also  of  these 
great  tropical  lilies  were  especially  large  and  richly  hued, 
some  species  being  pure  white,  others  red,  and  still  others 
purple  and  deep  blue.  I  have  had  these  water-lilies  and 
other  water-plants  growing  on  my  place  uow  for  several 
years,  but  I  confess  that,  even  at  the  present  time,  familiar 
as  they  are  to  me,  ^vhen  I  look  at  one  of  these  blue  lilies  on 
au  early  summer  morning  I  am  impressed  ^vith  the  scene  as 
an  absolute  revelation  of  beauty,  a  landscape  feature  posi- 
tive!}^ unique. 

I  am  not  going,  on  this  occasion,  to  give  an  account  of 
all  the  aquatic  plants  I  grow.  I  have  the  tender  Pontederia 
co^assipes,  a  floating  plant  with  curious  orchid-like  purple 
flowers,  water-poppies,  pitcher-plants,  cat-tails,  and  a  score 
of  other  species  and  vaneties  that  I  shall  not  enumerate. 
All  these  kinds  of  water-plants  doubtless  add  greatly  to 
the  attractions  of  decorative  waters,  but,  after  all,  it  is  the 
lotuses  and  lilies,  or  lilies  and  lotuses,  not  giving  the  prece- 
dence to  either,  that  every  one   ought   to  want.     Having 
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once  lia<l  them,  aii\'  tlec«>iali\  t^  pice*'  <>f  water  \vitli»»ut  tlieiii 
will  sfem  almost  uiiinterestiug,  no  matter  w  hat  ••thi-r  water- 
plants  are  »*iaph>\  »'(1. 

Let  me  sa\   lirrc.  l)el'<>it'    I    forget,  that   spaees  of  clear 

surface  amon'j:   water-plants,   with    uiidisrijrlted    retlections, 

ale  partieularlv  iiecessary  to  secure  the  best  effects.     The 

whole  su'facj'  of  the  jtoiul   should  be  no  more  covered  u[t 

w  ith  ^^•aterdilies  than  fine  rocks  should 

l»e  completely  masked   with  climl>ing 

\  ines. 

To  explain  to  the  readei-  \\hich  are 

the   teiuh-r    ami    whidi   are   the   hard\' 

kinds  W(»uld  be  a  lengthy  task. 

anil    T    ]iui>t    refer   him   to   the 

neai'est  nurseiyman  who  grows 

aijuatics.        Better     not     grow 

many    tender   plants,   would 

be  m\'  advice  to  the  ordinary 

amateur  lawii-planter. 

The  success  of  this  treat- 
ment of  ni\'  st  ream  certaiidN' 
affords  me  i^-reat  j>leasure. 
and  r  neecl  li;irdl\  sa\'  I  am 
proiid  of  it.  It  has,  however,  doiM'  more  than  that.  <  )nc 
or  two  of  ni\-  neiLilibors  are,  I  see,  nlreadN  t'ollowiiiL:'  my 
example,  willi  promising  resnll--.  In  the  \  illage,  abo,  near 
b\,  thei'e  is  a  t'oimiain.  and  in  the  basin  I  lia\ c  persuaded 
the  an!  lioiit  if-,  ti  •  ai'iaicj-e  some  boxes  of  lilies  ami  lotuses 
renewed  e\ci\'  \eai'  wiili  pn )'cl iase(  1  plants,  and  in  place  of 
H  great   ii'on  Nept  nin.  painii'i]  w  liiie  and  ^urronnd<'il  1 1\  white 
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iron  cherubs  spouting  little  jets  of  ^^•ater,  a  gi-aceful  s[)i'ay 
effect  lias  been  introduced.  Water-lilies  and  lotuses  lend 
themselves  cliarniingly  to  tile  decoi-ation  of  fountain  basins, 
especially  if  they  are  used  in  moderation  and  do  not  cover 
u]^  more  than  a  fail-  half  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  water. 

Before  closing  this  account  of  my  ex})erience  in  growing 
water-plants,  I  must  refer  to  the  introduction  of  waterdilies 
and  lotuses  in  the  parks  of  New  York.  Some  four  years 
since,  a  year  or  two  after  I  became  Superintendent  of 
Parks,  my  mind  was  turned,  as  ^^■ell  as  that  of  my  assist- 
ants, to  the  subject  of  growing  lilies  in  the  Central  and 
city  parks.  We  knew  they  had  been  grown  to  a  limited 
extent  in  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia,  and  conceived  the 
idea  of  using  them  largely  in  New  York. 

At  first  we  bouo'ht  a  considerable  number,  sav  five 
hundred  dollars'  worth,  from  Mr.  Sturtevant,  of  Borden- 
town,  N.  J.,  the  father  of  water-lily  culture  in  America. 
For  the  last  two  years,  however,  we  have  bought  little  and 
propagated  much,  so  that  at  present  ^ve  have  an  abundance. 
We  have  tanks  constructed  in  the  green-houses,  where,  l)y 
means  of  high  bottom-heat,  we  can  grow  the  most  tender 
aquatic  plants.  Our  most  ambitious,  if  not  our  earliest 
attempt,  was  the  construction  of  a  lily-pond.  In  Central 
Park  we  have  nothing  like  the  stream  and  pond  effect 
on  my  own  place,  and  we  found  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  treat  our  lakes  in  a  larger  and  more  expensive 
way.  As  a  first  essay  we  dug  out  a  [)ond  close  by^  and 
forming  as  it  wei'e  part  of,  ^vhat  is  termed  Conservatory 
Lake,  just  north  of  the  gate  at  72d  Street  and  Fifth 
Avenue.     The  general  shape  of  this  pond  Nvas  oval,  with 
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wiiuliii!;,  irre^nihir  slituvs,  Ixamded  )»y  a  liigli  I'uiik  «'ii 
tlie  fast  side  and  a  great  willow  drooping  over  the  iK.rtli 
end.  liocks  wnv  disposetl  i:i  the  iiiiniediate  banks,  so  as 
to  sugo-est  a  natural  forniatio:!  iMtlier  than  an  artiticial 
ixind.  The  bottom,  scarcely  three  feet  deep,  was  cemented 
ti'dit  as  a  cup,   and   the  water  liowed  Ljeiitlv  in  at  one  end 

and  out  at  the 
"  ■  '  ■  "  other,    and    so 

t  h  r  on  gh  a 
basin  into  the 
sewer.  Eigh- 
teen indies  of 
soil  Mas  made 
rich  Avith  ma- 
nure and  ile- 
posited  o\er 
the  bottom. 
This  soil  \vas 
renewed  moi>' 
or  less  e\ery 
yeai-.  Masses 
of  llowcring 
s  li  r  u  1)  s  a  n  d 
small      trees, 

such  as  the  \\\C[v;\\\\r^i'\\^  Spi /-a d opilJ lt\>l id,  and  purple  Iuhh'Ii 
.•iiid  liii-cli  i'lM-mcd  ;i  KackLTi'ound  «'f  foliage  on  the  steep 
hillside  siopinu''  up  to  I'^iftli  A\fiiuc.  The  lotuses  (  .\ . 
sjurtosiini  )  ill  this  poii<l  \\  ci'e  disposed  in  a  solid  ma>;s 
at  tile  noi'th  end  aloirj-  the  stee]">est  baiik<.  Tlieic  the 
o])Her\'er  can  l<»ok  down  and  see  t  hem  miifored  on  the  sui  lace 
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of  the  water  in  tlie  most  effective  way.  ]\[asses  of  tlie  large 
liardy  ^vllite  lily  f^^V.  alha  camlidisshna J .  and  the  beautiful 
little  white  one  ( X.  pijgiiuea).,  the  size  of  a  half  dollar,  the 
Cape  Cod  pink  lily,  and  several  other 
kinds  grow  pennantMitly  in  the  nuid.  of 
the  bottom.     Teuder  oues,  like 


BETHESDA    FOUNTAIN    BASIN 
CENTRAL   PARK. 


the  blue  and  red  varieties 

^  ^*  (N.Devonien%is.,]SI.Zanzi- 

-  -  harensis  aziD-ca  and  rosea ),  avi^. 

planted  in   boxes   filled    with    ricdi    compost    and 

removed  to  the  park  greenhouses  every  year.     The  season  to 

enjoy  this  pond  at  its  l)est  is  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  nioi-n- 

ino-, — later  than  this  tln^  heat  of  the  sun   gi-aduall\-  closes 
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iiiaii\  <'i  lilt'  l>l<»>s()nis,  and  earlier  than  nine  some  of  the  kinds 
have  not  \^i  t>[KMie(l  their  lioweis.  A  sight  of  this  pond  in 
Ani^mst  and  t-arlyin  Septeinlx-i-  i-  worth  a  eonsideralde  j"ur- 
nev  to  see:  and  hardly  less  effective  are  the  lotnses  and  lily 
i>laiitati(>ii<  in  1  Mixes  to  he  seen  in  the  great  f<»untain-hasin 
at  tile  Terrace. 

Vet  probably  more  effective,  and  certainly  more  attrac- 
ti\e.  oil  account  «if  location,  is  the  Union  Scpiare  fountain, 
with  its  beautiful  spray  of  watei-  and  vigorous  water-plants, 
an<l  in  addition  its  outside  collar  of  red  alternanthera  sward, 
planted  with  i>laii(ls  of  geraniums.  By  electric  light  in  the 
eveniuLi'.  or  in  the  early  morning  sunlight,  th<*  effect  of  these 
lily-[»ads  and  lolus-lcaves  bedewed  \vith  globules  of  \\ater 
is  ma'jical.  Half  a  do/.eii,  in  fact,  about  all  tlu'  fountain- 
ba-ins  in  dowii-town  Xew  "^'oik  are  treated  in  this  manner, 
and  at  almost  any  time  before  midiiighr,  scoi-es  of  peo})le 
are  iratheretl  about  them  eiijoN  iiiu'  tlie  beauties  of  the  lilies 
and  lotuses — nor,  as  the  years  go  on,  does  the  interest  in 
them  seem  to  flaLT.  Indeed,  among  all  decoi-ations  for 
ai'chit«'ctuial  structuri'S  where  a  ]h»o1  of  ^vatel•  can  be  in- 
trixliieed,  1  believe  there  is  nothing  that  can  excel  the  lib' 
and  lotu>.  So  conrKleiit  am  I  of  thi^.  that  1  believe  tlie 
timi^  is  not  fai-  tlistant  \\\w\\  nt>  fountain-basin  will  be 
con-i'lei't'il  conipletcU'  e(|uip|i»'(l  without  them.  In  (fiitfal 
Pai-k  we  have  alread\  begun  to  jilaiit  the  shores  exteiisixcly 
w  it  li  them.  At  j  in  ■-•■lit  this  .-q  (plies  espeeially  to  the  l*ool  at 
looih  Sli-eet  anil  |-j'_:lilli  .\\-enue.  Thefe  is  a  good  deal  of 
laboi'  rf([uii"ed  in  the  jH'epafat ion  of  rich  soil  on  the  shores, 
but  \\v  hope,  iieNt'i't  llele^s,  ill  a  few'  v  eai's  t  o  ha\('  oil  1'  lakes  as 
Well  stocke<l  witli  lilies  and  lotuses  as  mif  fountain  basins. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

LAWN-PLANTING    FOR    SMALL    PLACES. 


HE  word  home  has  a  pleasant  sound. 
Indeed,  one  of  tlie  best  signs  of 
the  times  is  a  growing  regard  for 
home  adornment.  Practical  con- 
siderations of  simple  comfort  and 
show  have  long  received  too  ex- 
clusive attention  ;  but  as  we  settle 
down  more  and  more  into  a  mature 
nation,  the  pleasantness  of  home  gains  in  importance.  In 
other  words,  our  homes  are  becoming  more  characteristic, 
because  we  are  learning  duly  to  esteem  and  study  them. 
They  picture  more  truly  the  mind  of  the  occupant  or 
owner,  because  the  occupant  or  owner  is  becoming  more 
truly  their  architect  and  creator. 

Doubtless  fashion  attracts  many  to  this  work,  and 
makes  vague  enthusiasm  the  impelling  motive,  i-ather  than 
love  of  art.  But  such  motives  or  impulses  are  not  alto- 
gether   deplorable.     Societies    for   the    encouragement   of 


decorative  art  flourish  and  grow  strong.     Hard  times  de- 
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vfl.>i>  hiit'iii  iMK'iii  that  Avould  have  otlu-rwise  lam  fallow  ; 
and  all  tliiiiLTs  c-(>iis|iiiv   l(»    fav<.i-   tin-  advaiifeiiieiit  of  lunne 
art.      TluMi    how  lioine-likt-    and    rt-tined    and   iH-auiiful   thU 
work  i<  niakiiiL^  oiii-   li.>us(^s  !      \\'.-  may  l»t'  vtM-y  superficial 
nowadavs, — vt^y  imicli    iiit-rnu'tl    to  i-un   al)out   tin-  Avorld  : 
])Ut    siiivly   our   fatli.'i'-.    \\itli    all    tli<-ir    d-.iiicstii-    virtut-s. 
iicvt-r  had  -udi  l..v»dy  h(.in<'<.      Pivtty  (Unices  in   fui-nituiv, 
hau^'-ini'-s,  an<l  a  hun«liv<l  simple  thini:-s  are  noticeable  every- 
where    as   the    w«>rk    of  tlit-    ladies   and    frentlemeu    of  the 
lioiise.     Xativ*'    taste,    iivuiu>.    association,   an<l    instinctive 
imitation,  all    combine    to  dcvel(«}>   the     true    home  aitist. 
Yet   models  we  must   have,  and    ]'iiii<ii>]es  \\ »-    must  recoir- 
ni/.e,  and    this    in    spite    of    the    fact   that   most    excellent 
work   i>  done   without  conscious  application   of   }>iinci[)les. 
(^)uei-\- :    1  )oes  not  this  unconscious  application  df  princijtles 
parlak<'  of  the   nature  of  genius^     Let  it  be  what  it   may, 
howcvei-,   onlinai'N'    mortals,  in    their   artistic   struggles,  are 
greatly  helped  b\-  a   f<-w  pi'actical   rules.      ConfidinL'"  in  this 
belief,  we  ask  a  similar  interest  in  botli  piinciplcs  and  piac- 
tice  (if  a  detinite,  though  not    genei'ally  acce[tted,  specit's  of 
home  ail.      We  assert,  in  other  wortls,  that  home  art  should 
not    coiitiiie  itx'lf   within  doois.  but    should    exert    il<   intlu- 
ence  on  t  he  iiiime(liate   neighborhood    of   the  house.      Some 
of  the  niovt  ddi-hl  fill  lioiii's  of   home    life  are  spent  on  the 
jiia/./.a  or  lawn.       ll   i>,  nioi-edxcr,  a  j>lea>aiit   hospitality  that 
oft'ei*8  attractions   on    tlie    lawn    to    the  j>asserd)y.      Ibii  the 
sovereiirn    ditlicult  \'  t  hat    stands    in    the  way  of  good    lawn- 
jtlanting,   and    e-jieciall\     of  good    law  n-plaiit  iiil;'    tor  small 
places,  is  .-i  wide-preail    i'jnoraiice   of   law  iiplaiit-.      Numer- 
ous Htreets  and  shop>  oiler   instructixc    lessons  to  the  dei-iti- 
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ator  of  tlie  huiise  and  its  contents.  Hundreds  of  homes 
present  tasteful  examples  of  artistic  work  of  many  kinds. 
The  study  of  lawn-pkmting,  however,  seems  strangely  neg- 
lected. Yet  \vliy  is  it  \  Are  there  no  profitable  exam[)les 
to  be  found  in  parks  or  private  grounds  ?  And  if  there 
are,  why  do  not  })eople  study  them  I 

There  are  doubtless  many  who  visit  or  communicate 
with  such  jdaces,  but  how  is  it  generally  done '.  If  they 
visit,  they  do  it  hastily  and  learn  little.  If  they  connnuni- 
cate,  it  is  to  ask  about  some  plant  which  has  struck  their 
fancy.  Whether  it  suits  any  position  on  their  grounds 
they  do  not  consider,  and  perhaps  do  not  care.  In  like 
manner  parks  are  looked  over.  They  are  but  seldom 
studied.  Now,  if  we  are  to  liave  good  work,  the  workman, 
or  at  least  the  deviser  of  tke  work,  must  know  his  mate- 
rial. You  see,  we  are  assuming  that  the  lawn-planter  of 
small  places  is  also  the  o^^mer.  Seldom,  indeed,  can  the 
owner  of  any  small  place  afford  a  gardener  of  taste  and 
knowledge ;  and  the  charm,  moreover,  of  this  peculiar  spe- 
cies of  ^vork  is  its  unprofessional  character.  It  must  have 
originalitv,  variety,  and  no  hackneyed  forms,  if  it  is  to  be 
of  the  best  type.  AVe  hesitate,  therefore,  to  fix  anything 
like  arbitrary  rules,  for  fear  they  may  be  misunderstood 
and  adhered  to  slaviskly.  Yet  there  are  practical  consider- 
ations and  desirable  artistic  results  growing  out  of  the 
nature  of  plants  that  necessitate  the  use  of  rules.  We 
cannot,  of  course,  properly  treat  of  the  habits  of  plants  in 
a  short  chapter,  nor  of  all  the  rides  that  govern  their  employ- 
ment on  small  places.     Nevertheless,  it  will  be  our  endeavor 

to  set  forth  intelligildy  a  few  important  suggestions  concern- 
17 
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iiif  Work  <'!'  this  kind.  Wf  may  illustiatf  lluMii  also  1iy  ap- 
i»lviiiL''  iIh'Iii  t<»  onliiiarv  L:r<»iiii<l-.  Lawn-planting  for  small 
i)laefs,  as  we  piopo^c  it  for  jxipulai-  cmj'loynH'iit.  is  a  simple 
liarmoiiious  an-angtMuent  for  tlif  cxliiliitioii  of  individual 
plants.  No  one  need  fear,  either,  that  the  ajiplieation  of  this 
])rin<'iple  will  mai'the  effect  <»f  pro[)ei-ly  eonstrueted  ma>«ses. 

iiroail  ma>s  etl'eet  cannot  be  ol)taine<l  satisfactorily,  and 
therefore  individual  l)eauties  must  be  emphasized  in  the 
selection    and    di>[tt)>ition    of    plants. 

( )ne  of  the  most  ini[»ortant  c(»nsiderations  in  jilaiiting  a 
lot  in  this  case  as  well  as  in  othei's,  is  the  disjtosition  of 
shni]»1.('i'\-  and  ti'ees  about  the  lawn  in  a  A\ay  that  will 
.secure  single,  open  spaces  of  tuif.  These  groups  of  shinb- 
bery  or  trees  should  be  arranged  on  the  nioiv  prominent 
curves  of  walks  about  enti'ance  gates,  oi'  the  ttuter 
boundaiies  of  the  place.  'I'he  object  in  vieNV  will  be  paitly 
to  secure  tli(^  above-ment ionecl  open  spaces  of  turf,  but 
clliell\-  to  vai-\-  tlie  elVects  and  ]>roduce  sudden.  une.\pecte<l 
beautiful  featuies.  A\%^  should  also  seek  to  convey  the 
id. 'a  lliat  llie  path  leads  through  the  midst  of  a  natural 
ami  pictuit'S(pie  ^roup.  riiese  devices  aii<l  the  i-realion  ol 
miniature  \istas  will  tend  to  gi\-e  the  place  an  appeaiance 
of  greater  si/e  than  is  actually  the  ca>e.  It  nee<l  scarcely 
be  said  that  tin-  cui'\-es  of  all  the  walks  should  be  easy  and 
tlowin'j-.  (  Mil- sense  of  the  graceful  re(iuires  it,  and  jMacli 
cal  e.\]»eiience  pro\'es  its  I'oi'rectness.  A  hoise,  when  tak- 
in^r  the  waLi-ou  dii-ectl\-  to  a  -i\t'ii  point  witlioiii  special 
L^'itlaiice,  alwa\s  follows  these  IoHl:",  easy  curxcs.  indeed, 
the  .neXpel'ielict'd  dri\'er  is  often  bothered  by  the  >liort 
curves   of   a   ciiciilai'    roa<l. 
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A  iMiiuitaraiivcly  irt'iit'i'al  |>riiiciple  is  always  to  t'Uipluy 
ili<»(l<KUMnln>iis,  liartly  azalea--,  Japanese  maples,  ami  (.ttlier 
clioic'  tlwai'f  evergreen  ami  deridui'iis  slnnilis  direetly  aliont 
tin-  Imnse  or  ».n  the  \valks  near  l>y.  .MM.ut  the  outskirts  of 
tlie  h-iwn.  tlif  eiiti'anee  gates,  aiitl  junction  of  paths,  luay 
l)e  massed  tin-  larirtT-Lrrowing  slirul)l)ery  and  trees,  if  xour 
dooi--\ard  i-  large  enough  to  lia\e  any.  They  will  serve  to 
frame  in  the  lan<lseape,  or  t«)  shut  out  inidesiral)le  views. 
AVe  reftM-.  of  course,  to  luediuni-sized  j)laees  of  an  acre 
or  less.  Within  the  skirtiu'.;-  plantations  of  sueh  places, 
few,  if  anv,  trees  of  large  size  ^lioidtl  l»e  used.  Indeed,  two 
or  three  elms,  oaks,  or  lindens  w  ill  coiiie  in  time  to  occupy 
lars;e  sections  of  a\  hat  shouhl  lu'  entirely  open  space.  Trees 
in  LTrcat  numl  XT,  moreover,  tend  to  make  the  plot  look  small 
ami  monotonous  and  the  turf  moss-grown  ami  sparse.  A 
few  secon<l-class  trees,  liei'e  and  there,  if  the  place  is  large 
enoiiLrh,  i-elieve  and  enrich  the  lawn  without  interfering  with 
the  effect  of  larger  slii'id 'l»er\ .  Large  trees  ma}' l>e  allowed 
at  intei'vals  on  the  extreme  coi'iiers  and  outer  boundaries, 
should  the  jilaee  1  »t^  sav  half  an  acre  in  extent,  to  frame  in 
the  jiicture  ami  ili\  t'i'sif\'  the  contours  ami  sk\-line  of  ex- 
terioi- vliiuli  'ji'oup^.  Sanitary  conditions  likew  ise  demand 
a  siniilai'  arraicjement. 

'I'he  pdsition  of  the  house  al>o  re«|uirt's  study.  If  space 
and  full  elVecl  ai-e  desiitMl,  and  no  local  peculiai'il  ie>  I'ar, 
it  >hould  l»e  placecl  on  one  side  ><•  a^  to  mass  in  a  single 
lawn    as    much    land    as    possiMe.      This    will    Lroaden   and 

enlarge  gellerrdU    theelVect   of  the   place.        All    fences  sliould 

])(*  screened  moi-e  oi-  less  with  shi'uliiierx  oi-  lied  Lit"-,  alt  hoU"_ih 
tlie  last,  as  generalK    used,  ai'e    formal   and  therefore  (•hjec- 
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tiouable.  Furtliennore,  few,  if  any,  architectural  adunmieiit, 
such  as  statues,  vases,  etc.,  should  be  allowed.  They  are 
pretentious,  artificial,  and  not  in  keeping  with  a  natural 
st\'le  of  the  best  landscape  gardening.  In  the  highly 
artificial  gardenesque  or  geometric  style  they  have,  of 
course,  their  place,  l)ut  of  this  we  do  not  speak,  as  it  is  ill 
fitted  for  small  rural  homes.  Summer-houses,  gates  and 
arbors,  rockwork  and  waterfalls  (the  last  two  in  secluded 
nooks,  if  at  all),  must  be  employed  in  the  places  under 
consideration  to  give  whatever  variety  is  desired  other  than 
trees  and  grass. 

xA.nother  special  point  to  be  studied  is  the  preservation 
of  pleasing  views,  or  vistas,  in  neighboring  grounds.  They 
may  1)e  framed  in  ^vith  attractive  groups,  which  may  at  the 
same  time  plant  out  disagreeable,  ungraceful  objects.  Pro- 
vide, at  least,  one  open  i-ange  or  view  throughout  the 
greatest  depth  of  the  lot,  but  not  exactly  through  the 
centre  line.  A  line,  for  instance,  from  the  middle  of  the 
end  adjoining  the  public  road  to  the  extreme  corner  in 
the  rear  is  more  desirable  than  several  short  vistas.  This 
device  tends  greatly  to  increase  the  sense  of  novelty  and 
distance,  and  lessens  any  apparent  stiffness. 

If  the  division  fence  nuist  be  kept  up  between  adjoining 
lots,  and  no  common  lawn  used,  this  fence  should  be  also 
adorned  with  deciduous  and  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs. 
These  may  be  planted,  if  desired,  at  intervals  to  retain 
attractive  glimpses  and  vistas  as  above  suggested. 

In  all  groups  which  define  boundaries  of  the  place, 
special  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  uniform  horizon 
lines.     Vary  them  with  a  few  spire-like  trees  and  shrubs 
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now  and  tbeii — l)iiclies  and  cypresses,  Tamarix  IiuJira  and 
Ilibiacu.'^  Syriaciis, — wliic-li  j^liould  alst*  mark  informally 
the  corners  of  tlie  lot,  and  com[)lete,  as  it  were,  the  fi'anie 
nt"  tla-  pic-tnre,  A\'hat  we  mean  l)y  iitforniaUy  is  an  avoid 
ance  of  reirular  intervals  or  geometric  aiianLivnit-nt. 

As  a  rule,  also,  never  plant  a  lar^e,  dai'k  evergreen  in 
front  of,  and  mixed  with,  a  lot  of  hiilliant,  light-colored,  de- 
eiduons  trees,  for  tlnis  planted  it  will  dwarf  and  ^veaken  the 
effect  of  the  latter.  On  some  lawns  of  good  size,  however, 
a  few  massive  <lark  evergreens  may  he  nsed  with  effect  in 
the  extienie  and,  if  possible,  northwest  corner  of  the  lot. 
They  will  protect  and  give  character  to  the  place,  and 
heighten  the  effect  of  the  decidnous  trees.  .V  sti'iking 
contrast  may  l)e  obtained  ])y  interspersing  a  few  white 
l»ii'c'li('>  anionic',  and  in  front  of,  these  evercrreens.  Thev 
will  serve,  in  this  ease,  t<>  l)rigliten  the  ])ietui'i'  both  winter 
and  summer, — though  nsualh'  1  ]>i'efer  not  to  mix  evei'- 
green  and  deciduous  trees.  This  haimonious  and  eontrast- 
iiiL'"  dis])osition  of  coh^i-  requires  careful  study,  and  even 
perhaps  a,  natural  gift.  Foi'  instance,  it  is  better  to  inti'o- 
duce  gay,  bright  colors  in  well-judged  proportions.  A  few 
bright  Howei's  of  dee[)  red.  blue,  or  vellow,  will  have  a 
better  effect  dispei'sed  liei'e  and  there  about  the  lawns  than 
ill  oiic  great  mass.  Iiitiddiicc  them,  ><>  that  b\-  means  of 
theif  dilVereiit  natures  tliei-e  will  be  al\\a\s  duriiiL:'  the 
sea>>(>!i  a  IVw    ijay  points  in  tlie  pielin'e. 

The  tUff  lii)i'(h'rs  of  walks  must  pi'eseiit  a  true  curx'e,  and 
both  sides  be  oil  a  lex'el.  Their  heii^'ht  should  not  Ite  more 
than  two  inches  of  less  than  one.  (Jreat  dejUli  of  boi'ih'r 
uttei-ly  desti'oys  the  effect  of  a  walk. 
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Lawns  generally — for  we  will  say  tliis  much  of  grading 
— should  never  be  reduced  to  a  perfect  level.  They  should 
be  raised  in  the 
centre,  or  tlie  sur- 
face be  given  the 
appearance  of  a  hol- 
low. The  side  lawn 
should  generally  as- 
sume a  more  or  less, 
slight  incline  tow- 
ard the  division 
fence.  The  rear 
lawn,  if  there  is 
any  of  considerable 
relative  size,  should 
be  graded,  if  pos- 
sible, in  like  manner 

with  the  front.  Of 
<iourse,  special  con- 
ditions will  vary 
any      such      rules. 

Their     simple     ol)- 

ject  is    to  increase 

the     variety, 

thereby  produce   a 

more  pleasing  and 

natural  effect.     All 

this,   moreover, 

gives    the    place    a   larger    and    more    pictuivs(pie    appear- 
ance.    In  offering  these  fe^v  [)ririciples  of  an  art  capable  of 


and  Q)- 


iSide-iralk 


.Public  ^oad 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR   LAWN-PLANTING- 

1,  LARGE  LAWN  TREES  J  2,  TREES  OF  MODERATE  GROWTHS  J  3,  DECIDUOUS 
SHRUBS  OF  MODERATE  GSOWTHS  ;  4,  RARE  AND  DWARF  DECIDUOUS  AND 
EVERGREEN  SHRUBS  ;  7,  EVERGREEN  TREES.  LARGE  SHRUBS  EIGHT  FEET 
APART,— SMALL  SHRUBS  FOUR  FEET  APART,— HEDGE  PLANTS  TWO  FEET 
APART.  RULES  TO  BE  VARIED  SOMEWHAT,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  NATURE  OF 
THE  PLANT  USED. 
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proiliicing  so  iiian\'  divt^rsilied  eliect.s,  1  have  tMideaviU'tHl 
to  l)e  sufficiently  intelligiljle  to  secure  their  easy  a[>plicati<ni. 
Mv  laui:rua«re,  li<»\Never,  may  necessarily  lack  sometimes  in 
clearness  ainl  picturcs(|iie  force  T  therefore  present  a  design 
which  fairly  illustrates  the  simpler  foi'uiN  (.f  lawn-planting 
a.s  it  should  he  exercised  on  small  lots. 

The  first  point  that  has  heen.  aii<l  must  always  be,  care- 
fully studied  is  the  location  of  the  house  in  such  manner  as 
to  kee[)  as  much  of  the  lawn  together  as  possible.  Here  the 
liouse  is  placed  as  it  should  be,  near  one  side.  If  fejisible, 
it  should  also  be  on  the  north  or  west  of  the  lot,  thereby 
secuiiuf^  the  better  protection  f»>i'  shrubs  and  tlowei's. 

Lnmediately  about  the  houst-  may  be  gathered  singly,  or 
in  gi'oups,  lare  and  choice  deciduous  and  evergreen  shrub- 
bery, such  as  hydraiii^ea-.  hardy  azaleas,  Japanese  majdes, 
ami  the  many  l)eautiful  dwarf  conifers.  These  should  be 
.so  arranged  as  t<»  [ti<»tluce  the  most  vai'ied  and  favoi-able 
effect  of  color  and  fonu  of  which  the  plants  are  capable.  It 
is  usually  necessary  to  thus  i-etain  only  low-growing  plants 
close  to  the  house,  for  in  this  way  only  can  the  full  archi- 
tectur;il  etVect  of  the  sti'ucture  be  secui'ecl.  The  e.\(piisite 
and  d«dicate  at  t  fad  ions  of  choice  plants  demand  also  a  posi- 
tion near  the  hou--e  wliei'e  the\'  can  be  easily  seen.  Any 
cur\  e  of  the  paths  neaiK  adjoiniiiL:'  a  building-  ma\'  be  thus 
ornamented,  foi-  the  small  size  (A  the  plants  will  leaxc  all 
views  and  \  istas  as  seen  from  the  house  unobstructed, — 
<juite  as  important  a  j)oint  to  be  lookecj  after  as  the  pi-oper 
exhibition  of  the  architectural  etl'ect  of  the  house.  It  will 
be  thei-efore  noticed  that  e\-en  the  le-s  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  tile  house  i^  left  uiiplante(l  with  laru'e-sized  shrubs 
or  e\-en  second.(dass  trees.      The  main    feature  of  the  place 
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must  evidently  l)e  the  house,  and  rlierefoi'c  in  dtn-ising 
prominent  vistas  and  near  or  distant  views  we  must  take 
our  stand  at  or  not  far  from  tliis  point.  Minor  standpoints 
may  of  course  be  taken  ^vll('n  some  special  effect  is  desired. 
Failure  to  ccmtrive  the  landscape  grouping  fi-oiii  these 
established  standpoints  often  weakens  if  it  does  not  spoil 
la^^■n-planting,  which  is  otherwise  good  and  effective. 

The  curves  of  the  walks  or  foot-paths  are  long  and  easy, 
reaching  their  destination  in  a  natural  and  pleasing  manner. 
All  the  Junctions  of  paths  and  the  main  curves  are  planted 
with  shrubbery  in  an  irregular  and  informal  manner. 
Furthermore,  they  are  usually  arranged  Avith  a  view  to 
suggesting  the  idea  that  the  path  is  winding  through  single 
masses  of  flowers.  It  is  not  proposed  in  this  plan  to  reserve 
any  space  for  a  vegetable  garden,  not  only  for  want  of  room, 
but  because  it  is  notorious  that  vegetables  thus  grown  are 
very  expensive  and  troublesome.  If  exercise  in  gardening 
pursuits  is  desired,  the  same  amount  and  a  similai-  kind  of 
work  may  be  had  in  the  culture  of  trees  and  shrubs  as  in 
that  of  vegetables  Avith  more  generally  satisfactory  I'esults. 
All  necessary  objects,  not  interesting  in  a  pictui'es(|uc  way, 
such  as  drying-ground,  entrance  to  the  rear  of  buildings, 
tool-sheds,  etc.,  should  be  shut  out  with  deciduous  shrubs. 
The  front  of  these  hedges  or  belts  of  shrubbery  may  be 
diversified  by  planting  here  and  there  occasional  choice 
specimens. 

The  extreme  end  of  the  grounds  may  be  also  entered, 
if  desired,  by  a  path  ^vhicll  should  ^vind  among  shrubbery 
in  somewhat  obscure  fashion,  and  come  out  suddenly  on 
the  lawn.  The  approach  oi-  enti'ance  to  the  house  is,  in 
this  case,  somewhat  formal   and    sti'aiglit,  foi-  the  sake  of 
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convenience,  wliich  must  ;it  tiincs  overrule  cuusicleratioiis 
of  l)eauty.  It  is  well  jtlanted  w  ith  slini]>berv,  however,  to 
!*elieve  all  stiffness  ainl  vary  tlu'  siraiiiht  line.  This  system 
also  introduces  the  pleasant  element  of  sur[>rise,  as  the  full 
effect  of  the  lawn  is  only  presented  aftei'  the  place  has  been 
fairl\-  entered.  Flowing,  graceful  lines,  with  one  exception, 
are  retained  everywhere,  especially  in  the  vistas  that  extend 
off  to  the  full  depth  of  the  lot.  <  )ii  the  most  extended  side, 
tlie  vista  takes  a  slanting  dii'ection  aci'oss  a  ei'o(piet-ground, 
reached  by  a  Avinding  }>ath  and  fronted  by  a  siinnuer-house 
in  the  extreme  corner.  This  sim[)le,  inexpensive  i-u-tie 
structure — shown  in  the  lawn-jilanting  study — looks  <tut 
t<»ward  the  house  ovei"  the  cro(|uet-ground,  (lo\vn  the  most 
attractive  vista  of  the  place.  About  it  should  climb 
\  inev.  hoiit'N  viK'kles,  etc.,  and  some  flowering  shrubs.  The 
entire  feature  is  finely  crowned  and  peifected  by  associat- 
ing with  it  a  slender,  droo[)ing,  cut-leave(l  biii-h,  with  tender 
irrav  «»r  liLfht-i'reen  foliaije  and  i^leaminir  white  bark.  It  Avill 
thus  foi'm  one  of  the  cornel-  posts,  or  pi'ominent  p(,»ints  that 
define  the  outline  of  the  picture,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
constitute  a  most  interesting  and  jucturesipie  termination 
for  a  walk.  <  >ne  such  feature  is  almost  en<  ul:'1i  'i<''V  a  small 
place.  .\i-cliitecture  should  be  confine(l.  a-  a  rule,  t<>  tlie 
h<iu>e  structmv,  and  the  lawn  dcxdlfd  to  plants.  Mven 
I'ockwork,  except  in  ]>eculiar  s[)t)ts,  has  IiaitlK"  a  ]»lace  on 
any  small  lawn,  for  reasons  that  should  be  ob\  iou^.  A\'liaf- 
i-\ci"  portion  of  ill.'  summer-liou^e  a|tj)ear<  from  amoii'.;-  the 
\ines  and  suri-oumliiiL:'  folia'.:*'  i^  inteiidfd  to  show  a  rustic, 
graceful,  and  solid  structtii-e.  Simple  rustic  seats  max ,  of 
course,  be  t'recte(l  in  suitable  position^,  but  should  not  l>e 
made  .architrri  uralh    pi'omiiieni.      .\«-  a  I'ule,  how  t'\ cr,  chairs 
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may  1)h  carried  from  tlie  porcli  or  veraudu  t<»  any  sj)()t  on  so 
small  a  place.  The  planting  on  tin-  Avalks  directly  fi-ontiiig 
the  simmier-house  shonld  1)e  made  specially  attractive  by 
the  employment  of  choice  and  dwai'f  trees  and  shrubs. 
The  simple  design  of  using  a  summer-house  at  all,  has  ])een 
to  increase,  Avithin  safe  limits,  the  pictur- 


esciue  effect  of  the    place,  and    to   lend    iii'^4V|m;'v     ^ 


that  portion  of  the  scene  a  cosey,  home-       ^K-  XVt^ j^^^T/^^ 
like  aspect.     Indeed,  \\  e  h<i\  e  sought  to        '^,f  K"'<fe;l^.\y-,'~<  3 


aive   the  entire  place   a  ^imil.ii  -H  ^>  ^'  '^\i^- 

natural  a[)pearaiice.    Cxoodhnxn      ^p^V  ^^4         '>"  A' 

1 

not  as  it  it  liacl  been  constiucted        ')t^l^  ^'f4C^    ^"'i^l 
in  the  ordinary  sense 
but   as    if    it  had 


danting  should   make    it  look,      / /^| '"N  ^    ^fe  ,    ^^ 's:!^.  ' 
lot  as  if  it  had  been  constiucted        '%,' f  '''^4c  ^     ''"^^^  ^     '  ^^^ 
oftheteim,         ^' -^   '^^-^.^'^    ^'^. 


grown  there,  out  of 
the  s[)ecial  needs 
of  the  plants  and  ^^ 
of  tliose  expect- 
ing to  enjoy  them. 
Please  note  that 
we  make  most 
prominent  the 
necessities  of  the 
plant.  They  must 
receive  first  atten- 
tion, when  the 
l)est  effects  will  follow  in  due  c-oiirse.  Landscape  archi- 
tects are,  perhaps,  lialde  to  fall  into  the  habit  of  regard- 
ing plants  as  tliey  would  bricks  or  stones.  An  edifice 
of  landscape  architecture  cannot  l)e  erected  exactly  as  one 
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(•li.H.-i-».  Plants  liave  their  freaks  and  peculiarities  in 
ilifferent  positions,  which  even  practical  experience  «an 
scarcely  foresee. 

H.'warc  nf  usinLT  on  small  places  large-growing  trees,  and 
even  »»n  the  outer  l>oun<lary  employ  them  spai'sely.  All 
sucli  trees,  like  the  Nor\vay  spruce  or  white  pine,  become 
in  a  few  vears,  independent  <>f  tlieii- crowding'  mass,  more  or 
less  imsiirhtlv  foi-  limited  iiiclosures  ainl  nere>-sailly  close 
inspection.  There  should  l>e  an  exai-t  propoition  between 
the  size  of  a  place  and  the  eventual  size — say  in  ten  yeai's — 
of  all  [dants  used  for  oi'uamenting  it.  For  this  reason,  the 
rapid-<;rowing,  deciduous  shrubs,  with  their  ^^(l^del•ful 
varietv  of  foliaii'e  and  tlowers  and  their  modei'ate  Li"rt)V.-th, 
ai-e  \v«dl  adapteil  b.i-  small  places.  They  not  oidy  attain 
moderate  size,  but  can  l)e  duly  restrained  f(»r  many  years 
liv  pl•uninL^  There  are,  also,  many  beautiful  dwaif  ever- 
i^iven  trees  and  shrid)s  well  suitetl  for  lawn-planting  on  a 
small  scale.  Indeeil,  mk-Ii  plants  may  be  kept,  by  pruning 
both  root  and  branches  intelligently,  \vithin  a  height  of 
five  feet  foi'  near  a  scoi'c^  of  years. 

It  seems  almost  absurd  to  say  that  oi'uamental  plants  in 
their  entire  \ariet\   and  special   aptitudes   foi-  lawn-planting 

should     be    eai'et'lllK     >tUilie(l     b\     llie     la  Wll-plail  t  el'.        Nexci'- 

theless,  man\'  -o-ealled  expeits  >eem  to  lose  sii:iit  ot  the 
fact.  Willi  knowledge,  liowcxer,  ainI  a  cultivattMl  tasit', 
mo-«I  di'liu'Iit  111]  results  can  be  obiaineil  on  a  small  lot 
b\-  an  outla\'  laU'jiiiL:'  iVoni  one  liundictl  dollais  to  three 
hundi'ed  dollars,  depeiidinu"  on  the  .-imounl  of  choice  plants 
Used.  (iradini:'  and  fences  are  consideial  ions  govci'ncd 
by  s[>ecial    comlit  i<>Ms,  and   cannot,  t  lierefm-e.  be   taken    into 
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a  general  aud  typical  estimate.  This  liardly  seems  an 
extravagant  sum  to  devote  to  the  exterior  adornment  of 
a  home  that  has  probably  cost  at  least  ^4,000  for  the 
building,  and  $2,000  moi-e  for  a  simple  and  tasteful  fur- 
nishing. The  general  impression  is  Avidely  spread  abroad 
that  the  accomplishment  of  artistic  effects  in  la\vn-[)lanting 
on  small  places,  if  possible  at  all,  must  be  expensive  and 
elaborate.  Perhaps  the  idea  comes  from  the  fact  that  our 
parks  and  grand  sliow  places  afford  almost  the  onl}-  in- 
stances of  artistic  la\vn-plauting,  and  they,  of  course,  are 
expensive.  The  la^vn-planting  efforts,  moreover,  of  the 
jobbing  gardener  or  owner  of  the  place,  are  generally  ci'ude 
and  based  on  no  settled  pi'inciples  of  art.  It  is  this,  j^er- 
haps,  that  gains  credence  iw  the  belief  that  landscape 
gardening,  as  a  picturesque  ai't,  is  not  only  expensive,  but 
does  not  suit  small  places.  People  may  not  state  such 
ideas  definitely  to  themselves ;  but  they  clearly  demon- 
strate, by  practice,  a  conscious  or  unconscious  belief  in 
their  truth. 

It  has  been,  therefore,  our  desire  to  enunciate  a  few 
simple  and  important  considerations  of  an  art  too  much 
neglected,  and  to  exemplify  them  practically  from  a  [)lan 
intended  for  execution  in  a  simple  and  inexpensive  manner. 
There  are  necessarily^  many  features  and  details,  not  here 
treated,  that  may  be  introduced  on  small  })laces  with  much 
effect  and  without  transgressing  an}'  fundamental  rules  of 
laAvn-[)lanting.  AVe  desire,  however,  to  uttei',  before  con- 
cluding, yet  another  warning  against  attempting  too  much 
when  once  we  assume  the  ai'tistic  staiid[)oint.  Care  for  the 
proper  exhibition  and  liealth  of  the  plants  themselves  must 
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be,  after  all,  tin-  |>riiiK'  eoiisidciatioti.  in  piiisuanee  of  wliicli 
we  cannot  go  far  astray. 

As  I  have  alrea<ly  iiniiuatril,  tin-  niial  ailoniiiu'iit  of 
the  exterior  of  lu>nu's  may  I'iglitfuUy  demand  ami  is  receiv- 
iniT  increased  attention.  It  i>  iiii[irt»vement  of  taste  in  tlie 
same  line,  as  that  encouratred  for  the  decoration  of  interiors, 
in  that  thev  l»oth  form  important  elements  of  ht»me  life. 
Unfoi-tunately,  many  people  have  a  way  of  regarding  such 
Work  as  recjuiring  greater  «^kill  than  is  actually  the  case. 
Il  is  i-eally  less  dilhcult  antl  expensive  in  propi.'rtion  t()  the 
results  obtained  than  most  other  forms  of  home  art. 


CHAPTER     XIV. 

CITY    PARKS 


O  write  of   pai'ks  is  to  enter  a  field 
wliicli  is  almost  unlimited  in  ex- 
tent.    It    Las    come   now    to    tlie 
pass  that  eveiy  town  and  city  of 
importance  in  Europe  and  America 
must  have    its  park.       It    is    the 
fashion.     Whether  the  fashion  is 
always  well  Avronght  out,  is  another 
thing.     Unenlightened  town  authorities  cannot  always  be 
depended  on  to  employ  competent  talent,  and   to   adopt   a 
wise  and  comprehensive  scheme  of  operations. 

Yet,  after  all,  parks  are  but  larger  door-yards  or  lawns, 
— or  rather,  in  many  cases,  a  series  of  them.  The  landscape- 
gardening  lore  applied  to  them  is  essentially  tlie  same  as 
that  employed  in  constructing  the  most  modest  home 
o-rounds.  There  is  nothino;  reallv  different  in  the  creneral 
theory  of  the  landscape  gardening  of  parks  from  that  of 
<  >i-dinary  grounds.  The  apparent  difference  simply  lies  in  the 
special  application  to  some  particular  individual  undertaking. 
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Ill  actual  piactict'.  I'lif  park  must,  <>f  course.  1>r  Treated 
iliifeivnllx  IVoin  <>tlier  parks  :  ])Ut  \\w  lessons  an|uire<l  liy 
consiileriuL:'  one  piece  of  woik  "f  tins  kiml,  must  always  l>e 
liolpful  iu  cai'r\  iiiLi"  <'ii  other  paik-work. 

In  oidei".  tlierefore,  not  to  weary  tlie  reader  "witli  tlie 
enunciation  of  abstract  priiici[)le8,  and  detailing  instructions 
tiiai  d"  not  alwavs  really  instruct,  I  am  going  to  ask  atten- 
tion for  ;'  few  moments  to  wliat  I  consider  the  l)est  wtdl 
ad\ance(l  example  of  this  kind  of  landscape  gardening  in 
America,  namely,  Central  Park,  New  York  City. 

In  considei'iufr  Central  Park.  I  Itei:'  leave  to  first  intro- 
duce  a  few  lines  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Calvert  A^aux,  one  of 
the  oriLriiiators   •)f   the   essential  artistic  effect   of  the   park. 

"  The  [)rincipal  defect  of  the  ground  oriiiinally  appro- 
priated to  Central  Park  ^vas  that  it  oit'ered  very  few  com- 
paratively level  tracts  of  sutiicient  area  to  make  a  definite 
meadow-like  impression  on  the  eye.  The  ground  is,  for  the 
most  part,  broken,  undulating,  [)ictures(pie,  and  rocky;  and 
this  is,  confessedly,  a  desirable  (juality  for  a  ])ark  site  to 
possess,  because  it  is  a  coiuparat  i\  (']  \'  rare  one.  Mo-t  of  the 
larL''e  parks — such  as  IT\'de  Park  in  bondoii.  the  Imus  de 
P)oulo<_:iie  in  Pari-",  and  the  Plueuix  I'aik  in  I  )ublin — are 
manifestly  lacking:'  in  variet\'  of  natui'al  surface  :  and  every 
effort  that  art  can  make  has  to  be  resorted  to  foi-  the  }tur- 
pose  of  relie\inu'  ."it  inter\-als  the  general  monoton\  of 
ground-line,  which,  in  these  parks,  is  the  normal  condition 
of  thiirj"-.  I'lider  >ucli  cii'cumstances.  it  is  eviilent  that 
mui-li  can  be  done  li\'  plant  iiiu'  t  I'ee-^  of  hi^h  and  low  grow  th, 
in  >ucli  relation  to  each  other  ihal  the  sk\-line  will  be 
a<_creeabl\'    divei'siljcd.    while    the    Icxcl    of    the    soil    i>    but 
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slightly  varied.  Nature  works  ou  so  large  a  scale  that  it  is 
rarely  practicable  to  coDstruct  artificial  eminences  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude  to  be  reall}'  impressive.  It  has  been  done 
at  the  Pare  du  Chaumont,  in  Paris,  quite  effectively ;  but 
this  is  a  rare  example. 

"  It  may  be  remarked,  in  this  connection,  that  the  sense 
of  quiet  repose  ministered  to  by  a  large  lawn  surface  is  not 
satisfied  by  picturesque  ground,  however  vigoi-ously  it  may 
be  planted ;  and,  as  the  need  for  quiet  repose  in  this  work- 
a-day  world  is  more  constant  than  the  need  for  vigorous 
stimulus,  a  lack  of  pastoral,  meadow-like  stretches  of  la^^^l 
in  any  large  public  park  will  always  be  felt  by  the  habitual 
visitor  to  be  a  serious  disadvantage." 

Originally,  a  place  for  a  large  park  was  chosen  along 
the  East  River,  on  the  site  of  what  was  known  as  Jones 
Wood.  This  was  not  thought  to  be  central  enough,  and,  in 
consequence,  Central  Park  was  located  within  its  present 
boundaries,  with  the  exception  that,  for  many  years,  its 
extent  to  the  north  oulv  reached  the  neio-hborhood  of  106th 
Street. 

In  1857,  the  work  of  constructing  Central  Park  was 
fairly  undertaken,  with  Mr.  Andrew  H.  Gi"een  the  virtual 
head  of  the  commission  of  eleven  members  appointed  by 
the  State,  and  not  as  a  part  of  the  Tweed  charter  of  the 
city. 

A  topographical  survey  of  the  entire  territory  Avas  first 
made,  and  then  competitive  plans,  about  thirty  in  number, 
were  secured.  The  successful  competitors  were  Messrs. 
Olmsted  <fe  Vaux.  From  that  time  until  the  present,  the 
work  of  construction  went  steadilv  on,  with   some   few  ex- 
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cepti(»iis,  along  the  lines  lai«l  .1<>\\  ii  in  the  (triLfinal  plans. 
n«\'irlv  all  l»«'iiiLr  executt'tl  .luring-  tin*  liist  twelve  yeai<. 

.Me»rs.  Oliii«-te<l  A'  \'aii\  toiretluT.  <>i-  either  <»ne  ali»ne, 
siipei'xised  t]ii>  \\<»ik.  for  the  most  |»art  ;  an<l  the  eontidenee 
of  tli«'  nninicipalit y  ha\  inij:  been  won  l»y  .Mr.  (ireen,  he  was 
enal)hMl  l"..r  nearly  thirteen  <M.nseenti\«' years  to  snecessfully 
niana'_re  the  tinaiiees  antl  atlmini^t ration  of  this  \  ast  and 
eoniplex  civic  enterpiise.  I  feel,  therefore,  that  it  may  he 
sai«l  with  truth  that  Central  V\\\\  could  hardly  have  l)een 
Itiiilt  as  it  is  to-day  without  the  devoted  interest,  high  ad- 
ministrative ability  and  artistic  discernment  displaye«l  l>y 
tht^  Hon.  Andrew  II.  Green,  at  all  stages  of  its  develo])- 
ineiit. 

In  (irder  to  secure  some  general  idea  of  the  treatment 
of  Central  raik,  we  will  consider  for  a  few  moments  its 
arran-jemeiit  as  ir  appears  on  the  map.  It  is  an  awkwaid 
territor\'  to  treat,  nari'ow  and  Ioiil'",  with  almui  one  Innnlred 
ami  tift\  acres  of  ('i-oton  Kesei'xoii'  occup\inu-  nearly  the 
entire  centre,  fi-om  s."")ih  to  '.'Tth  Street.  The  clearly  detined 
motive  of  the  park  is  to  seciiic  a  jileasant  secluded  countr\" 
sli-oUiiej-  eroun<l  ilirecth  in  the  heart  of  New  ^  oik  ('ity. 
Perhaps  the  nio^t  dillicult  part  of  iIh-  park  to  desiL:n  was  the 
road  sxstem.  It  was,  as  all  roa(U  and  walks  are,  a  necessary 
feature,  thai  would  not  in  an\  case  aihl  to  the  lieauly  of  the 
jiark.  I  hit  opp(  .1 1  iinii  \  fi  n-  \  lew  in-- 1  lie  park  niu--t  l>e  secured, 
and  so  i-oad^  and  walk->  wci'e  laid  oui  on  such  lines  as  would 
exhihit    the  |.a|-k   hes|    ;iiid   iiiai'  it    the  lea>t. 

The  main  entrance,  a!  I"'iftli  AxeiiiM'  and  .MmIi  Siit'ct, 
with  ils  -Teat  aflei-  adililion  of  the  IMa/a,  was  made  at  the 
Co  en  el'  .  (f  1  lie  park,  i-xtendiiiL:'  in  at  an  ;im:"le.      This  is  .-ilways 
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ail  »,'iifc[i\t'  \\;i\'  i<»  fiiUM'  a  park.  h  iiiakc^  ilic  icLfioii 
seem  laiver  ami   moiv  varied  in  effect. 

Alxnithalf  a  mile  aloug  this  drive,  sixty  feet  wide.  wtMoim- 
to  the  most  imjtortant  semiartifieial  effect  of  Central  Paik, 
tlir  Mall.  It  i>«  a  formal  jilantt^l  open-air  eathedral  <>f  elms, 
sliowinLf  loiiLT  \istas  nf  natiiial  (rotliic  arches,  \\ith  a  wide 
walk  in  tin*  centre  and  jj^rass  alh^ys  on  either  side.  Thf 
semi-artilieial  effect  is  relieved  l»y  ii'reLfulai'  niasx-s  of  trees 
planted  all  around  the  '"cathedral  of  trees,"  thus  shading 
«>lV  and  merging  the  formal  eft'ect  into  the  pictiirestjue  and 
natural  one  i)eculiar  to  the  remainder  of  the  ]»ark.  The 
Mall  is  the  most  fivipienied  part  of  the  park.  I)eneath  its 
noble  ar<dies  people  linger  to  enjo\'  the  cotil  (»f  iimniing  (»r 
evening,  or  gather  on  lulght  afternoons  in  tlioii^ands  to 
enjoy  the  iiiusii-  of  a  baiitl  oi-cupying  a  staiitl  near  the  north 
end.  'I'hc  Mall  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  lono;,  and  at  the 
extreme  north  end  the  catln'dral  of  trees  ciilmimites  iu 
the  Terrace,  which  is  the  most  elaborate  and  manifestly 
architectural  effect  in  the  park. 

.\  bi'oatl  drixt'  passes  acro.ss  the  iioi'th  end  i>f  the  Mail, 
and  along  its  entire  xvidth  extends  a  broad  liiuh  No\a  Scotia 
sandstone  balii>«t fade,  elaltorateb'  tlecoi-ated  with  car\-ed 
fruits,  aiiiiuab,  and  bir<b.  I'l-oad  >tonc  ste}>s  lead  under 
tliisdri\c  from  the  ^L•lll  itself;  an<l  fi-oni  the  noi'th  side  of 
ilie  drive  two  other  sets  of  step--,  boiderecl  with  carved 
balu>t  i-a<les  illust  I'at  in^T  the  seasons,  i^-o  down  to  a  i^rcat 
IMaza,  onianiciitcd  b\-llii'  l>eilie-da  {'"ountaiii.  Ik'NoihI  is 
the  Lake,  and  still  beyond,  the  woo(b  of  the  Kamble  that 
look  illimitable,  'i'lie  \  lew  on  an  autumn  da\  from  llic 
drive  acroHS  (lie  j'la/.a  and  fountain  and    acid-^s  tlie  bake  to 
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the  Ramble,  where  the  woods  are  flushed  with  crimson  and 
gold,  is  something  to  be  ti'easured  in  the  memory  al)ove  all 
other  scenes  of  the  park. 

To  the  east  of  the  ]\Iall,  across  the  East  Drive,  is 
the  Children's  and  Nurses'  Lawn,  extending  from  72d 
Street,  alono;  Fifth  Avenne  to  the  irate  at  67th  Street. 
This  place  reminds  one  of  an  Englisli  lawn.  It  is 
a  bit  of  five  or  six  acres  of  fine  tnrf,  unbroken  except 
by  a  few  scattered  shade  trees  of  large  size.  Each  tree  is  a 
fine  specimen.  There  are  horse-chestnuts  and  some  excellent 
American  beeches,  oaks,  tulip-trees,  maples,  elms,  purple 
beeches,  liquidambars,  etc. 

Under  these  trees  and  over  the  greensward  J)lay  through- 
out the  months  of  May  and  June,  and  occasionally  later, 
hundreds  of  children  both  rich  and  poor.  On  a  Saturday 
afternoon  in  May  you  ^vill  see  scores  of  May-parties  and 
hundreds  of  children  covering  every  part  of  this  lawn.  The 
bright  ribbons,  the  white  dresses,  and  the  greensward  and 
trees,  and  above  all,  the  happy  faces,  make  a  picture  to 
gladden  the  heart  of  man.  The  attraction  of  the  picture  is 
increased  when  we  consider  that  many  of  these  children 
come  from  the  great  tenement-houses  of  the  east  side  of 
town,  and  from  some  of  the  most  crowded  regions  of  the 
civilized  world. 

To  the  west  of  the  Mall  is  another  great  lawn  or  meadow 
called  the  Green.  Here  Ijase-ball  is  played  on  clear  days, 
when  the  grass  is  dry,  and  under  the  shade  of  the  bordering 
trees  gather  picnics.  This  meadow  has  no  tree  or  shrub  on 
its  surt'ace  excei^t  on  its  extreme  borders.  It  extends  over 
to   the  West  Drive,  and   is   contrived,  in   connection  with 
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sliiuijbery  iiiul  tives,  as  a  western  l)ackirr"»ini«l,  so  as  to  irive 
the  idea  of  a  larLfer  area  than  really  exi<t<.  There  are  only 
foni"  ojit'ii  L:ra>-s  -ipai-fs  oi'  iiif.nlow^  ..f  aiiy  >ize  in  Central 
Park:  an<l  as  the  main  rt*jto>.t'  ainl  hiiiht'-t  cnjoyinent  of  the 
|»aik  reside  ehit-lK  in  tht'-^c  sjtots,  let  the  |>nl)lir  l)e\vai'e  of 
the  iniru>ioii  of  all  LrlitteriiiLT,  di-cord.-iiir  show-.,  military 
bodies,  world's   t'ali-^.  iiieiiaLiciies.  oi-  r.iee-eoiirses.      Ir  i<  the 

pool'  who   eiijo\'   these    plaees   above    all    peoph it    is    the 

ehildi-en  of  the  \ r,  and  the  mothers.  AVe  mu>-t  not,  there- 
fore, spoil  their  heritage.  'Jdie  [)eople  >honltl  always 
treasure  these  open  iri'ass  spaces  of  their  p;irk<.  They  are 
inv;du;d»le. 

The  Lower  Meadow,  near  Seventh  Avenne  and  r);»th 
Street,  is  specially  atti-active.  It  has  a  great  rock  jutting 
out  in  it,  and  to  the  north  at  a  hiu-her  level  extends 
the  seeniintrlv  larjje  expanse  of  u'reen.      Uoun.l   about   I'un 

0*01.  *- 

foot  paths,  lii'idle-palhs,  and  dri\-e<.  and  at  one  coi'iier  of  it 
is  the  children's  play-gi'ouud,  (-(Uisistinu' (tf  a  gieat  merry -go- 
lound  and  the  Kinderberi:-  sununei'diouse.  one  hundred  feet 
in  <liameter. 

On  line  da\s  in  ]\la\  and  dune  tlii->  cliarminu'  meadow  is 
literalK'  coNcred  with  [)la\  in-.;'  ehildicn.  tliu>  fultillinu'  the 
most  impfii'tant  funet  ions  of  a  park  in  a  densely  crow  iletl 
citN'.  r>e\i>nil  tlie--e  two  mea<low->  is  the  \\  e<t  I)ii\e, 
si.\t\'  feet  in  widlli.  In  the  nei'_ihltorhood  ^\{  7-d  Sti'eet 
it  pa-«ses  oil  oiic  side  I  he  Mmeial  S| iriiiL^""-,  backed  by 
pict  lireS(|Ue  \  ine-co\  (Ted  Idck-,  and  on  the  other  b\  a  lawn 
planted  with  tine  ^haile  trees — beeche--.  maples,  eliiiv,  and. 
abo\-e    all,   se\ei-al    lar'je    specimens   of    ( 'liine--e    maLiiiolias 

(    Mut/liol  1(1    lltU'^jHCIItl  )  . 
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TlitMi  tilt'  r«ta«l  stiikcs  tlie  L.-ik<',  looking  on  one  side  into 
a  JHM>1 «»!'  lock-lxirtlt'ivd  watt^r,  \\  itli  a  >-[ianuing  stone  bridu^e 
at  TTtli  Strt't't  :  on  the  other  side,  owi-  a  l)r(,)ad  view 
of  lovely  lake  surface.  This  view  is  bordered  with  the 
sweeping  branches  of  the  \voo<lt'd  shores  of  the  Kandjle,  and 
emphasized  in  the  distance  by  a  sandy  beach  and  a  j)oint  «»f 
foliage  crowned  by  two  great  Lond)ardv  poplars.  There  is 
ft  stone  seat  on  the  bridge  close  to  77th  Street,  where 
one  can  h)ok  ovei-  the  shining  siii-face  of  the  Lake  to 
the  <li>taiit  Lomliardy  poplars  and  possiblv  conclude  tliat 
this  is  the  most  charminLi;  bit  of  landscape  in  the  pai'k. 

.Vr  this  point,  liowevei'.  the  \isitor  is  tempted  away 
from  the  Drive  into  the  liambh-,  whirh  must  be  considered 
as  an  episode  needing  special  <lescription.  This(piaint  bit 
of  wild-wood  is  chieiiy  made  ground,  and  \et  not  in  the 
least  artificial-looking,  for  it  is  contiived  (piite  simpiv  out 
of  the  original  sinqile  and  natuial  conditions,  intricate  as 
its  paths  and  undulations  luay  appear.  It  is  identical  in 
scale  with  what  mii^ht  readilvbe  an  ordinai-y  countrv-idace 
with  the  iM-hidere  as  the  mansion. 

In  front  of  the  mansl(»ii  is  a  line  central  i^rass  plat, 
and  beyon<l  wind  paths  up  and  down  and  at-ross  a  stri'am, 
alonuT  the  lake  sln»re,  or  o\'er  great  masses  of  i-ock  down 
into  a  N'ei-itable  gloomy  cave.  There  are  tine  weeping 
])eeches.  azaleas,  rhododeiidtNuis  and  pleiitx  of  peremual 
plants  and  shrubs  lijooiiiing  t  liiouu-liout  the  M-asoii.  It  is, 
in  a  wor<l,  a  jiici  ures(pn'  wild-W(»od  no<tk,  wheic  one  i>  hid- 
den from  and  ent  irely  forgets  t  he  cit  \.  An  expei'imeiit  like 
this  might  be  ha/ardoiis,  if  ih,.  b(  .imdaries  ..f  th,.  Kainble 
were    not    (dearh    delined    b\    nature,    bccau^^e    it    does    not 
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nrotliu-t'  tin-  amplf.  «>}>»'ii-;iir  lawn  effect  witli  ivasoiialde 
•shade,  tliat  slioiild  In-  tlie  initial  ivt|nirt'nit*nt  in  any  city 
park. 

Pjissiniz;  np  tilt'  \\'«*st  I)rive  between  t\\t>  small  lu>ll<>\v 
lawns  ornamented  witli  some  tine  specimens  of  evergreen, 
Pinus  excelsa  (Bliotan  i>ine),  and  stone  j)ine<^  and  lieniloc  ]<:s 
near  Si>d  Street  and  EiLditli  Avenue,  a  loop  drixt-  It^ads  u}> 
tn  a  >niall  plateau  called  'llit'  ('••nctiuisc,  where  the  eye 
wanders  over  miles  of  rity  houses,  out  to  tlie  Hudson  in 
tlie  distance.  Here  are  many  specimen  evergreens  of  con- 
>idt'ral>lt'  fXcellence,  creei)ing  junipers,  retiiiositoras,  stone 
pines  (  J* I II Its  vt'tnJtra),  \\  liitc  })ines  in  groves,  silver  firs  of 
several  excellent  species  and  varieties,  Oriental  sprutt'<.  Atlas 
(•t'(lai--«,  mui^Oio  pines,  and  some  iinc  specimens  of  the  rxergreen 
thorn  ( Cutoneasttruv  Cratttgus pyracantJui  j ,\\\x\\  its  shining 
small  leaves  and  orange-red  l)erries  in  autumn. 

Hevond  this  portion  of  tlit^  park,  towards  the  .sath 
Street  tran-\«^ise  road,  are  two  ^^\•  three  other  small  lawns 
on  either  side  of  the  Drixc.  'Hiiougliout  tht-e  lawns,  since 
wr  li-ft  7'Jd  Street,  will  1«'  notif('(l  aloii--  tli«'  West  Di'ive  as 
fai-  as  lliuli  Street  1 1  uaiilil  irs  of  evergreens.  Tlic  \\  est 
I)i-i\<'  was  (tri<_;-inall\-  arranged  for  a  winter  as  well  ;is  a 
sumiiiei'  re-oit,  and  is  altoo-ethei-  llie  mo>t  at  I  I'act  i\  ('  side  ol 
the  pai-k.  l'\a-liion  has  dceifed.  howcxci',  that  the  givmd 
paraile  of  can-iaLrfs  mu>-l  u"  up  ami  down  tlieea<t  side  of 
1  lie  |iaik. 

!Ia\in'j-  reaelied  i  he  .sr)lh  Sli-eei  li-an>\ei-se  roatl.  1  will 
stop  a  moiiiciil  and  explain  t  he^e  peeuli;ii'  fi'aIui'e->  ot  the 
jiai'k.  'IIh-n  ai'e  suid<en  I'oads  exteiidiii'.;'  fioiii  l"'iflli  to 
Miudith    .\\  einie.  ;nid    ihei'eai-e  fourtif   them.-  — vi/,.,  al  Ct.Mh, 
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79th,  85th  an<l  97th  streets.  Completely  screeued  with 
ti*ees  and  shni))s  ami  seven-feet  walls,  spanned  with  fre- 
(jiient  Imdges,  tlux-  tl^ive^\■ays  afford  abundant  convenience 
fnr  tratHc  across  tin-  park. 

<  )n  tin-  sr)t]i  Street  transverse  I'oad  are  situated  the 
stables  and  woi-kshops  of  the  Department,  c<>m[)letely  hid- 
<leii  away.  ir«'i-e  also  is  the  eiiti-aiire  to  the  two  i^reat  C'ro- 
ton  reservoirs.  They  occupy  <»iit'  liinidrt'd  and  fift\-four 
acres  of  the  heart  of  Central    Park. 

Tlieiv  is  little  of  interest  coniparativelv  to  be  found  in 
the  park  aloULj-  the  ivservoirs.  Tliey  block  up  and  absorb 
almost  the  entin-  pai  k  for  the  distance  they  extend.  AVhen 
we  reacli.  h(»\vevei\  the  north  end  of  the  park,  eleai-  of  the 
reservoii-,  we  come  u[ioii  luoic  cliai-ininL;-  meadow  views. 

I  lie  lirst  is  a  ulade  of  a  fcAV  acres  seen  beneath  the 
bi-anclies  of  noble  pill-oaks,  just  before  we  ivaeh  the  l»7tli 
Sti'e.-t  transverse  road.  Here  lawn-tennis  is  pla\-ed.  and 
the  disp(.sition  of  the  trees  is  such  that  one  eaii  hardlv 
belie\-<'  it  otluT  than  a  li-eiHiiue  woodland  nook.  The  >cene 
is  a  ihoroULi-hly  natural  one,  and  far  more  jiark-like  than 
anythiiiL^  in  the  Ramble. 

Ci-ossinLC  over  tlie  i'Tth  Sticet  ti'ans\ci>e  road,  and  leav- 
ini:  Nvith  rei:r<'t  the  i;i'«>ve  of  pin-oaks  and  the  forest  iilade. 
we  c.me  to  the  great  North  Meatlow  of  ih.'  paik.  It  is  a 
wondci-fnl  flVert.  Only  ninelet'ii  aciv>.  niul  apparentl\-  ex- 
tendiiiLT  mil.--..  Th,.  illnsirati<.n  ^ives  a  faii-  idea  of  it,  but 
only  as  a  piciuiv  ran.  'I'lic  -lu-eii  of  the  LZ'i-ass,  the  xaried 
tints  of  thf  foIiaLr<'  sw  c.-piii--  the  tuif  to  the  left,  the  lo\\-l\  iiii; 
hillocks  crow  ni-d  with  1  a  r-e  forest  ti-ees,  the  ureal  boiildei's 
eiitn-»'ly  rxjioscd     or    oiiI\    half    submeiL:('«l,  the    meadow    be- 
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\<>iul  ruiiuiiiLT  l»ark  t<>  stn^iiiiiiL'!}'  tiiikii<»\\n  «listam-»'s, — who 
will  pii-tiire  it  truly  ^  'riit-rc  i- di-nity,  there  is  lnvadth, 
rei)ose,  restfulness,  mikI  vet  a  sense  of  isolation  that  is  not 
absolute.  It  is  Lr<*iiuin('  park  scenery  that  the  eye  is 
tempt etl  to  liuirer  on  ami  tlie  foot  to  \\alk  on.  and  presents, 
if  viewed  as  a  siniile  feature,  one  of  the  l>est  examples  we 
have  of  good  paik-woik. 

In  ^lav  the  l»riL:lit  costumes  of  numerous  tennis  playei'S 
enliven  its  suiface  and  attract  many  intei'ested  s[)ectators. 
But  to  me  it  is  more  attractive  when  it  lies  in  unbroken 
rest  in  the  ■"liimmerim:-  atmosplieiv  of  an  autumn  day  \\  itli 
the  led  and  u'oM  of  tlie  ma]>les  and  liickories  fi-aming  and 
hriLrhteninLf  its  crreensAvard. 

Lcaviii"-  the  hu'ire  suirorestion  of  breadth  and  distance  of 
the  Xoilli  ^leatlow,  we  pass  up  the  \\'est  Drive  to  the 
Ili'jldands  of  the  jiark.  x\s  we  cross  the  ))ridge  spaiuiing 
the  stream  whicdi  tlows  out  of  the  ]>ool  of  ^vater  n(^u'  KiLihth 
Avenue  and  InOth  Street,  called  the  Pool,  we  look  in  au- 
tumn on  a  sjtlendiil  hillside  of  blood-red  sumacdi.  and  turn- 
iiiL""  the  oilier  wa\'  we  see  a  i'ockd)oi'dereil  sti-eam  \\in<ling 
aloni:"  a  forest-co\-('i'ed  hillside.  It  is  all  charmiiiLiK'  wild 
and  pict  ui-es(pn'.  W  hen  we  icach  the  top  of  the  great  hill 
ci'owiied  with  iiati\<'  trees  we  turn  up  a  wide  di'ive  to  the 
('irclea  >mall  open  space  of  i-oad.  ui'eeii^w  ai'd.  and  digiii- 
lied    elms. 

Turninur  l>ack  on  our  tracks  and.  after  I'eat-hing  the  A\'est 
l>n\e,  passing  (h>\\n  a  >teep  windiiiL:'  wa\',  nnc  come  to  one 
of  the  liiiest  single  feature-- of  the  paik,  a  irreal  o\i'rhangiiig 
r<»ck.  It  is  a  piclure>(|ue  object  which  is  yet  so  natural- 
lookiii'.:'  that    it    >eems  to  haxc  existed   thei'e   alwa\s.      (  >n  a 
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li»»t,  (Irv  <l:iv  the  irloMiii  l»(MU'atli    it   is  literally  ''tlu-  sliaili.w 
«.f  a  iniglity  r<>ck  in  a  thirsty  laml."" 

Near  1  l"th  Street  we  i»ass  oii  the  w  «»<•(]}  heiL^hts  a  Lxreat 
jjorire  filled  with  rh(><h»<leii(lr<»H>  \\ilh  a  ]ily-|««»nl  at  its  base 
\vhicli  i.i-<'(liu-es  a  most  natural  and  pi<-t  uivsijUe  ett'ect. 

( )i»posite  tlie  entrance  from  Sixth  Avenue  Ave  come  to  the 
Ilarlem  Meer,  a  fine  sheet  of  water  of  some  twfdve  acres. 
Here  there  are  sandw  pel)l)ly  shoi-es  and  plenty  of  steep, 
rockv  slopes  eoming  down  from  the  earth woi-ks  of  old  Foil; 
Fish.  Along  tlie  western  shore  of  this  lake  at  a  some- 
\\hat  hiirher  level  (»ur  dii\ c  now  passes.  \\  e  liaxc  come  to 
the  fashionable  East  Drive  again,  and  opposite  the  entrance 
at  Sixth  Avenue  and  1  l<uh  Street  most  of  the  carriages  turn. 
Th.-  road  winds  at  first  pictures(|uely  across  a  roek 
bridi:v  ovei-  the  stream  that  flows  between  the  Pool  and 
the  Harlem  ^[eei',  and  above  this  brid-e  a})i)ears  a  consider- 
able waterfall.  The  walk  along  the  stream  above  and  south 
of  the  v.-aterfall  can  be  seen  from  the  bi'idge  to  be  pictu- 
res(pie  and  atti'active  with  its  Nvoode(l  hillsides  and  on  the 
east  a  LjrassN  lawn  slopinu' dow  II  toitscastcni  Ixu'der.  llax- 
iuLT  I'eaclied  the  top  of  the  hill  we  come  to  the  site  (»f  the 
old  Mount  Saint  \'inceiit  ( 'onvent,  afterwai'ds  a  i-estaui'ant, 
ami  tinalK-  luii-nt  down  and  replaced  1  ty  the  pi-eseiit  bnild- 
iuLj.  A  little  bcN'ond  this  spot  we  conic  to  tlie  great  North 
Meadow  auain  and  catcli  neai'ly  a->  liiu'  a  \  iew  ^^{  its  bright 
opeiinc->  a<  w  c  did  from  the  W'c-^t  l)i'i\-c.  There  is  I'cally 
littli!  of  interest  now  on  the  l'>ast  |)ii\('  until  w  c  ]>ass  the 
reservoii'  an<l  conic  to  the  east  side  of  the  Kamblc. 

The    l>ii-(diev,  cxci'uTeens,  aiul    \inc<  on    the   ro(d<y   bank- 
ai'c  line  at    tlii^   jioint  and    ilici-c    is  a  small  deep  dell    to  the 
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east  of  the  drive  adjoining  the  79tli  Street  transverse  road 
that  is  worth  stopping  to  look  at.  Its  sides  are  planted 
with  beeches,  oaks,  elms,  and  maples,  and  at  the  bottom  the 
grass  seems  to  grow  with  peculiar  richness  and  vigor. 

As  we  come  down  the  hill  past  the  branch  road  leading 
out  to  79th  Street  we  look  over  to  Fifth  Avenue  across  a 
hollow  or  bowl  extending  from  79th  to  72d  Street.  The 
sloping  sides  of  this  region,  intended  for  a  conservatory, 
enclosino^  as  a  central  feature  a  small  sheet  of  water  with  a 
lil}'-pond  to  the  north,  close  by,  make  an  attractive  picture. 
These  slopes  are  further  adorned  with  fine  specimens  of  firs, 
spruces,  beeches,  elms,  and  maples,  and  also  \\\{\\  large 
groups  of  deciduous  shrubs  planted  on  the  slope  adjoining 
Fifth  Avenue.  There  is  a  noteworthy  mass  of  Rosa  rugosa 
and  among  the  shrubs  are  many  Japanese  snowballs,  hy- 
drangeas, Wiodotypus  hei^rioides,  S^nrcea  Thunhergii,  etc. 
The  common  shrubs  are  numerously  represented  by  Spircea 
opulifoUas,  red-twigged  dogwoods,  weigelias,  standard  honey- 
suckles, and  philadelphuses. 

The  lily-pond  is  of  irregular  form,  bordered  with  rocks 
and  planted  at  intervals  with  lotuses,  water-lilies,  Cyperus 
pa2)yrus,  and  the  quaint  and  charming  floating  pontederia. 

Thus  w^e  have  made  the  round  of  the  park  and  come  to 
the  Casino  Restaurant,  which  is  w^orth  visiting  in  early 
or  late  May  of  all  seasons,  for  the  sake  of  the  wonderful 
wdstaria  efi^ect  crowning  the  Pergola,  a  summer  shelter 
overlooking  the  Mall  at  this  point.  The  purple  clusters 
of  flowers  lie  in  piles  among  the  tossing  tendrils  and  leaves 
until  against  the  blue  sky  beyond  the  efi:'ect  is  that  of  a 
purple  and  green  cloud  resting  on  the  ai-bor. 
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Before  ooiicliKliiiir  llii>  l»ii«4'  itiiit-raiy  <»f  tin-  park, 
Imwever,  1  must  take  tlie  reader  on  ]i(>rse])ack,  as  it  were, 
t<»  two  (.!•  tliit'f  Itits  of  clianiiiiiu'  scenery  on  tlu^  l)riclle- 
palli-',  wliidi  fan  he  seen  now  lieiv  else  as  well.  The  first 
is  (Ml  a  eiii've  around  the  southwest  side  of  the  lower 
i^reen  near  Seventh  Avenue  and  r)!it]i  Stivct.  There  is  a  great 
roek  here,  and  an  ever  Avidening  meadow,  with  a  distant 
\\v\\  over  another  meadow  and  })lenty  of  trees  and 
shiulis  r(»und  about.  The  sweet  influences  of  sprinir  'it 
thi>^  point  are  not  to  be  surpassed  anywhere  else  in  the 
}>ai'k. 

Another  cliai'mingly  secluded  spot  may  be  found  by 
passing  n}>  tin-  ])iidlt'-[)ath  to  the  stone  bridge  at  77th 
Street  and  Eighth  Avenue  to  a  pool  of  Avater  with  a 
loop  I'oad  leading  to  the  water's  brink  and  a  great  sheer 
rock  on  the  opposite  shoi'c.  The  shrubs  on  the  bank  at 
this  point  ai<'  attractive,  in  both  spring  and  autunm,  inchul- 
imr  spireas,  doirwoods,  Lonicera  fntardutissiinn,  weiirelias, 
2>rivets,  and  masses  of  honeysuckles  over  the  small  rocks  on 
the  edge  of  the  water,  and  A ////'/ Jojis/s  f /■ic//sji/(/(tf((  nud  Wv- 
ginia  cree2)ers  on  the  stone  bridu*'  and  slu'ci'  rock.  1  \vould 
advise  tlie  readci-  to  mouni  a  hoi'sc  and  I'iiK-  tlirough  the 
pai'k,  if  onl\'  for  tlic  opport  unit\' of  sauiitci'iiiu'  down  this 
loop  bridh'-jiath  at  77th  Street  and  Kightli  Avenue. 

Thi'ic  aif,  besides,  choice  bits  of  landscape  aloui:'  the 
l)|-idle-paths  between  Slst  Sti'eet  and  S(')th  Street  and  up 
liy  '.•7th  Street  am<»ng  the  pin-oaks.  \\\\\  in  no  othei-  w  a}' 
ean  the  gi'eat  .N'^dih  ^b'adow  i»e  seen  so  well  as  on  Iku'sc- 
l»ack  fii«m  the  1  uidle-pal  h  that  I'uns  i-ound  ils  entire  extent. 
On   the  east    si(h'  the    biidle-p;'!  ll    i^    eoinpletel\    eudxtwel'cd 
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with  trees,  and  from  these  you  h)()k  out  with  peculiar  en- 
joyment over  tlie  expanse  of  the  Xoi'tli  Meadow. 

There  are  five  and  one  lialf  miles  of  bridle-paths,  and 
nine  miles  of  drives,  and  thiity  miles  of  foot-paths  in 
Central  Park.  Altogether,  there  are  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  in  Central  Park,  including  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  of  reservoir. 

It  might  doubtless  be  interesting  to  speak  of  many 
other  individual  features  of  marked  interest  in  Central 
Park.  I  do  not,  however,  think  it  expedient  in  such  a 
general  description  and  illustration  of  general  j^-inciples  as 
this  to  be  drawn  into  such  emphasis  of  details.  Indeed, 
the  manifest  superiority  of  the  design  as  a  whole  is  its  gen- 
eral adequacy  to  the  effect  sought,  which  was  simple  park 
scenery  in  the  midst  of  a  city. 

This  seems  a  proper  place  to  remark  that  another  great 
atti'action  possessed  by  Central  Park  is  the  essential  unity 
of  its  design.  Here  is  a  park  laid  out  on  paper  according  to 
definite  artistic  conceptions  and  then  executed  substantially 
as  conceived  in  the  beginning. 

Before  closino;  mv  remarks  on  Central  Park  I  desire  to 
direct  especial  attention  to  the  popular-amusement  feature 
insisted  upon  in  its  arrangement.  The  chief  and  most 
important  office  of  Central  Park  is  not  to  furnish  agreeable 
driving  territory  for  the  heau  tnonde,  the  millionaires,  and 
the  lovers  of  horseflesh.  It  is  not  a  scheme  to  j^lease  and 
attract  the  fashional)le,  l)ut  it  is  a  playground  for  the 
young  people,  a  pleasant  open-air  l)i'eathing  space  for  the 
mothers  and  fathers  who  desire  to  go  into  the  country  and 
cannot  iret  there. 
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As  .1  part  of  this  sfliciiif  f<>r  the  plt-asiiiv  ami  well- 
beiiiiT  <)t"  tlir  iimllitude  tlitMv  is  music  on  the  Mall  twice  a 
week,  iroat-carriaLies.  donkeys,  ineri-y-Lr<'-i"uii<l>,  >imnncr- 
liouses,  «_rr(>uii<l<  for  citxjurt,  lawn-tcniii--.  Ita-c-ltall,  foot-l)all, 
aii<l  laii-o-sc.  ami,  ai»ovt'  all,  irroun<ls  everywhere  fur  picnics 
in  sprini^  ami  early  siiinniei-.  Last  year  there  were  picnic 
permits  issued  to  over  seventy-fivt^  thousand  children,  whose 
want^  Were  ministered  to  l»y  paik  empl(»yes  without  charti^e. 

In  order  to  secui'e  the  givatest  amount  of  pleasui-e  from 
these  irames,  the  turf  lecpiires  special  and  solicitous  atten- 
tion. Ir  must  1m'  mown  fivcpiently,  ami  manuied  \eai'l\': 
and  al>ove  all  it  must  n«»t  Ite  used  \\lieii  soft  from  rain,  and 
lialde  to  lie  toi'U  up  li\'  tlie  feet  of   visitoi's. 

J^efore  closing  this  chaptei"  on  cit\"  parks.  1  must  sav  a 
few  words  al>out  small  city  s(piares  oi-  f^reeus.  Thev  ai'e 
i'enei-allv  not  lari^e  enoULrh  to  consist  of  more  th;m  a  few 
Sipiare  yar<ls  oi-  half  a  dozen  a.-rt^s.  I  sualh'  tlie\-  come  on 
some  irregularly  shaped  space  situated  at  ilie  junction  of 
two  or  moi'e  streets.  Properly  the\'  should  l»e  tei'uied 
"  (xreeiis,''  like  the  I^owling  Green,  at  the  foot  of  Bi-oadwav, 
New  \y^v\<  City.  The  green  effect  of  the  grass  should  l>e 
iua<lc  till-  chief  ami  most  impoitaiit  featui'e  of  their 
t  lent  mi'iit. 

Some  lence  of  a  simple  and  iucoiispicuous  character 
.-•hould  >uri-ouml  the  plot,  and  tlii^  f<Mice  should  l)e  maske<l 
ami  ornamented  with  sliruli^  ami  t  ree^.  Itut  the  interior 
sliould  he  >imple  open  greeii-«\\  aiil,  with  a  few  KriLZ^ht  hits 
of  l.e(ldin'j-,  and  trees  enough  for  sha<le  aloii^-  the  p;itlis. 
The  semi-ai'litici.al  lines  au'l  ma>>es  of  foi'mal  lieddiii-_f  .are 
out  of  j.lace  in   the  sti'icth    iiii-al  v,',Mier\    of  Central   l\ai'k. 
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l.)ut  in  tlie  city  [);irks  they  look  well  amid  the  architectiu'ul 
lines  of  the  surroiindiiig  l)iiil(liiigs. 

Every  small  city  park  slioiild  luive  a  wideniug  of  the 
pathway  towards  the  centre,  and  if  possible  an  open  plaza 
wdiere  the  children  may  play  and  the  visitor  linger. 
Architectural  adornments  may  pro[)erly  be  employed  in 
small  parks,  so  long  as  they  do  not  seriously  interfere  with 
the  open  gi-ass  effect.  There  may  be  even  busts  or  statues, 
but  especially  suitable  are  drinking  fountains,  and  fountain 
basins,  wdth  great  sprays  of  water. 

The  fountain  basins  may  be  effectively  ornamented  with 
lotuses,  waterdilies,  and  other  decorative  water-plants. 
All  such  adornment  of  small  city  squares  or  greens  tends 
to  appropriately  enliven  and  enrich  the  general  appearance 
of  a  crowded  city,  where  the  effect  of  everything  is  arti- 
ficial, and  more  oi*  less  formal  or  tedious. 

I  should  warn  those  who  propose  to  plant  these  small 
city  squares,  that  the  surrounding  conditions  are  not  primar- 
ily favorable  for  the  growth  of  j)lants.  The  air  is  apt  to 
be  hot,  dry,  and  dust-laden,  if  not  actually  impure.  Conse- 
quently the  soil  should  be  thoroughly  enriched,  and  the 
most  vigorous  and  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  employed.  Ever- 
greens seldom  do  well  in  large,  ci-ow^led  cities.  It  is  better 
to  plant  certain  hardy,  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  such  as 
the  privet,  weigelia,  snowball,  Spinea  opulifolia^  American 
thorn  (Cratcegus  Cru.^-(/alU),  philadelphus,  American  elm, 
honey-locust,  American  linden,  Norway  and  sugar  maples, 
and  the  Oriental  plane  trees. 

The  care  of  these  small  city  squares  is  often  difficult  on 
account  of  the  crow'ds  that  congregate  or  pass  through,  and 
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(HI  aci'ouiii  «>l'  the  lieat  and  <lnst,  l)Ut  it  can  be  done  by  con- 
tinual watering,  cleaning".  aii<l  cultivating.  Canal  Sti-eet 
Park,  New  York,  is  situated  in  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
position  in  the  city  of  which  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
The  >urrouiidini:-  lioiises  are  tenements,  pi-oduce  stores,  and 
tlif  likf,  aiitl  tlif  incessant  traffic  consists  largely  of  ti-ucks 
and  eaits,  laden  ^^  ith  coal,  refuse,  vegetables,  and  the 
roughest  material.  Dirt  is  iil)i(juitous,  and  the  heat  at 
times  is  great.  And  yet  the  grass  is  always  green  here, 
and  the  shrubs,  trees,  and  bedding  plants,  always  thriving. 
'J'he  park  is  only  195  feet  long  by  69  feet  A\ide,  but  it 
uccu[»ies  the  entire  attention  of  one  gardener,  ami  two  police 
officei's,  either  one  of  whom  is  on  guard  at  night  and  during 
the  day. 

It  is  a  ])leasiire  to  see  the  mothei's  with  their  children 
gather  here  on  the  settees  thi-oughout  the  long  sultry  suin- 
mei-  nights,  and  ivalize  that  this  unspeakable  l)oon  can  be 
secured  at  such  comparatively  low  cost.  Every  city  should 
seek  to  adorn  these  small  greens,  t(>  increase  their  nnmber. 
and  to  enlarire  their  boundaries. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

RAILWAY,  CHURCHYARD,  AND   CEMETERY 
LAWN- PLANTING. 

A    RAILWAY    LAWN. 


N  eiicouraOTnc:  sio-n  of  the  times  is 
the  interest  Avliicli  lias  been  mani- 
fested   of    late    by    our    I'ailroad 
officials  in  the  appearance  of  the 
stations  on  their  lines.     Many  of 
these  buildings  and  suiTOiindings, 
which  were  formerly  eyesores,  have 
been  so  beautified  by  the  judicious 
expenditure  of  some  thought  and  a  little  money,  that  they 
now  lend    an    added  charm  to  the   landscape ;    and   were 
they  to  be  I'emoved,  V.kx  would  be  missed  ^vitll  regret. 

I  had  occasion  lately  to  visit  one  of  these  recently  im- 
proved stations.  The  natural  surface  of  the  ground  rose 
rapidly  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  and  along  the  edge  of 
the  great  rock  mass,  cut  through  just  here  by  the  railroad, 
gurgled  a  small,  tumbling  rill  across  the  road,  nnder  a  board 
or  two.     Except  just  about  the   station,  where  everything 
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lunl  IxM'ii  tlioi-oiiLflily  cleMrt'tl  away,  l)Its  of  r<»ck  alx^uiided, 
ami  \\\v>v  ]ia<l  l>eeii  utiliztMl  in  a  pictiires(jue  iiiainier.  Iin- 
iiictliatt'K  ai<iiiii(l  tlie  station  ran  a  carriage  i«>a<l,  a\  itli  a 
<'!tn\  t'liient  o\al  c-ircuit  for  turning.  <  )n  one  end  of  this 
circuit,  near  tlie  station,  an.'is  a  a\  eeping  l)eecli,  and  the  otlier 
ext remit V  was  occupied  1)\'  a  group  of  flowering  shrubs, 
tliat,  altliough  too  fresldy  [tlanted  to  Idossoni  tliat  }ear,  al- 
ready impressed  the  e\ c  as  an  attractive  mass  of  hright 
l^reen  foliage.  Here  and  there,  near  the  house,  were 
planted  pleasant  shade-trees,  such  as  the  linden,  oak,  and 
maple.  It  should  l>e  remembered  that  1»\'  thus  planting 
lar-c  -liadc-trees,  the  architectural  etlVct  of  the  building 
Avas  greatly  enhanced,  because  the  side  toward  the  railroad, 
which  is  the  true  front,  was  uuiuterfered  with.  Passing 
mention  is  made  of  this,  because  objection  might  otherwise 
be  fairly  raised  to  shutting  in  the  building  Avith  trees.  The 
entire  work  ha<l  been  completed  rapidly,  btit  with  evident 
thoroughness.  Itich,  well-tilled  soil  had  l)een  secured,  and 
the  path<  were  solid  and  properly  constructed.  All  the 
ed^es  of  the  walks  were  bordered  by  cut  sods,  and  the  re- 
maiiiiiiLT  L'r<»uiid  was  sown  \vith  grass  seed  that,  by  the 
good  luck  that  sometimes  accompanies  good  management, 
had  ctiuie  uj>  e\»'idv.  A  single  path  ^\(>ulld  throu-h  the 
small  domain,  cai'ried  hitliei-  ami  thither  s(^  as  tt»  obtain  the 
best  vi(W\s  of  the  ri\er  near  by,  as  well  as  the  titmost  vari- 
etv  of  surface.  it  was  >ui-prising  how  large  the  ])lace 
seenieil,  as  one  rainl)le(l  o\('i'  this  undulating  path.  The 
mattei'-of-fact  \  isitoi-  was  c\  en  l)eli'ayed  into  the  e.\[ti'ession 
that    it    was  as   good    in    its  way   as    anything    in    Ct-ntral 
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There  was  little  l)ed(liiig  stuff  that  rei^iiired  to  be  con- 
stantly ^ene^ved  ;  only  a  few  l^its  of  color  in  the  way  of 
scarlet  geraniums  and  the  like,  planted  as  a  salient  point  in 
some  shrub  group.  Almost  everything  was  simple  and 
permanent  in  character.  Hardy  Howering  shrul)S  were  freely 
used,  because  some  one  of  them  bloomed  during  every 
month  of  spring  and  summer.  There  were  small-sized  trees, 
like  the  purple  beech,  stuartia,  and  magnolia.  A  few 
oToups  and  single  specimens  of  evergreens  stood  in  a  sec- 
tion near  the  rockiest  part  of  the  grounds  and  somewhat 
by  themselves.  These  consisted  almost  entirely  of  dwarf, 
slow-growing  kinds,  such  as  the  mugho  pine,  stone  })ine, 
creeping  juniper,  and  some  of  the  beautiful  retinosporas. 
Peering  out  from  the  rocks  and  background  of  woods  and 
shrubbery  that  sui'rounded  the  spot,  ^vere  wliite-barked 
weeping  birches,  golden  oaks,  and  other  trees  of  equally 
individual  character.  A  rhododendron  or  two  bloomed  also 
among  the  nearest  rocks,  as  well  as  several  hardy  azaleas. 
Alono;  the  little  run  of  water  were  set  out  various  herba- 
ceous  plants  that  flower  freel}'  and  brightly  in  the  green  turf 
nearly  all  summer,  and  come  up  again  next  year  without  being 
renewed.  Over  the  rocks  grew  climbing  vines,  Virginia 
creepers,  moneywort,  and  periwinkles,  as  well  as  sedums, 
and  many  other  varieties  of  herbaceous  plants  fitted  for 
such  spots.  A  little  of  everything  that  properly  pertained 
to  a  lawn  was  here,  for  variety  had  been  one  of  the  main 
objects  sought,  in  order  that  the  tedium  of  the  waiting  pas- 
senger might  be  alleviated  as  much  as  possible. 

I  cannot  j)roperly  explain  how  charmingly  the  coml  >ina- 
tions  were  contrived  to  thus  produce,  by  a  complete  variety, 
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the  most  eontiuiied  pleasiiiv  and  surprise.  Uninitiated  as 
tliev  were,  the  railroad  men  at  once  rect»gnized  the  attrac- 
tions (»f  this  variety,  even  in  its  crude  and  freshly  planted 
state,   and    irrindy,   after  the   way  of   such  men,  expressed 

ajtproval. 

1  a-ked  the  statit»n-master  how  all  this  had  l)eeii  done, 
and  how  it  was  to  l»e  kept  in  order.  lie  saitl  that  a  close 
survev  <»f  the  iri-ound  and  existing  plants  was  made  last 
falk  l)urin--  the  winter,  ma[)s  and  j.lantiiiLf  lists  were 
\\<)|-ked  up:  and  in  the  spring,  a  law  ii-pK-inting  f(»renian 
canic  on  the  ground.  \\'ith  half  a  do/en  men,  and  with  the 
help  ol'  the  ma[),  and  one  oi-  two  visits  of  the  landscape 
architect,  they  accomplished  the  result. 

As  to  keeping  it  in  order,  the  ^vo^k  is  easily  done,  he 
said,  l»v  nuMi  who  are  sent  from  the  com[)any's  office,  at 
stated  times,  to  mow  gi'ass,  and  to  weed  and  prune.  All 
the  station-master  is  asked  t«»  do  is  to  \\"ati'h  that  everything 
is  kept  in  a[>ple-pie  shape,  and  if  weeds  and  grass  show 
sio-ns  of  u-(4tinLf  ahead,  to  tt'le^raph  for  help. 

THE    CHURCHYARD. 

{ 'huivh\ards  and  cemeteries  were  once  essentially 
i(h-ntical.  All  this,  howe\er,  is  rapidly  chani^itig.  For 
sanitar\  and  other  L;t»(>d  reasons,  the  cemetery  is  now  sepa- 
rate<i  IVom  the  church  :  Iml.  1 1  n  fort  i  mat  cl\ ,  with  the  grow  I  h 
of  iikmIci-ii  (•(•iiieteri«'s  is  associaitMJ  cuilailmeiit  of  churi-h- 
\ai-ds.  This  is  <_:-i'eall\-  to  l)e  deplored.  Would  it  not  l»e 
wis«'r  to  v\v\\  iiio(h'ralc,  if  necessary  the  ornamentation  of 
the  iult-rior,  and  secure  t  I'ees  and  grass  and  llower'- '  A 
few   iiia\    lie    iiii|ir<-sse(l    with    hol\   awe  l>y  sculpt  ui't'd  nave 
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and  glowing  window,  but  the  ^\■lu)le  \\'oi'ld  that  passes  l^y 
is  benefited  by  trees  and  flowers.  My  object,  therefore,  is 
to  see  if  I  cannot  help  to  increase  the  love  and  knoAvledge 
of  la^vn-planting,  as  applied  to  the  grounds  of  buildings  for 
worshi[).  In  the  belief  that  it  is  a  reasonable  and  beautiful 
object,  I  will  endeavor  to  point  out  how  certain  trees  not 
only  harmonize  ^vith  such  surroundings,  but  also  how  they 
possess  special  and  practical  value  in  the  positions  they 
occupy.  The  accompanying  illustration  shows  what  can  l)e 
effected  in  a  country  churchyard. 


A  CHURCH   LAWN. 


Such  trees  as  stand  near  the  church  are  rightly  dignified 
and  statuesque.  For  the  same  reason,  they  generally  stand 
singly  or  in  small  groups  of  three.  The  larger  ones,  like 
the  American  elm  in  the  centre,  or  the  ginkgo  (Salislnrria 
adiantifoliaj  to  the  right,  have  a  more  or  less  erect  charac- 
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ter.  On  the  other  liaml,  the  yelh>\\  -\v<»«"l  (  Vinjilid  htt>aj, 
to  tlie  left  of  the  hist,  has  a  hroaJ  ht-a«l  aiil  c-uiviMLroiitline 
of  trunk  and  branches,  suggestive  of  tlie  high  finisli  of  the 
turner's  art.  llaiiiioiiy  and  variety  are  specially  sought  in 
tlif  desiiru  of  this  plot.  lteniarkal)le  specimens  of  weeping 
-ophora  stand  in  one  or  two  spots,  and  seem  essentially 
adapted  to  the  surrounding-^  of  a  cliiiicli. 

Noteworthy  and  valualde  weeping  trees  are  the  ehus  on 
either  si(h^  (tf  the  gate.     They  have  heeu  planted  later  than 
many  other  trees  visible  in  the  picture,  and  are  of  the  cani- 
pestris    species,   Cani[)erdown    variety.     Evidently    British 
from  tlieii-  name,  tln-y  bcai-  little  resemblance  to  our  Ameri- 
can elms.     Slow  of  uTowtli  and  compact  of  form,  at  no  time 
are   thev  loftv  and   s[ireading.     They  belong  evidently  to 
the  r<»un<hMl  type  of  foliage  contt)ur.      The  y\c\\,  dark  green 
leaves  droo[»  and  fold  over  each  other  in  a  regular  manner, 
in  many  cases  (piite  systematic.     Y'Mi  will  notice  in  the  pic- 
ture, however,  that  these  particular  specimens  have  taken  a 
fancv  to  lean  tt>\vard  each  other  in  a  manner  that  even  trees 
will  sniiit'times  assume.     Pruning  secures  for  this  ti-ee  a  yw- 
feet  foi-m,  until  it  attains  c( tnsiderable  age.     lnslioit,ii  may 
be  raiikeil  ^\cll  u[>  "Mi  our  slioi-t  roll  of  merit  of  i-eally  good 
weeping  trees.     The  ^\  (H*ping  sophoi'a,  of   whii-h    there  are 
two,  is   pn^sil)l\'  more  elegant  in  a[»}>carance,  with  drooping 
gai-lands  of  urat,  acacia-likc  foliage.      It   is   not,  however,  as 
hai-il\ ,  ciihfi-  in  suuuucr  or  w  inter,  as  the  ( 'a!U[iei-(lown  elm. 
I     ntM'd    hai'<ll\     i-chcai-se    the    excellence    of     the    \\»'eping 
>ophoia,  having  ali-ea(l\    ti-eated    of    it    ebew  lu-re.      I'urthei-- 
moie,    I    want    to    call    \oui-   atleution    again   to    the  broad, 
rounddieaih'd  \ellow-wood  (  \'in/lJl(t  luitd^  or,  according  to 
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best  authorities,  Oh(<Jr((sfis  tinctoriii ).  It  istlie  most  c-lieer- 
ful  tree  on  the  grounds,  and,  inorcoN-er,  tliough  rare,  an 
American  phmt  from  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee.  The 
foliage  is  not  dense,  and  does  not  cdothe  the  interior  brandl- 
ing of  the  ti"ee,  whicli,  in  a  way,  lays  open  to  view  a[)ecul- 
iar  development  of  trunk  and  limbs.  About  their  rounded 
contour  is  stretched  tightly  wrinkled  swathings  of  smooth, 
light-colored  bark.  Small  and  graceful,  the  leaves  are  light 
green,  more  or  less  like  those  of  an  acacia  or  sophora,  and 
the  flowers  white  and  in  form  drooping,  like  those  of  the 
vristaria.  The  pyramidal  oak,  too,  forms  one  of  the  best 
trees  for  a  church  lawn.  Its  upright  lines  are  bold  and 
picturesque,  as  relieved  against  the  nioi-e  hoiizontal  ones  of 
the  church.  The  tree  is,  moreover,  massive  and,  for  an  oak, 
very  rapid  in  growing. 

In  seeking  to  gather  about  the  church  trees  that  accord 
with  the  place,  the  lawn-planter,  l)y  emjDloying  the  Virgil  la 
lutea,  has  been  most  successful.  The  color  shades  off 
effectively,  thi-ough  the  varying  hues  oi  ginkgo,  weeping 
elm,  pyramidal  oak,  and  stately  American  elm,  to  the  deep- 
est, noblest  tone  of  all  pi'oduced  l)y  the  grand  Nordmann's 
til',  near  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  church.  Here  a  dark, 
noble  mass,  with  rich,  silvery  tints,  rears  itself  into  a  sym- 
metrical, perfect  feature,  which  impresses  the  eye  much  as 
the  ear  is  affected  by  some  deep,  solemn  strain  from  the  old 
organ  within  the  church.  This  fir,  indeed,  serves,  with  its 
companion  evergreens,  to  give  the  place  its  special  char- 
acter. By  good  luck,  hills  and  trees  to  the  north  and  west 
have  so  j)i'otected  this  spot  that  evergreens  of  somewhat 
tender  nature  stand  the  ^^•i liter  Avell.     Thus,  we  have  the 
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Irish  vew,  lieli  ami  dark  and  erect  as  a  sentinel,  as  well  as 
its  parent  Taurus  b(tccaf(i,  also  dai'k,  it"  imt  altogether  statii- 
estjiie.  ( )ther  evergreens  bear,  of  course,  their  due  relation 
to  tlii^  harmony  of  color  and  form.  Gi'aceful,  grotesque, 
weeping  spruces,  golden  an<l  feiiidike  Jajianese  cypresses 
or  letinospora-s,  columnar  weeping  silver  iirs,  and  fountain- 
like  weeping  hendocks,  alike  contrdjute  each  its  separate 
mark  on  the  broad  effect  of  the  whole.  It  is  a  symphony 
of  trees  as  impressive  in  many  ways  as  the  swelling  chords 
of  the  church  organ.  Xor  does  the  velvet  turf,  extending 
in  broad,  nnbi-oken  spaces,  fail  to  perfect  the  genei'al  ap- 
pearance of  the  scene.  Statuescpie  dwarf  evergreens,  as 
well  as  more  lofty  ti'ees,  occupy  the  space  immediately 
about  the  ehui'c-h  \valk,  oi'  fence,  leaving  wide  openings  l)e- 
tween.  The  fence,  carrying  (Uit  the  same  idea,  is  low,  with 
but  two  lails,  and  as  inconspicuous  as  possible.  Care  is 
taken  also  not  to  overload  the  lawn  with  choice,  low-grow- 
ing, sombi'e  evergreens,  as  i-epresented  by  most  of  the  yews, 
spruces,  and  firs.  Just  as  the  effect  of  the  gi'aver  elms, 
oak<.  and  maples   is   liiiliteiUMl    b\-  the    tints   ol"   the   yellow- 

w 1   and   ginkgo,  so   the  evergreens  pass  heic  and   thei'e 

into  bi'ight  LC<>lden  forms,  and  aiiain  into  lo\v  deciduous 
trees,  whicli  are  not,  in  any  sense,  sliinbs.  Thus  the  glow- 
ing leaves  of  cci'tain  Japanese  maples  are  nsed  as  siiiLj-le 
specimens,  and  e-peciall\  the  low -L:i'at'te<l  foi'in  of  the  Kil- 
maiMiock  weepin-'  willow .  This  t  I'ee  i^  \(M-\'  sNiiuneti'ical 
and  e\en  gi'aceful,  if  jiropeiK  pruned;  but.  a^  usuallv 
known  in  its  high-graftecl  foim.  its  stem  eai-l\  deca\s.  In 
the  sketch  aciMimpaiiN  iii'j'  ilie  cliui'cli  illustration  is  show  n 
the    low-grat"te(|    lonii^    which    is    compai'at  i\  ely    free    fronj 
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bark-crackino;  on  accouut  of  tlie  iiiotectiou  tlu-  branches 
afford  the  stem.  The  effect  of  the  emph)ynient  of  this 
weeping  plant  in  the  churchyard  is  specially  happy,  for 
it  hai'dlv  represents  a  real  shrub,  which  is,  in  this  case, 
scarcel}'  admitted,  and  yet  it  breaks,  with  its  ii-regular, 
o-raceful  lines,  any  possible  monotony  among  the  statuesque 
dwarf  evero-reens.  Of  course,  the  ivy  on  the  wall  and  the 
crimson  autumnal  tints  of  the  Japan  creeper  (Ampelopsis 
tricuspidata)  are  here  in  all  their  <^\oYy.  Altogether,  there 
is  an  oro-anic  completeness  in  the  selection  of  the  various 
plants  that  proves  the  lawn-planter  to  have  had  a  genuine 
sympathy  for  his  work,  as  well  as  abundant  practical 
knowledt^e. 

THE    CEMETERY. 

The  excessive  and  tasteless  use  of  stonework  in  our 
cemeteries  has  been  unnaturally  fostered  by  love  of  display 
and  by  the  fact  that  cut  stone  is  more  permanent  and  needs 
less  care  than  shrubs  and  flowei-s,  which  are  not  only  diffi- 
cult to  select  to-day,  but  liable  to  perish  to-morrow.  Hence 
(fvew  up  the  vulgar  fashion  of  using  stone  inordinately, 
nominall)'  in  honor  of  the  dead,  but  often  merely  for  the 
sake  of  fashionable  display. 

Plants,  however,  have  long  been  employed,  entirely  in- 
dependent of  what  the  fashion  might  be,  and  in  their  use, 
therefore,  lies  the  really  heart-felt  offering  to  the  memory 
of  the  departed.  More  than  twenty  years  ago,  one  or  two 
cemeteries,  notably  Spring  Grove,  Cincinnati;  and  Laui-el 
Hill,  Philadelphia,  attempted  a  reform  ^vhich  aimed  at 
doinci;  away  with  fenced  and  hedged  burial  plots.    Hartford 
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laid  nut  a  reiiieterv  on  a  similar  plan,  aii«l  a  jiortioii  of 
W<>..(lla\\ii  Cemetery,  New  York,  lias  a  park-likf  t-liarac-ter, 
unl»lemished  by  fences  or  even  tonilismut^^.  Cincinnan  lias 
certainl\-  l>een  tli»*  pioin^ei-  in  this  movement,  and  t«»  Mr. 
Straucli.  -uptM-Intt'iidt'iit  of  Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  of 
that  citv,  belongs  the  credit  of  most  persistently  and  sys- 
tematicalK'  fttllowinL'"  <>nt  \\\\\\\  may  ivally  1»e  called  a  new 
principle. 

In  AN'oodlawn  Cemetery,  New  York,  may  l»e  set-ii  a  fail- 
example  of  what  is  generally  considered  a  good  ]>ark-like 
cemeterw  Shiiibs  and  trees  are  plaiitc*]  al»out  in  irivgulai' 
fashion  upon  a  lawn.  The  lots  are  clustei-ed  here  and  then- 
in  Liicnps,  and  their  iMnindarics  aiv  designated  liy  small 
stitiifs  or  stakes  hiddni  in  the  grass,  the  graves  themselves 
being  made  in  an  inconspicuous  manner.  A\'ith  the  exception 
of  creeping  vines,  not  a  tree,  sLrul),  or  llower  is  planted 
unless  \)\  permission  of  tlie  authorities.  Flowers  are  allowed 
on  ihe  graves,  l)ut  no  plants  bearing  flowei*s  may  be  set  out 
except  under  these  restrictions.  Everything  is  under  the 
control  nf  a  central  authority,  Avliich  is  sup[)osed  to  kn(»w 
exactly  how  to  pro<luce  the  linest  landscape  effect  possible 
uiidei-  the  cii-cuiii<taiices.  That  such  effects  are  :ictually 
acc<)iiiplislied  ina\  be  fairly  (piestioned  by  competent  judges  ; 
but  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  system. 

Manx  ]>eople,  howfxcr,  possess  cemetery  lots  \\diere 
>li>iif-  exi^i,  and  the\-  iiuist  niak<'  the  best  of  tilings  as  they 
are.  'i'lie\-  ma\  not  w  isli  to  destroy  existiiiLT  evergreen 
hedi^es  eiitii-el\-,  ill  N\  liidi  case  the\  call  lea\  e  .'t  plant  in  e.ach 
corner  .•iml  ou  either  side  of  the  L:";ite.  otherwise  they  will 
lind  it  a.l\i>,able  !•>  follow    llie]il;ili  lid'e  pre-eiited  ;is  regards 
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its  general  system.  This  system  consists  cliiefly  in  optMi 
stretches  of  perfect  greensward  tlirouglioiit  tlie  entire  lot, 
except  on  the  extreme  edges  and  at  the  head  and  foot  of 
the  graves.  Xo  formal  hedge  is  necessary,  Lut  a  l»order  of 
foliage,  to  break  and  modify  the  stiffness  of  the  necessarily 
stiffdooking  fence.  This  work  can  only  be  accomplished 
properly    by   dwarf   evergreens,  the   forms   of   which    are 
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statuesque  and  dignified,  as  comports  with  the  spirit  of  the 
place.  I  refer  to  such  plants  as  tlie  SavIss  stone  pine,  the 
conical  and  Gregory  spruces,  and  the  many  agreeable  d"\varf 
varieties  of  retinosporas.  These  plants  have  the  supreme 
advantage  of  the  most  lovely  variety  and  contrast  of  color, 
when  properly  arranged,  and  have  at  the  same  time  the 
ability  to  retain  their  dA\'arf  forms  for  a  score  of  years  A\'itli 
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a  ininimuiii  of  i»niiiiiig.  Variety  of  color  is  too  little  t«»ii- 
sidert'tl  ill  iii<.st  landscape  ganleiiiiig  of  a  pei-iiiaiieiit  t-liar- 
acttM-,  aii.l  ilic  unfitting  inatiiic  sizt-  of  many  plants  in 
i-ontiiu^d  positions  is  ecpially  disregarded. 

Tliis  lot,  it  will  l>e  seen,  lias  a  \vee[)ing  beech  on  the 
iH.rd.r  of  the  lot,  and  three  or  four  sh)\v-gro\ving  plants — 
roses  and  variegateddeaved  Japanese  maples — by  the  grave 
itself.  'IMiis  is  designed  to  secure  a  peculiar  grace  for  this 
special  s[»ot,  ^\•|li(•ll  may  be  enhanced  by  allowing  a  vine  or 
two,  ivv  <>i'  .I;i[ian  creeper,  to  twiiit-  about  the  base  of  grave- 
stone or  iii<»iiument.  All  plants  ust-d  in  the  centre  of  the 
lot  should  be  piuiit'd  and  managed  ^\  itli  the  greatest  care, 
or  they  will  l»econit',  in  spite  of  their  dwarfness,  too  luxtiriant 
in  m-owth  for  the  place  thev  occupy.  Above  all  things, 
the  vines  should  not  be  allowed  to  cover  all  the  surface  of 
the  stones  and  monuments.  Any  seeming  neglect  and 
disorder  must  detract  greatly  from  the  proper  dignity  of 
the  spot. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

NOOKERIES  ON  THE  HOME  GROUNDS. 


I 


OW  shall  we  treat  our  garden  or 
lawn  nookeries  ?  to  coin  a  [)lirase 
whicli  means,  I  take  it,  an  aggrega- 
tion or  congeries  of  nooks  and  cor- 
ners combined  into  a  single  isolated 
picture.  On  general  principles 
nooks  of  the  garden  attain  a  value 
not  only  because  in  tkem,  as  Lord 
Bacon  quaintly  puts  it,  "  when  tlie  wind  blo^vs  sliarp  you 
may  walk  as  in  a  gallery,"  but  because  these  nooks  afford 
the  attraction  of  a  surprise,  that  may  be  in  the  truest  sense, 
when  properly  taken  advantage  of,  a  pleasurable  surpi'ise. 
In  a  word,  there  must  be  a  succession  of  nooks,  surprises  in 
numbers,  all  within  the  limits  of  one  small  spot,  to  make 
your  true  nookery,  for  a  bare  corner  is  in  no  sense  a  nook- 
ery.  Memory  must  surely  recall  to  all  of  us  such  spots 
down  in  the  orchard  or  l)ehind  the  barn,  and  in  the  edge  of 
the  woods  at  the  l)aek  of  the  house.  The  old  apple  ti'ee 
with  the  grape-vme  Trailing  over  it,  down  by  the  drir.king- 
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hole  for  cattK*  in  the  (.-oi'iiei-  «»t'  the  (Hcliard,  was  a  deliiiLt- 
fiil  nookerv  in  its  wav.  with  its  ridi  tui'f  and  rliainiini; 
Nviltl  lloweis,  or  weeds  as  sonif  would  call  tlieni.  Alxuind- 
iiiL%  too,  ill  nookeries  «>f  the  pleasantest  sort  \\as  the  old 
flower  irarden,  witli  its  box-liiifd  iMirdersaiid  larkspui's.  and 
hollyhocks,  where,  for  instance,  in  a  far  corner,  we  come  sud- 
denly on  an  old  arl)or  festooned  with  grape-vine,  honey- 
suckle, and  truni[»et  creeper.  T  think,  though,  according  to 
niv  remendjrance,  the  l)est  iiookeiy  was  to  l)e  found  down 
on  tlie  edge  of  the  grove,  with  its  pool  of  water  on  one  side 
and  its  ])ays  of  shnibby  growth  and  aisles  of  tree  trunks  on 
the  other.  'J'he  rushes  and  lilies  of  those  remote,  still 
waters,  and  the  wild  flowei's  and  cliniMie'-  \  ines,  Virtrinia 
creepers  and  bitter-sweets  in  the  recesses  of  the  woods,  even 
now  liiiiit  r  ^^'ith  me  as  types  of  \vhat  genuine  nookeries 
should  be. 

xVfter  recalling  the  constituent  parts  of  such  scenes,  it 
ought  not  to  be  hard  to  adoi'n,  and.  if  necessary,  create 
these  pleasant  nookeries  in  our  gardens.  It  is  not  a  (jues- 
tiou  of  extensive  or  even  exquisite  cultuic  but  only  a  fe\v 
well-directed  efforts  from  year  to  year  and  the  }>lace  takes 
care  of  itself.  Eveiy  one  surely  can  find  a  secluded  nook 
in  the  Lzardeii  oi'  lawn,  and  there  are  many  things  we  can 
do  of  the  easiest  nature  that  will  tend  greatly  to  perfect 
these  delightful  siiipiises.  W\\y\  ilowers  can  be  fostered 
and  e\eu  })lante(l  in  siudi  a  way  as  to  preclude  all  idea 
whatever  of  the  jireseiice  of  tlie  hand  of  niaii.  Hardy 
shrubs,  too,  nia\  be  u>e(l  in  the  most  ctVecti\»'  manner  {ov 
this  ])ur]»ose,  by  ])lantinL'"  tliem  singly  or  in  colonies  in  a 
MioroULihly     wild-wood    manner.       I'ut,    I    beliexo,    nothing 
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better  tliaii  tlie  intelligent  employment  of  clinil)ei'8  and 
creepers  A\'ill  create  sucli  pleasant,  artistic  surprises  in  these 
nooks,  and  illusti'ate  the  proper  \\\x\  to  treat  them.  AVith 
them  alone  we  can  do  ^vonders,  Take  that  old  stump  be- 
fore you  and  ^vreathe  it  Avith  festoons  of  the  lonu',  crimson 
flowers  of  the  trumpet  creeper — Tecoma  radicaus.  Nothing 
in  its  way  can  be  finer  except  the  employment  of 
Tecoina  grandijlora,  with  its  great  orange-colored  floAvers. 
So  vigorous  and  stout  are  these  climbers  that  they  soon 
grow  into  a  tossing,  wild  mass  of  leaves  and  trumpet-shaped 
flowers,  to  the  entire  oblitei-ation  from  view  of  the  old  trunk 
over  which  they  grow.  Do  not  confuse,  however,  these  trum- 
pet flowei's  with  those  of  the  scarlet  trumpet- vine  or  honey- 
suckle— Lonicera  sempervirens — Avith  the  Ijright,  glossy, 
green  leaves  that  often  last  nearl}^  all  winter.  Every  one 
thinks  of  honeysuckle  flowers  as  sweet-scented  and  yellow, 
white  or  red  ;  but  how  many  stop  to  examine  the  rich,  glos- 
sy shades  of  honeysuckle  leaves,  so  admirably  adapted  for 
carpeting  bare  spots  or  draping  heaps  of  stone  and  stumps 
and  tree  trunks  ?  There  are  many  varieties  of  honeysuckles 
which  ai-e,  every  one  of  them,  worthy  of  employment. 

In  some  of  these  sheltered  nooks  we  might  even  use 
the  unequalled  English  ivy,  particularly  if  we  use  it  as  a 
carpet ;  but  we  certainly  can  have  the  so-called  Japan  ivy, 
Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  or  tncuspidata,  in  this  country  the  most 
perfect  of  hardy  creepers  for  cliuging  by  rootlets  to  stone  or 
wooden  surfaces.  Few  plant  effects  can  surpass  in  summer 
the  glossy  color  and  artistic  forms  of  the  leaves  and  tendrils 
of  the  Japan  ivy,  oi-  the  crimson  and  gold  of  its  autumn 
tints.     But  we  must  not  forget  the  other  varieties  of  Ampe- 
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I(jj)si.s  ill  eouteinplatiiigthe  charms  of  the  Japan  \\-\%  for  few 
thiui^s  are  more  effective  in  oiir  tanirled  wild-wood  corners 
than  i,'reat   masses  of   tli»*   c(.iuin<»n    Virginia  creepers — A. 
<jiiliuiH(  folia.      How    its   [>ilcd-up    hvives    festtmn    the    tree 
ii-iiiiks  with   overlying  masses  of  shining  given  in  summer 
and  of  >rarlet  aii<l  Mood-reil   in  aiituiiiii  v\vv\  one  familiar 
with  fall   effects  must  remember.      Of  an  entirely  different, 
but  none  the  less  very  effective,  nature  is  the  Virgiiua  silk 
— Ptrijyhca  Giwca, — ^^ith    hmg,  pointed,    shining    leaves, 
small  flowers,  and  brownish-red  stems,  reaching  out  with 
almost  unrivalled  speed  of  growth  away  u})  the  stem  of  tlie 
tree.     For  the  adorament  of  the  upper   part    of  the  trees 
and  rock  masses  we  must  not  forget  the  lieli  clusters  of  foli- 
age and    ehainiing  garlands  of   flowers  of  the   i)urple  and 
white  wistarias.     Wistarias,  allowed   to   reai-h   out.   flower 
and   leaf    most  abundantly   in   their   upper    parts,   and   are, 
therefore,  specially  adapted  for  garlanding   a  tree  or  roof 
far  up  in  the  air  without  reference   to  covering  its  lower 
pait.     Then  there  is  the  neatdeaved  akebia ;  the  bold   and 
pictures(pie,  large,  light-colored  leaved   Dutchman's   pipe; 
the  autumn-crimsoned  purided)erried  bittei'-sweet,  all  lovely 
climbers  for  our  pur[)ose.      Ihit  of  all   chai'iuing  clind)ei'<.  I 
veiib    believe  the  clematis   must    bear  the  palm.      TIh-  \  ari- 
et\-  of  color  and  f<tiiii  of  its  flowers  seems  endless,  extending 
as  it   does,  from  the  noble,  daik-pui'ple  ( 'J' ///((/is  ,T(icl///(t/i/ 
to  I  he  delicate,  small,  while  and    U'llow    tlowci'sof    (\  jhnii- 
i/tiil,/  and  (J.  apiifolia.     And   the\    ai-e  e. |ually    line  in    the 
nookerv,  whether  carpeting  liare  spaces   of  gittund    oi- gar- 
landing and  draping  rocks  and  tt'ees. 

I'i'f'.i'.'  leaving  a  subject    ihu'^  closely  allied  to  the  very 
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heart  of  nature  I  ^volll(l  note  again,  with  increased  empha- 
sis, that  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  proper  treatment  of 
these  pleasant  corners,  whether  in  garden  or  woodland,  is 
that  it  may  be  said,  almost,  that  the  more  you  plant  and 
the  less  you  cultivate  and  cut  with  the  sickle,  scythe,  and 
pruning  knife,  the  more  surely  you  attain  the  end  desired. 
Conventional  methods  are  all  out  of  place  in  the  true  garden 
or  lawm  nookery.  Grasses,  mosses,  tree  trunks,  fantastic, 
"  lovely  climbers  and  wild  flowers,  weeds  even,  and  manie 
a  plant  that  the  fastidious  woulde  cast  forthe,"  tall,  purple 
thistles  and  asters,  and  great  docks  and  sorrels,  all  make  up 
a  picture  in  such  nooks,  that,  irradiated,  perchance,  by  the 
level  beams  of  the  setting  sun,  surpasses  "  beyond  compare  " 
any  number  of  cart-loads  of  scentless  bedding  plants, 
mechanically  arranged  and  ribbon-bordered. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

MY  FRIEND  THE  ANDROMEDA. 


^^^m^'-^^MW'^  DO    not    kuow-    wliy    it    is,   but  tlie 


^ 


m 


appearauce  of  a  tree  fre(pieiitl\'  pre- 
sents itself  to  my  luiiid  in  a  semi- 
personal,  or  I  niiu'lit  almost  say 
liumau,  way.  This  is  fancifnl,  no 
doubt,  but  only  anotlier  instanee  of 
tlie  facility  with  wliicli  the  mind 
clothes  simple  objects  of  the  senses  with  its  own  less  simple 
drapery  of  the  imagination.  Association  of  ideas  may, 
]»t*rlia[is,  aeeount  for  it.  Wlieii  a  ti'ee  is  graceful,  slender,  or 
•  li'oopiiig^  \\'e  tliink  iiimit'(lialel\'  of  womaiib  iiu'taiiliors, 
like  tlie  poet's  epitliet  of  "  T^ady  of  tlie  \\'oods/'  as  a[>plied 
to  the  liii-ch;  and  I  fail  to  see  an\  objection  to  sueli  an 
innocent  misconception.  It  n(»t  only  pleases  A\ilhout  doing 
liai'm  to  any  one,  bnt  it  does  moi'c.  Such  an  attitude  of 
miml  tiMhU  to  dcN cloi)  a  more  s\  in[>athet ic  consideration  and 
study  of  jdaiits  umlci-  \  ar\  iiil:'  conditions.  Horses,  dou's.  and 
e\-en  some  com ] lai'at  i \ cly  worthless  liumaii  beiiiLis,  i:ain  and 
lia\e  gained,   iluiin--    all     lime,    nmch    of    this   symp.athetic 
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consideratiou.  May  we  not,  in  its  humble  sphere  of  life, 
plead  a  similar  claim  for  the  tree  ?  Every  member  of  the 
lawn  affords  ns  a  more  profound  and  lasting  impression, 
viewed  from  this  seemingly  fanciful  standpoint  of  so-called 
personal  sympathy,  than  if  ^ve  keep  ourselves  resolutely 
realistic  in  our  feelings.  I  assure  you,  gentle  I'eader,  results 
will  prove  that  tlie  encouragement  of  these  scientifically 
inaccurate  vagaries  of  the  imagination  is  neither  bad  for 
the  tree  nor  the  man,  nor  even  for  science.  My  thoughts  are 
disporting  themselves  somewhat  after  this  manner  to-day, 
while  my  attention  rests  musingly  on  a  lovely  specimen 
of  an  Andromeda  arhorea,  known  also  as  Oxydenchum 
cu'horeum,  or  sorrel  tree.  The  October  sun  and  air  enrich 
and  strengthen  its  tints  and  outline,  and,  in  more  than  one 
way,  its  beauty  arouses  the  most  palpable  feelings  of 
2:)leasure. 

To  most  observers,  indeed,  it  may  be  only  a  bright-leaved 
tree ;  but  to  me  as  I  look  at  it,  come  still  fairer  images  and 
associations.  I  remember  many  a  morning  before  this  one 
when  I  have  looked  ^vith  pleasure  on  this  tree.  Last  sum- 
mer, in  July,  and  August  even,  I  used  to  enjoy  its  white- 
tasselled  flowers,  bending  and  delicately  graceful  as  those  of 
any  hot-house  plant.  I  insisted  then  on  pointing  it  out  to 
my  friends  with,  perhaps,  what  they  felt  to  be  the  mere 
pride  of  ownership  ;  and  was  wont  to  declare  that  here  was  a 
tree  that  not  only  bore  lovely  flowers,  when  scarcely  another 
tree  was  so  adorned,  but  that  also  j^roved  good  in  color  and 
attractive  in  form  throughout  the  season.  One  of  the  few 
plants  that  neither  paled  its  shining  green  nor  lost  its  firm- 
ness of  leaf  texture  from  Mav  to  October. 
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On  tli<-<-  ...casions  T  wa^  apt.  on  very  slisrlit  provocatiou, 
t«)  i^row  warm  \\\  pi"ais»*  «it"  my  amlioniftla.  It  ^\■a^^  every- 
thiu*''  that  was  lovelx.  The  leaves  weic  ahvaws  sliiiiiiiLr  ami 
i^racefullv  oiir\  im:.  Rark  ami  twigs  were  refined  and 
attractive  in  texture,  colorinL:;,  ami  picturescjUt'  contour.  In 
everv  wav  tlii<  plant  wa^  full  of  Ix-auty  a-^  pleasing  a>  that 
4.»f  it>  Auirust  llowers.  Several  sober,  mat ter-uf -fact  fi'iends 
have,  I  kn<»w,  smiled  from  time  to  time  at  my  enthusiasm 
on  the  subject  of  this  andromeda.  But  what  luatters  that? 
It  is  onlv  their  loss  that  they  are  unal)le  to  see  with  my 
eyes;  and,  in  one  sense,  my  gain.  The  charms  of  a  flower 
are,  to  the  possessor,  rather  increaseil  than  otlieiwise  lt\-  the 
sense  that  few  people  have  the  Nvit  to  ap})ivciate  them;  but 
it  is  a  little  seltish,  1  know,  to  feel  thus,  although  entirely 
human,  and  T  am  ti'ving  to  make  my  peace  ^vIth  conscience 
bv  enlari^iuL''  "'U  the  topic  to-day. 

Trulv,  this  bii-k  (  )ctol>er  moi-ning,  as  I  am  dwelling  on 
the  lovely  ci'imson  coJoi-  of  my  favorite,  bright  w  itli  suidight 
and  dew,  and  a<loi'ne(l  with  j>endant  seed  vessels,  1  am  dis- 
posed t(j  doubt  whether  my  enthusiasm,  in  all  its  fulness, 
has  not  been  after  all  somewhat  crude  and  unapi>rei-iative. 
Xol  w  it  li->t;iiidinLr  its  evident  excel lenc-e,  it  occurs  to  nie  now 
lh:il  llii->  plant  ha^  bc.au!}-  that  is  still  gi-eater  than  com- 
inoiiK'  ajipear-.  because  it  is  so  seldom  suitably  employed. 
It  i-  not,  like  \oni'  oak  oi'  beech,  sutlicient  unlo  itself  in  its 
i>ol;itrd  '.ii-amh-ui' ;  1)Ut  it  is  a  tree  lliat  needs  association  tt> 
d4'\elop  its  hii^iiest  possibilities  of  attraction.  Ld<e  sonn* 
rich  beautv,  whose  loN'eliness  is  stinuilated  and  bidULiht  out 
1)\'  the  charms  of  other  foinis  and  faces,  to  pale  aiiain  when 
left  alone  or  neirlecled;  o|-  lik«*  tin*  uiftt'cl  and  will\   mind 
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that  needs  the  sympathy  of  kindred  spirits  to  put  it  on  its 
mettle,  the  andromeda  silently  craves  to  Le  artistically  dis- 
posed and  grouped  witli  other  plants. 

I  comprehend  this  morning,  seemingly  for  the  first  time, 
that  my  andromeda,  my  dear  andromeda,  is  ungainly.  A 
crooked,  slender  stem,  though,  in  a  certain  way,  fine  and 
picturesque,  supports  its  graceful  mass  of  foliage  in  a 
decidedly  unsatisfactory  way.  Surely  this  plant  "svas  not 
made  to  stand  alone.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  decidedly  affects  society.  Next  spring,  thei'efore,  I 
am  going  to  keep  it  in  the  conspicuous  position  it  now 
occujues,  but,  at  the  same  time,  make  it  happy  by  sui'i'ound- 
ing  it  with  friends  and  I'elatives.  A  mass  of  rhododendrons 
shall  cluster  in  its  rear,  for  they  show  a  fine  relation  to  tlie 
andromeda  in  both  appearance  and  nature  ;  and  tuey  are, 
moreover,  rich  and  noble  plants.  These  rhododendrons,  in 
the  outline  of  their  grouping,  will  present  deep  bays  and 
promontories  of  foliage,  M'ith  points  and  flanks  and  l)are 
places,  masked  ^\^th  choice  low-growing  shrubs,  like  ma- 
honias  and  evergreen  thorns,  the  bush  form  of  Chinese 
wistarias,  and  the  golden  and  variegated  weigelia.  My 
andromeda  shall  not  appear  exactly  on  one  of  the  points  of 
these  rhododendi'ons,  to  ^vhich  its  leaves  bear  too  close 
a  relation  for  intimate  grouping  ;  but  it  shall  be  isolated 
and,  at  the  same  time,  surrounded  and  connected  with  the 
mainland  of  foliage  by  the  mahonias  and  evergreen  thorns. 
The  weak  parts  of  the  base  of  my  plant  will  be  thus 
masked,  as  so  many  plants  apt  to  develop  naked  bases  need 
to  be  masked,  and  its  more  excellent  qualities  brought  out 
in  finest  relief  bv  its  association. 
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Several  vcais  hence,  perhaps,  I  may  be  looking  at  my 
audromeda,  in  its  new  position,  as  I  am  looking  at  it  now, 
and,  I  am  sure,  in  that  case,  it  will  comport  itself  ^^'ith 
S^reater  dignity  and  grace  than  it  lias  ever  done  aforetime. 
Its  crimson  tints  will  seem  richer  w  hen  relieved  against  the 
>hiniii<'"  f^reen  of  tlie  malionias  and  I'hododendrons ;  and  its 
naturall\'  taller  form  will  I'ise  with  in^re  striking  and 
harmonious  effect  fi-oiu  amid  the  broad-spreading  masses  of 
udjacent  greenery.  And  ^vhy  should  I  not  give  fitting 
companions  to  niy  fair  andromeda  ?  It  is  to  me  of  greater 
value  than  my  pictures,  and  yet  I  re-hang  and  re-group  my 
j)ictures  wiih  the  greatest  care.  Certainly,  sympath}'  of 
this  sort  is  not  wasted  on  plants,  which  should  be  treated  as 
sensitive  children  tliat  need  to  be  deeply  infiuenced  in  the 
best  wav  by  sympathetic  personal  comprehension  and  care. 
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A 
Abies  amabilis,  140 

Cephalonica,  84 

Cilicica,  83 

compacta,  84,  140 

concolor,  84 

Douglasii,  84 

lasiocarpa,  84 

nobilis,  83 

Parsonsii  84,  140 

pectinata  pendula,   30 

pichta,  83 
Acalypha,  223,  232 
Acer  Colchicum  rubrum,  55,  57 

dasycarpum,  55 

Japonicum,  58 
aureum,  58 

Isetum,  55.  57 

Lorbergii,  57 

niacrophyllum,  55 

Pennsylvanicum,  150 

piatanoides  Schwerdlerii,  56 

polymorphum,   2s,  57,  122,  130 

pseudo-platanus,  55 
Leopoldii,  56 
lutescens,  56 

rubrum,  55,  122 
Achillea,  213 

fillipendulina,  175 

millefolium  roseum,  176 

Ptarmica,  fl.  pi.,  17G 

tomentosa,  170 
Aconite,  winter,  169 
Aconitum  autumnal  e,  191,214 
Adonis,  spring,  160 

vernalis,  160 
.i^sculus  parv'iflora,  ici 


Ajuga  reptans  alba  and  rubra,  161 
Akebia,  113 

quinata,  28,  104 
Alder,  black,  131 

cut-leaved  imperial,  37 

Japanese,  37 
Alders,  28 

American,  37 

European,  37 
Almond,       white,       double        ilowenng, 

51 
Alnus  firma,  37 

imperialis  laciniata,  37 
Alternanthera,  209,  223,  225,  227 

amcena,  228 

aurea,  228 
nana,  228 

paronychioides,  22S 

versicolor,  22S 
Althea,  99,  262 
Alyssum  saxatile,  160 
Amarantus,  225 

salicifolius,  232 
Amorpha,  100 
Ampelopsis,  131 

tricuspidata,  28,  104,  131,  2go 

Veitchii,  131 
Andromeda  arborea,  2S,  126,  313 

Mariana,  loi 
Anemone,  212 

Caroliniana,  159 

hepatica,  165 

Japonica,  191 

nemorosa,  159 

patens,  var.  Nuttalliana,  159 

Pulsatilla,  160 

svlvestris,  160 
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Antheniis  tinctoria,  176 
Anthericuni  liliago,  176 

lilia&truin,  176 
Aquilegia.  213 

Canadensis,  159 

KiTulea,  170 

clinsantha,  170 

vulgaris,  171 
Arabis  alpina,  161 
Aralia  Japonica,  2S,  107 

spinosa,  2S 
Arbor  vita*,  American,  82 
Asiatic,  S2 
Chinese  golden,  146 
Arbutus,  trailing,  212 
Architecture  on  small  lawns,  employment 

of,  267 
Arenaria  verna,  160, 
Aristolochia  sipho,  104 
Anneria  maritima,  171 
Anmilo,  1 93 

donax,  242 
variegata.  210 
Asclepias,  176,  214 

tulicrosa,  176 
Asperula  odorata,  171 
Asphodels,  177 
Asphotielus  luteus,  177 
Aster  amellus,  var.  Bessarabicus,  178 

longifolius,  var.  formcsus,  191 

Nova-Anglia.',  i y i , 

ptarmicoides,  17S 

Short ii,  igi 
Asters,  178,  191 
Astilbe  Japonica,  163,  213 
Aubrietia  I.eichtlinii,  161 
Aubrietias,  161 
Aucub;ffolia,  43 
Autumn,  191 
A/aIca,  American,  49 

am<cna,  30,  48 

(ihcnt,  29,  49 

hardy,  68,  69,  264 

mullik,  49 

l< 

Bachelor'^  buti^u.  174 
BamlMM^,  242 


Bamboo,  wliiie.  210 
Banana,  223,  234 
Ba])tisia,  australis,  17S 
Barrenwort,  162 

Bedding,  around  Arsenal,   t  cntral    I'ark, 
224 

color  of,  Union  Square,  21S 

elliptical  arrangement  of,  225 

existing  prejudice  against,  217 

grass  type  of,  227 

methods  of  preparing  plans  fur,  225 

narrow  border,  of   a    circular    fountain 
basin,  etc.,  222 

planting  of,  236 

[iruning  or  pinching  of,  227 

shrub  background,  222 
form  of,  230 

solid  background,  220 

spring,  236 

summer,  236 

time  of  planting,  23r' 

tree  type  of,  235 
Beech,  American,  iii,  112 

i;uro])ean,  1 1 1 

jnirple,  5S,  59,  252 

weeping,  28,  iii,  152 
Bell-flower,  large,  1S9 
Uerberis,  30, 

aquifolium,  30 

Japonicum,  30 

Thunbergii,  131 
Ber])erry,  purple,  130 
Betula  Dahurica,  3S 
Biota  elegantissima  aurea,  146 
Birch,  black,  37 

caiKie,  37 

cut-leaved,  37 

jnirple,  252 

jnirple-leaved,  37 

white,  58,  120,  2(i2 

yellow,  37 
Bitter-sweet,  132 
Bla/ing-star,  1S6,  213 
Bleeding-heart,  ]dumy,  172 
Bloo<l-rt>ot,  212 
Bluet's,  I  58 
Buis  df  liouliignf,  272 
K'lWinan's  runt,  i  S2 
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Broom,  Scotch,  29 

Bugle,  white-  and  red-leaved,  161 

Bulbocodium  vernum,  164 

Butter  and  eggs,  or  single  orange  phcenix, 

166 
Butterfly  weed,  176 
Buttonwood,  American,  92 

C 

Caladium,  243 
Callicarpa  purpurea,  131 
Callirrhoe  involucrata,  178 
Calycanthus  floridus,  72 

Irevigatus,  72 
Campanula  Carpatica,  178 

grandiflora,  189 

rotundifolia,  171 
Campanulas,  17S 
Candy-tuft,  213 

corris-leaved  perennial,  172 
Canna,  206,  2ig,  223,  224,  232,  243 

Ehmanni,  233 

Indica,  233 
Cardinal  flower,  193,  213 
Cassia  Man,landica,  179 
Castor-oil  plant,  224,  235 
Catalpa,  62,  107 

Bungeii,  107 

dwarf,  107 

golden,  94 
Cat-tail,  249 
Cedar,  Atlas,  29,  282 

of  Lebanon,  143 

red,  29 
Cedrus  Atlantica,  29 
Celastrus  scandens,  132 
Cemetery,  Japan-creeper  for,  306 

maples,  Japanese,  for,  306 

park-like  arrangement  of,  304 

plants  for,  304 

roses  for,  306 

spruce,  conical,  for,  305 
Gregorj'  for,  305 

Swiss  stone  pine  for,  305 

Woodlawn,  New  York,  304 
Centaurea  candidissima,  230 
Cerastium  Biebersteinii,  161 

tomentosum,    162 


Cercis  Japonica,  loS 
Chamomile,  yellow,  176 
Cherries,  double  flowering,  42 
Cherry,  Japan  weeping,  43 

white,  double  flowering,  43 
Chionanthus  A'irginica,  62,  94,  107 
Chionodoxa  Lucilia%  169 
Chrysanthemum,  191,  214 

lacustre,  191 

maximum,  191 
Chrj-santhemums,  Chinese  and  Japanese, 

19S 
Churchyard,  cypress,  Japanese,  for,  302 

elm,  American,  for,  299 

Camperdown  weeping,  for,  300 

fir,  Nordmann's,  for,   301 

ginkgo,  for,  299 

hemlock,  weeping,  for,  302 

i\-y  or  creeper,  Japan,  for,  303 

maple,  Japanese,  for,  302 

oak,  pyramidal,  for,  301 

silver-fir,  weeping,  for,  302 

sophora,  weeping,  for,  300 

spruce,  weeping,  for,  302 

Taxus  baccata,  for,  302 

willow,  Kilmarnock  weeping,  for,  302 

yellow-wood,  for,  300 

yew,  Irish,  for,  302 
Cladrastris  tinctoria,  120 
Clematis,  28,  76,  205 

apiifolia,  104 

Davidiana,  179 

flammula,  104 

integrifulia,  179 

Jackmanii,  77 

lanuginosa,  77 

patens,  77 

recta,  179 

Virginiana,  104 

white,  sweet-scented,  104 
Clethra  alnifolia,  29,  100 
Coffee-tree,  Kentucky,  2S,  94,  120 
Colchicum  autumnale,  199 
Coleus,  206,  219,  223,  231,  232 

golden  bedder,  232 

Kirkjiatrick,  232 

Verschaffeltii,  232 
Columbine,  Canada,  159 
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Columbine,  golden,  170 

hardy,  213 

Rocky  Mountain,  i7'> 
Columbines,  179 
Colutea,  100 
Compass-plant,  196 
Cone-flower,  large,  195 
Coreopsis,  213 

lanceolata,  I9I 
Cornus  florida,  40,  126 

sanguinea,  150 
alba,  29 
Cor)'dalis  nobilis,  163 
Coloneaster,  buxifolia,  30 

pyracantha,  30,  lo3 
Cranberry-tree,  29 
Crataegus,  30 

coccinea,  28 

crus-galli,  28,  293 

oxyacantha,  47,  48 

pyracantha,  30,  108 
Creeper,  Virginia,  131,  290 
Crocus,  167,  204 

autumn,  igg 

Susianus,  168 

versicolor,  16S 
Crucianella  stylosa,  170 
Cucumber-tree,  64 

yellnw,  64 
Currant,  Indian,  13 
Cydonia  Japonica,  39 
Cyperus  papyrus,  289 
Cypress,  Chinese,  102 
Cypress,  obtuse-leaved,  Japanese,  151 

Southern,  102 

vine,  205 

D 

Daffodils,  165,  166,  167 
Dahlias,  single  and  double,  199 
Daisies,  Michrvlmas,  191 
Daisy,  (liant,  195 

turfing,  212 
1  >aphnc  Cncoruni,  1 1  3 

(lenkwa,  29,  41 
Dnplinc  Japanese,  41 

Mezercun),4i 


Delphinium  formosum,  iSo 

grandiflorum,  iSo 

elatum,  I  So,  204 
Delphiniums,  179 
I>eutzia  crenata,  72 
fl.  pi.,  72 

Fortunei,  72 

gracilis,  48,  72 

scabra,  72 
fl.  pi.,  72 
Dianthus  barbatus,  172 

deltoides,  171 

plumarius,  172 
Dicentra  eximia,  172 

spectabilis,  164,  172 
Dictamnus  fraxinella,  iSo 
I  )ielytra  spectabilis,  164 
1  )iervilla,  or  weigelia,  74 
Digitalis  purpurea,  iSi 
Dogwood,  100,  290 

red-stemmed,  29,  130,  150,  289 

white  flowering,  40,  126 
Dracocephalum  Ruyschianum,  iSi 
Dragon's  head,  hyssop-leaved.  iSi 
Drainage,  4 
Dropwort,  190 
Dutchman's  Pipe,  2S,  104 


Echeveria  metallica,  22S 

secunda  glauca,  22 S 
Echeverias,  209,  219.  22S 
Ehvagnus  hortensis,  29.  113,  1 28 

longipes,  29,  113 
Elephant  ear,  235,  243 
Elm,  American,  152,  293 

cork -barked,  152 

weeping,  152 
Empliasis,  parts  for,  21S 

skyline,  construction  nf,  244 
l-'.pimcdium,  162 

macranthum,  163 
Eranlhis  liyemalis,  169 
Erianthus  Ravenn;c,  210 
I'.rica  herbacca  carnea,  157* 
Eryngiuin  alpinum,  iSl 
Eulalia  lapnnica,  243 
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Eulalia  Japonica,  variegata,  210 

zebrina,  210 
Euonymus  alatus,  29 

European,  131 

latifolius,  130 
Euphorbia  corollata,  181 
Exochorda  grandiflora,  73 


F 


Fagus  ferruginea,  112 

sylvatica  pendula,   no 
Fences  on  small  places,  treatment  of,  260 
Festuca  glauca,  210 
Fever  few,  or  golden  feather,  22S 
Fir,  Cephalonian,  84 

compact  silver,  84 

dwarf  silver,  140 

Grecian  silver,  83 

Hudson  Bay,  84 

lovely  silver,  140 

noble  silver,  83,  140 

Nordmann's  silver,  S3,  140 

Parson's  silver,  140 

Siberian  silver,  S3 

silver,  140 

silver,  weeping,  30 
Flax,  perennial,  173 
Forget-me-not,  creeping,  212 
Forsythia  Fortunii,  39 

suspensa,  29,  39 

viridissima,  29,  38 
Fothergilla,  alnifolia,  29 
Fountain-basins,     water-lilies    suited    to, 

250 
Foxglove,  common,  181 

purple,  213 
Fraxinus  concavaefolia,  94 
Fringe,  white,  94 
Funkia  ovata,  1S2 

subcordata,  182 

G 

Gaillardia  grandiflora,  182 
Galanthus  Elwesii,  169 

nivalis,  169 
Garden,  arrangement  of    202 


Gas-plant,  180 
Gay-feather,  Kansas,  1S6 
Genista  scoparia,  29 
tinctoria,  29 

Gentiana  acaulis,  162,  213 

Andrewsii,  192 
Gentian,  213 

closed,  192 

stemless,  162,  213 
Geranium,  217,  219,  223,  225,  232 

blood-red,  182 

General  Grant,  230 

horseshoe,  230 

sanguineum,  1S2 

silver-leaved,  230 

Mountain  of  Snow,  231 
Gillenia  trifoliata,  1S2 
Ginkgo,  Japan,  120,  152 

tree,  29 
Globe,  European,  175 
Glory  of  the  snow,  169 

of  the  spruces.  So 
Glyptostrobus  sinensis.  102 
Gnaphalium,  209 
Golden  bell,  3S 

weeping,  39 
Golden-rod,  196,  214 
Golden  tuft,  160 
Grading,  semi-artificial,  20 

the  lawn,  6,  7 

wholly  artificial,  iS 
Grandmother's  garden,  201 
Grape-vine,  205 

Grass  seed,  difficulty  in  securing  pure,  3,  lO 
for  lawns,  varieties  of,  11,  12 
planting  for  lawns,  3,   it 
Groundsel,  195 
Grounds,  sloping,  iS,  20 
Gyneriuna  argenteum,  210 
Gypsophila  jianiculata,  183 


H 


Harebell,  171,  17S,  213 

Carpathian,  178 
Hawthorn,   Paul's    red    double-flowering 
48 

European,  or  English,  47 
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Hazel,  purple,  60 
Heart,  bleeding,  164 
Heath,  winter,  157 
Hclenium  Hoopesii,  1S3 
Hcliantlius  Maximiliana,    192 

org)'alis,   192 
Hellcborus  niger,  197 

altifolius,  198 
Hemerocallis  Thunbergii,  192 
Hemlock,  So,  2S2 

weeping,  29 
Hepatica  triloba,  165,  212 
Herbaceous  plants,  arrangement  of,  200 
Hercules'  club,  28 
Hibiscus  Califomicus,  193 

Moscheutos,  192 

Syriacus,  99,  262 
Hollyhock,  1S3,  204 
Honey-locust,  2S,  293 
Honeysuckle,  28 

Belgian   striped    monthly,  76 

bush,  72 

Canadian,  76 

evergreen,  113 

Hall's  evergreen, 76 

Tartarian  l)ush,  72 
Hornbeam,  American,  28 
Horse-chestnut,  61,  loi 

dwarf  flowering,  lOI 

red-llnwering,  61 
Hoopesii,  183 
House  on  small  place,  position  of,   260, 

264 
Houslonia  coTulea,  15S 
Hyacinths,  16S 
Hyacinthus  orientalis,  168 
Hydrangea,  264 

Japan  climbing,  77 

paniculata  grandiflora,  99 
Hy|>€ricum,  99 

1 

Ibcris,  213 

cornefolia,  172 
Ilex  vcrticillata,   131 
Indigo,  blue  false,  178 
Irife,  (halceilonian,  169 

crested  dwarf,  164 


Iris,  cristata,  164 

Florentine,  173 

German,  1S4 

Germanica,  184 

golden-netted,  169 

Iberica,  169 

Japan,  214 

Kajmpferi,  1S4 

pumila,  164 

reticulata,  169 

Siberian,  173 

Siberica,  var.  hcematojihylla,  173 

verna,  164 
Ilea  Virginica,  29 
Ivy,  Japanese,  28 

J 

Jasmine,  yellow,  34,  38 
Jasminum  nudiflorum,  29,  34,  38 
Jonquil,  fragrant  or  campernelle,  166 
Judas-tree,  Japan,  108 
Juniper,  bluish-tinted,  146 

common  Canadian,  82 

creeping,  30,  2S2 

Irish,  82 

savin,  30 

Swedish,  82 

weeping,  82 
Juniperus  Canadensis,  82 

oblonga  peiidula,  82 

prostrata,  29 

Sabina,  30 

scpiamata,  29 

tamariscifolia,  30 

venusta,  82 

Virginiana  glauca,  29,  82 


Kalmia  latifolia,  30,  70 
Kerria  Jajionica,  29,  74 
Kniliholia  alceoides,  210 
Kiilrcutcria,  59 


Laburnum,  common,  63 
Scotch,  O3 
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Landscape  gardening,  geometric  style  of, 

261 
Larch,  29 
Japan,  3S 

weeping,  29,  38,  152 
Larix  Europrea  glauca,  38 

leptolepsis,  38 
Larkspur,  179,  204 
beautiful,  iSo 
large-flowered,  iSo 
tall,  180 
Lathyrus  latifolius,  193 
Laurel,  broad-leaved,  30 
Lavender,  sea,  174 

Lawn   after    sowing  grass-seed,    mainte- 
nance of,  13,  14 
arrangement  of  Washington  Irving's,205 
exhibition  of  individual  plants  on,  250 
plantations,  arrangement  of,  6 
planting  at  small  places,  258 
railway,  creeping  juniper  for,  297 
moneywort  for,  297 
mugho  pine  for,  297 
periwinkle  for,  297 
plans  for,  297 
plants  suited  for,  297 
retinospora  for,  297 
rhododendron  for,  297 
stone  pine  for,  297 
treatment  of,  296 
Virginia  creeper  for,  297 
thorough  preparation  of,  238 
Lawns,  cultivation  of,  5 
grading  of  surface  of,  263 
small,  approach  to  house  on,  265 
cost  of  plants  for,  269 
location  of  trees  on,  264 
treatment  of,  265 
vegetable  garden  on,  265 
vistas  on,  261 
Ledebourii,  72 
Leek,  cobweb  house,  197 

common  house,  197 
Liatris,  186,  213 
pycnostachya,  1S6 
spicata,  186 
Lilac,  50 
Chinese,  51 


Lilac,  common,  51 

Persian,  51 
Lilies,  water,  nymplueas,  248 
Lilium  auratum,    185 

P>atemanniiv,  185 

Canadense,  185 

pardaliaum,  185 

pomponium,  169 

Pyrenaicum,  186 

speciosum,  185 

superbum,  185 

tigrinum,  185 
splendens,  185 
Lily,  blue  plantain,  183 

day,  183,  192,  213 

hardy  white,  253 

leopard,  185 
Lily-pond,  cost  of  plants  for,  246 

importance  of  open  spaces  of,  246 

in  Central  Park,  construction  of,  251 

instructions  for  making,  242 

natural  effect  of,  249 

right  way  to  make  a,  241 

wrong  way  to  make  a,  239 
Lily,  Saint  Bernard's,  176 

small  white,  253 

tiger,    185 

Turk's  cap,  1 85 

Cape  Cod  water,  253 

water,  in  the  pool.  Central  Park,  253 
in  Union  Square,  appearance  of,  252 

white  plantain,  183 

yellow  turban,  186 

Zanzibar  water,  253 
Linden,  American,  293 

golden-barked,  no,  150 

red-twigged,  150 
Linum  perenne,  173 
Liquid  ambar  styraciflua,  95,  124 
Liriodendron  tulipifera,  63 
Live  forever,  195,  212 
Liver  leaf,  165,  212 
Lobelia  cardinalis,  193 
Lonicera  Canadensis,  76 

flexuosa,  72 

fragrantissima,  29,  72,  290 

Ilalleana,  76 

sempervirens,  104 
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Lonicera.  sinensis.  104 

Tartarica,  72 

xylosttum,  72 
Loosestrife,  purple,  i36 
Lotus,  246,  252 

best  soil  for,  246 

leaves,  appearance  >'f,  247 

yellow,  248 
Lychnis  Chalcedonica,  1S6 

scarlet,  186 
Lycium  barbarum,  29,  75,  99 
Lythrum  Salicaria,   1S6 

viscaria  splendens,  1S7 

M 

Magnolia  acuminata,  64 

Asiatic,  hardiness  of,  46 

broad-leaved,  65,  96 

Chinese,  44,  46 

conspicua,  44 

cordata,  64 

dark  purple  Japanese,  46 

glauca,  65,  67 
longifolia,  65 

gracilis,  46 

Halleana,  46 

hypoleuca,  66,  67 

Kobus,  66 

Lennei,  44,  46 

macrophylla,  46,  65,  95 

Norbctiana,  44 

parviflora,  66,  67 

purpurea,  46 

slender,  46 

Soulangeana,  44 

stellata,  44,  46 

swani]),  65 

sweet-scented,  65 

Thonipsoniana,  65 

tripetala,  66 

umbrella,  66 

Watsonii,  66 

white  swamp,  65 
Mahonia,  30,  113,  131,  146 

ai|uifoliun»,  30 
Maljnw,  crimson,  178 

garden.  194 


Mallow,  marsh  rose,  192 
Maltese  cross,  1S6 
Malus  aucubajfolia,  43 

coronaria  odorata,  43 

Halleana,  43 

spectabilis,  43 
Malva  Alcea,  194 

moschata  alba,  194 
Manures  fur  the  lawn,  S 
Maple,  ash-leaved,  55 

broad-leaved,  55 

English  field,  55 

Japanese,  28,  55,  57,  122,  130,  264 

Norway,  55,  61,  119,  293 

Schwerdler's  purple-leaved,  56 

scarlet,  55 

silver,  55 

striped,  55,  150 

sugar,  55,  122,  293 

swamp,  122 

sycamore,  55 
Leopold's,  56 
silver-leaved,  56 
Meadow-rue,  174 
Meadow-saffron,  199 
Meadow-sweet,  190 
Menispermum  Canadense,  104 
Milfoils,  175 

Milkweed  (Asclepias),  214 
Mock  orange,  71 
Monarda  didynia,  1S7 
Moneywort,  212 
Monk's-hood,  179 

autumn,  191,  214 
Morning-glory,  205 
Mountain  everlasting,  212 
Mouse  ear,  161 
Munstead  giant,  171 
Musa  ensete,  234,  235 
Myrica  cerifera,  29 

X 

Narcissus,  165 
bicolor,  166 
incomparabilis,  166 
niaxinuis,  it>t) 
odorus.  166 
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Narcissus,  poeticus,   166 

Opuntia  Ualinescjuii,  1S7 

pseudo-narcissus,  166 

Orris-root,  173 

Nasturtium,  228,  229 

Oxydendrum  arl)iir<.-uni,  I2(),  313 

Nelumbium  or  lotus,  246 

speciosum,  246,  252 

P 

Noble  fumitory,  163 

P;conia  officinalis,  173 

Nookeries  on  the  home  t^rounds,  307 

tenuifolia,  fl.  \<\.,  173 

akebia  for,  310 

Pampas  grass,  210,   243 

ampelopsis  quinqueftilia  fi)r,  310 

Pansies,  236 

ampelopsis    tricuspidata,     or    \'eitcliii, 

Pansy,  bird's  foot,  158 

for,   309 

Papaver  bracteatum,  188 

arrangement  of,  30S 

nudicaule,  var.  croceum,  188 

clematis  apiifolia  for,  310 

orientale,  188 

flammula  for,  310 

Pare  du  Chaumont,  273 

Dutchman's  pipe  for,  310 

Park,  Central,  acres  in,  iiuml)er  of,  291 

Japan  ivy  for,  309 

beginning  of,  date  of,  273 

lonicera  sempervirens  for,  309 

bridle  path  of,  arrangement  of,  290 

Periploca  Gr^ca  for,  310 

competitive  plans  for,  273 

Tecoma  grandiflora  for,  309 

forest  glade  of,  284 

radicans,  309 

gorge  with  rhododendrons,  288 

trumpet-creeper  for,  309 

green,  72d  St.  and  5th  Ave.,  arrange- 

trumpet-vine or  honeysuckle  for,  309 

ment  of,  277 

Virginia  creeper  for,  310 

Harlem  Meer,  neighborhood  of,  2S8 

Virginia  silk,  310 

highlands  of,  28 

wistaria,  310 

lawn,  children's  and  nurses',  arrange- 

Nymphsfa alba  candidissima,  253 

ment  of,  277 

Devoniensis,  253 

lower  meadow,  arrangement  of,  277 

pygmaea,  253 

mall,  arrangement  of,  276 

Zanzibarensis  azurea,  253 

miles  of  paths  and  roads  in,  291 

rosea,  253 

north  meadow  of,  284,  290 

0 

pin-oaks  of,  284,  290 

play-grounds  of,  291 

Oak,  chestnut,  96 

pond  near  72d  St.,  289 

English,  97,  123 

ramble,  arrangement  of,  280 

golden,  97,  123 

roads,  transverse,  of,  2S4 

over  cup,  152 

rock,  overhanging,  in,  2S6 

pin,  96,  112 

selection  of  site  of,  272,  273 

pyramidal,   29,  97,    112,    120,  123,  152, 

terrace,  276 

301 

the  lake,  arrangement  of,  280 

red,  96 

Hyde,  lack  of  variety  in,  272 

scarlet,  96 

Phoenix  (Dublin),  272 

Turkey,  123 

small,  architectural  adornments  on,  293 

weeping,  97 

Canal  St.,  New  York,  care  and  size 

white,  96 

of,  294 

willow,  96 

city  squares  resembling,  292 

willow-leaved.  112 

fences  for,  292 

Ginothera  Missouriensis,  187 

fountain  basins  for,  293 

Oleaster,  garden,  12S 

))lants  for.  293 
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Pasque  flower,  European,  i(<o 
I'ca,  everlasiing,  193 
I'each,  double  flowering,  43 
I'ear,  Western  nrickly,  1S7 
rennsylvania  catchfly,  163 
rentslenion,  213 
barbatus,  var.  Torreyi,  1S9 
coba'a,  1S9 
Peonies,  herbaceous,  173,  204 
Pepper-bush,  sweet,  too 
Pergola,  wistarias  on,  2S9 
Periwinkle,  212 
Persimmon,  American,  108 

Japanese,  108 
Petalostemon  decumbens,  189 
Pheasant's  eye,  166 
Philadelphus,  71,  2S9,  293 

coronarius,  72 

dwarf  golden,  72 

grandiflorus,  72 

laxus,  72 

speciosus,  72 
Phlox  amcena,  159 

annual,  174 

Carolina,  174 

dwarf,  159,  160 

garden,  194,  204,  213 

maculata,  194 

nivalis,  159 

paniculata,  194 

starry,  174 

slellaria,  174 

subulata,  159 

white,  159 
Picea  allja.  So 

excelsa  elata,  29 
(iregoriana,  80 
inverta,  29 

Orientalis,  141 

polita,  81,  142 

pungcns,  85,  142 
Pine,  Austrian,  144 

Ithotan,  82,  144.  145,  2S3 

dwarf  Scotch,  82.  144 

dwarf  white,  144 

golden  Japanese,  145 

Japan  parasol,  30,  145 

mugho.  30,  8n.  1  14 


Pine,  stone,  2S2 

sun-ray,  145 

Swiss  stone,  144 
Pink,  cushion,   172 

fire,  174 

garden,  172,  203,  213 

maiden's,  171,  172 

moss,  159 

wild,  163 
Pinus  cembra,  30,  144,  282 

excelsa,  82,  144,  145,  2S2 

Massoniana  variegata,  145 

mughus,  144 
compacla,  144 
uncinata,  144 

strobus  compacta,  143 
Pitcher-plant,  249 
Plane-tree,  Oriental,  92,  293 
Platycodon  grandiflorum,  1S9 
Plumbago  Larpentiv,  195 
Plum,  double  flowering,  43 
Poet's  narcissus,  166 
Point  of  view  on  small  places,  importance 

of,  263 
Poker,  red-hol,  193 
Pond-lilies,  habit  of,  246 
Pontederia  crassipes,  249 
Poplar,  gS, 

aspen,  38 

balsam,  9S 

Lombardy,  29,  244,  24S 
health  of,  244 

tulip,  122 
Poppies,  hardy  herbaceous,  lS8 
Pojipy,  great  scarlet,  1S8 
Iceland,  iSS 
water,  249 
Populus  tremuloides,  38 
Portulaca  vine,  204 
Primrose,  English,  163 

evening,  187,  194 
Primula  vulgaris,  163 
Prinos  verticillata,  29 
Privet,  113,  2()0,  293 

Californian,  210,  214 
Pruning  vines  on  rocks,  26 
Prunus  cerasus,  fl.  pi.,  42 
IVcudotsui^a  l)ougla»ii,  S4 
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Pyrethrum,  209,  223,  225,  22S 

aureum,  22S 

uliginosum,  195 
Pyrus  Japonica,  39 


Quercus  concordia,  123 
Daimio,  112 
palustris,  96, 
phellos,  96,  112 

robur  pedunculata  Concordia,  97 
var.  pedunculata,  97 
Quince,  Japan,  39 

large-flowered,  40 

R 

Ranunculus  speciosus,  fl.  pi.,  174 
Raspberr)-,  purple-flowering,  1S8 
Red-hot  poker,  210 
Retinospora  obtusa,  30 
Retinosporas,  146,  2S2 

golden,  146 
Rhododendron,   30,  68,  69,  113,  146,  206 

Catawbiense,  35 

Dauricum,  35 
Rhodora  Canadensis,  40 
Rhodot}'pus  kerrioides,  29 
Rhus  cotinus,  63 

glabra  laciniata,  29,  I2g 

Osbecki,  124,  129,  130 
Ribbon-grass,  variegated,  210 
Rock-cress,  212 

Alpine,  161 
Rocks  on  sloping  ground,  arrangement  of, 

26 
Rock  tunica,  175 
Rockwork,  planting  vines  in,  Cj 

right  way  to  make,  15,  29 

semi-artificial,  example  of,  22 

tree-  and  shrub-planting  in,  28 

wholly  artificial,  illustrations  of,  18 

wrong  way  to  make,  30 
Rosa  rugosa,  80,  289, 
Rose,  Baltimore  Belle, 

Baronne  Prevost,  78 

Christmas,  197,  214 

climbing,  78 


Rose,   damask,  203 

General  Jacqueminot,  78 

hardy,  78 

Japan  Ramanas,  81 

Mme.  Plantier,  78 

Queen  of  the  Prairies,  78,  190 
Rubus  odoratus,  i83 
Rudbeckia  maxima,  195 


Sage,  meadow,  189 
Salisburia  adiantifolia,  29,  299 
Salix  caprea,  37 

laurifolia,  98,  log 

pentandra,  98,  109 

regalis,  37 

rosemarinifolia,  29 
Salvia  pratensis,  189 

splendens,  233 
Sambucus  nigra  aurea,  29 
Sandwort,  212 

spring,  160 
Sanguinaria  Canadensis,  212 
Saxifraga  cordifolia,  15S 

heart-leaved,  158 
Scabiosa  Caucasica,  1S9 
Sciadopitys  verticillata,  30,  145 
Sea  pink,  171 
Sedum,  195,  212 

acre,  195 

Fabaria,  195 

Sieboldii,  195 

spectabile,  195 
Sempervivum,  197 

arachnoideum,  197 

calcareum,  197 
Senecio  Japonica,  195,  196 
Senna,  American,  179 

bladder,  100 
Shrubs,  small  dwarf,  264 
Silene  Pennsylvanica,  163 

Virginica,  174 
Silphium  laciniatum,  196 
Sky-line  for  trees  and  shrubs,  260,  262 

variety  of,  260 
Small  places,  arrangement  of  walks  and 
roads  on,  259,  266 
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Small  places,  borders  on  walks  i>f,  treat- 
ment of,  262 
bountlar)-  lines  on,  treat n>ent  of,  261 
foliage  on,  evergreen  anil  deciduous, 

262 
grouping  of  trees  and  shrubs  on,  260 
house  on,  position  of,  260,  264 
Snec/ewort,  176 
Snowball,  75,  131,  293 

Japanese,  75,  289 
Snowberrj',  131 
Snowdrop,  169.  204 
Solanum,  224,  235 
Solidago,  196,  214 
Canadensis,  197 
rigida,  197 
Shortii,   197 
Sophora,  weeping,  152 
Sorrel  tree,  99,  126 

autumn  appearance  of,  314 
bark  of,  314 
bush  form  of,  315 
flowers  of,  314 

rhododentlruns    in    connection    with, 
315 
Speedwell,  k/j 

gentian-leaved,  190 
Spina,  290 
Hiliardii,  102 
bullata,   \^y^) 
callosa,  29 
callosa  allia,  29,  102 
crisj)i folia,  i(>9 
Douglasii,  102 
Fortunei,  71 
Japonica,  163 
lobata,  \^i 
opulifolia,  252,  289,  203 

aurea,  71 
l>ciitandra,  Kx^ 
prunifolia.  71,  nx;,  129 
Kccvcsiana,  29,  71 
salic  folia,  102 
'Ihunbergii,  129,  289 
tomcntosa,  i<>2 
trilobatn,  71 
ulmaria,  uya 
cnuftta,  ii|C) 


Spruce,  Alcock's,  142 

Colorado,  142 

Gregory's,  142 

Gregory's  dwarf.  So,  142 

Nor>vay,  142,  144 

Norway  weeping,  29 

Oriental,  142 

tiger-tail,  81 

weeping,  142 

white.  So 
Spurge,  flowering,  iSi 
Staygerbush,  loi 
Starworts,  191 

Russian,  17S 
Statice  latifolia,  174 
Statues  on  small  place,  use  of,  261 
Stipa  pennata,  210 
Stokesia  cyanea,  197 
Stone-crop,  common,   195 
Stuartia  pentagynia,  99 
Sumac,  129 

Chinese,  124,  130 

cut-leaved,  129 
Summer-house,  location  of,  266 
Sunflower,  192,  214 

graceful,  192 
Surprise,  element  of,  266 
Symphoricarpus  racemosus,  29.  131 

vulgaris,  29,  1 31 
Syringa,  50 

Chinese,  51 

Persian,  51 

vulgaris,  51 
Swallow-wort,  176 
Sweet  gum,  95 

pea,  204 

-scented  shrub,  72 

-william,  204 


Tamarix  Africana,  29,  74 

(lallica,  74 

Indica,  29.  74,  99,  262 
Taxodium,  102 
Taxus  baccata,  S; 

baccata  ck-gantissmia,  >->5 
Tecoma  grandiflora,  105 

railicans,  28,  K^S 
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Thalictrum  speciosum,  174 
Thorn,  American,  293 
box,  99 

cock-spur,  2S 

evergreen,  108,  126,   14S,  2S2 
Tlirift,  171 
Tilia  dasystyla,  iio 

sulphurea,  no 
Tradescantia  Virginica,  175 
Tritoma  or  Kniphotia,  193 

Uvaria  grandiflora,  210 
Trollius  Europanis,  175 
Trumpet  creeper,  28,  105 
Tulip,  236 

Artus,  237 

Due  Van  Tholl,  237 

La  Belle  Alliance,  237 

tree,  63,  95 
Tunica  saxifraga,  175 
Turf,  importance  of  open  spaces  of,  273 
Turtle  head,  214 


U 


Ulmus  parvifolia,  109 


V 


VegetaDie  garden  on  small  lawns,  265 
Vernonia  Noveboracensis,  197 
Veronica  amethystina,  190 

gentianoides,  190 

longifolia,  190 

subsessilis,  190 
Viburnum,  74, 

Ian  tana,  131 

opulus,  29,  75 

plicatum,  75 
Vinca  rosea,  233 
Viola  cornuta,  175 

pedata,  var.  bicolor.  158 


Violet,  1 58 

bird's  foot,  158 

horned,  175 
Virginia  creejier,  26,  28 

silk,  28,  113 
Virgin's  bower,  upright,  179 

W 

^Vahlenbergia  granditlora,  189 
Walnut,  black,  92 
Weed,  New  York  iron,  197 
Weigelia  Lavallei,  103 

rosea,  74 
Weigelia,  74,  102,  290,  293,  315 

dwarf  variegated,  103 
White  fringe,  62,  107 
Willow,  98 

drooping,  245 

goat,  37 

golden,  130,  150 

laurel-leaved,  gS,  109,  126 

rosemary-leaved,  29 

royal,  37 

weeping,  12S 
Wind-flower,  Japan,  213 

snowdrop,  160 
Wistaria,  28,  77,  205 

Sinensis,  77 
WoodrufT,  171 

Y 

Yarrow,  downy,   170 

Egyptian,  175 
Yellow-wood,  120 
Yew,  golden,  85 

Irish,  85,  150 

silver-tinted,  Sj 
Yucca  fdimentosa,  29,  190 

recurva,  29 


Zhc  ZvccB  of  1Rortbea9tern  Hmerica.    By  Chas.  s. 

Newiiall.  With  au  lotrodiictoiy  Note  by  Nath.  L. 
Britton,  E.M.,  Ph.D.,  of  Cohiuibia  College.  With 
illustrations  made  from  tracings  of  the  leaves  of  the 
various  trees.     8vo,  cloth.     Illustrated       .         .     $2  50 

The  trees  described  include  all  the  native  trees  of  Canada  and 
the  Northern  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Men- 
tion has  also  been  made  of  the  more  important  of  the  introduced 
and  naturalized  species.  The  descriptions  are  such  that  any  given 
species  may  be  readily  located  and  named  by  the  help  of  the  guide 
given  in  the  volume. 

"  There  has  long  been  great  need  of  just  such  a  work,  and  it 
has  at  last  been  met  in  this  handsome  volume  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner." — Christian  at  Work. 

^bC  Xcaf  Collector's  %00\<.,     By  Charles  S.  Newhall. 
8vu,  cloth.     Illustrated.         .         .     1^2  00 

This  book  Mr.  Newhall  has  prepared  as  a  handbook  for  the 
convenience  of  those  interested  in  collecting  and  preserving  the 
characteristic  leaves  of  the  forest  trees.  This  volume  will  be  found 
invaluable  to  all  interested  in  country  life. 

amono  tbe  HDotbs  anb  Butterflice.    A  revised  and 

enlarged  edition  of  "  Insect  Lives."  By  Julia  P. 
Ballard,  author  of  "  Building  Stories,"  "  Seven  Years 
from  To-Night,"  etc.     Small  8vo.     Illustrated    .     $1  50 

"'Insect  Lives'  is  an  exquisite  work  on  butterflies  and  moths 
—just  the  thing  for  amateur  scientists.  It  gives  illustrations  of  the 
larva,  chrysalis,  and  imago  states  of  our  most  common  species,  and 
adds  a  fascinating  description  of  each,  with  practical  hints  about 
how  to  raise  them." — Mary  B.  Dennis,  M.S.,  Director  Chautauqua 
Walking  Science  Club. 

''  The  book,  which  is  handsomely  illustrated,  is  designed  for 
young  readers,  relating  some  of  the  most  curious  facts  of  natural 
history  in  a  singularly  pleasant  and  instructive  manner." — N.  Y. 
Tribune. 

Zbc  (Barbcn,  as  Con0i^erc^  in  Xitcraturc  b^  Ccrtaitt 

iPOlitC  IKHriterS.  With  a  critical  essay  by  Walter 
Howe.  With  a  steel  portrait  of  WiLLiA^r  Kent,  *'  The 
Father  of  Modern  Gardening."  (No.  XXVI.  in  the 
Knickerbocker  Nugget  Series.)      16mo  .         .     1  00 

"  A  book  that  will  especially  delight  all  who  are  fond  of  gardens 
and  gardening,  and  who  take  a  certain  pleasure  in  enjoying  nature 
when  treated  by  man  as  a  work  of  art." — Boston  Hotne  'your^ml. 
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Uan^t^CapC  G^r^C^inO.  Notes  and  Suggestions  on  Lawns 
and  Lawn  Planting,  Laying  Out  and  Arrangement  of 
Countr>'-Places,  Large  and  Small  Parks,  Cemetery  Plots,  and 
Railway-Station  Lawns;  Deciduous  and  Evergreen  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  The  Hardy  Border,  Bedding  Plants,  Rockwork, 
etc.,  etc.  By  Samuel  Parsons,  Jr.,  Superintendent  of 
Parks,  New  York  City.  Large  8vo,  with  nearly  200  illus- 
trations, pp.  xxii  +  329 $3   50 

CoxTEXTS  :  The  Lawn — The  Treatment  of  Sloping  Grounds — 
Spring  Effects  on  the  Lawn— Trees  and  Shrubs  for  June  Effects 
on  the  Lawn — The  Flowers  and  Foliage  of  Summer — Green 
Autumnal  Foliage — Autumnal  Colors  on  the  Lawn — Lawn-Plant- 
ing for  Winter  Effect — Garden  Flowers — Grandmother's  Garden 
— Bedding  Plants — The  Ornamentation  of  Ponds  and  Lakes — 
Lawn- Planting  for  Small  Places  — City  Parks — Railway,  Church- 
yard, and  Cemetery  Lawn-Planting  — Nookeries  on  the  Home 
Grounds — My  Friend,  the  Andromeda. 

Mr.  Parsons'  long  and  successful  experience  as  a  Landscape 
Gardener  makes  him  peculiarly  qualified  to  give  practical  instruction 
on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  laying  out  and  planting  of  country 
places.  The  author  says  in  his  preface  :  "  The  principal  feeling  that 
has  inspired  the  present  undertaking  has  been  a  desire  to  arouse  by 
simple  desultory  talks  increased  enthusiasm  for  lawn-making  among 
men  of  moderate  means.     .  .     Wealth  and  taste  are  being  ra])idly 

diffused  among  all  classes.  The  book,  therefore,  that  is  needed  for 
this  purpose  is,  it  seems  to  me,  one  that  will  stimulate  interest  in  an 
inexpensive  style  of  landscape  gardening  by  enunciating  a  few  practical 
fundamental  princij)les,  and  giving  an  account  of  some  examples  of 
well  laid  out  grounds.  \N'ith  this  should  naturally  be  included  a 
description  of  some  of  the  best  lawn  plants." 

"  Kvcry  topic  is  well  handled,  and  the  author's  love  of  nature  and  rctjard  for 
all  growing  things  per\'ades  the  book  to  such  an  extent  that  one  feels  the  sympathy 
and  enthusiasm  it  was  his  desire  to  create.  To  those  who  have  the  o]iportunity  to 
follow  in  bis  lead  the  book  will  be  a  welcome  aid,  and  to  those  whose  lot  still  lies 
within  city  walls  a  source  of  regret  that  they  may  not  attempt  some  one  simple  and 
delightful  scheme.  The  i)ublishers  have  made  up  the  book  with  excellent  taste  ;  the 
jiapvr  is  fine,  which  brings  out  the  two  hundred  or  more  illustrations  admirably,  and 
the  covers  in  kee|>ing  willi  the  rclineineiU  of  what  tliey  enclose." — Architecture  otui 
Buildinf^. 

"  Mr.  I'arsons  jirovcs  liimsclf  a  master  of  his  art  as  a  landscape  gardener,  and 
this  Hupcrb  book  shduld  i*e  studied  by  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  making  of  parks 
in  other  cities." — Philadelphia  liulUtiii. 

G.  .P.    PUTNAM'S   SONS,   Publishers, 

New  York  and  London.  (uvi.R) 
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